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ESSAYS 

ON 

HUSBANDRY. 

ESSAY  I. 

A 

GENERAL  INTRODUCTION; 

SHEWING 

1  « 

That  Agriculture  is  the  Bafis  and  Support  of  all  flou- 
rifhing  Communities ;  —  the  antient  and  prefent  State  of 
that  ufeful  Art;  —  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Trade, 
and  Commerce  juflly  harmonized  ;  —  of  the  right  Culti¬ 
vation  of  our  Colonies ;  —  together  with  the  Defeats, 
OmilTions,  and  polhble  Improvements  in  Englifh  Huf- 
bandry. 

ESSAY  II. 

An  Account  of  fome  Experiments  tending  to  im¬ 
prove  the  Culture  of  Lucerne  by  Tranfplantatio)\ 
the  firft  Experiments  of  the  Kind  hitherto  made  and  pub- 
lifhed  in  England  :  From  whence  it  appears,  that  Lucerne 
is  an  Article  of  great  Importance  in  Englifh  Hufbandry . 

The  Whole  illuffrated  with  Copper-plates  and  Reprefen- 

tations  cut  on  Wood. 


Non  ajje-vera'vi  qua:  <v  aft  it  as  hujus  Scientist:  contineret ,  cun  ft  a  me 
difturum ,  fed  qua: dam  :  Liam  illud  in  unius  hominis  prudent icun 
cade  re  non  poterat ;  neque  enim 
gulari  confummata  Jit  ingenio. 

Columella,  Lib.  v.  c.  i.  p.  166. 


eft  ulla  difciplina  aut  ars  qua:  Jin- 
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CONTENTS  of  ESSAY  I. 

N.  B.  The  PaJJages ,  marked  thus  *,  //z  the 

Notes . 

AUthor’s  apology  and  reafons  for  writing  on 
agriculture,  p.  i. 

England  claims  the  pre-eminence  in  that  art,  p.  i, 
2.  See  alio  p.  46,  47. 

Directors  of  national  hufbandry  ought  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  p.  2. 

Hartlib ,  on  tnis  account,  encouraged  and  fupported 
by  Cromwell ,  ibid.  * 

Lands  of  England  may  be  improved  fixih  'part 
more ,  p.  2,  3. 

A  pifture  of  fuch  improvements  taken  from  a  CVr- 
author,  and  from  Statius ,  p.  3,  4. 

Many  great  and  new  national  advantages  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  promoting  agriculture,  p.  4 - 8. 

See  alfo  p.  10  — 13,  and  p.  20. 

Inftances  of  negleft,  in  this  point,  drawn  from 
Italy ,  Spain ,  p.  8,  9. 

The  number  of  men  a  nation  can  fpare  for  land  and 
fea-fervice,  &c.  without  detriment  to  husbandry, 
p.  9,  10,  and  notes  *. 

Locke's  opinion  of  national  induftry  in  culti vatin g 

the  earth,  p.  10.  ° 

Examples  Oi  induftry  and  neglecft  in  hufbandry 
taken  from  the  Homans ,  Israelites,  and  from  the 

a  writings 
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writings  of  Mofes^  p.  14,  15* — Columella* $  opini¬ 
on  on  this  ill bj eft,  ibid. 

Agriculture  the  main  fupport  of  commerce,  trade, 
manufactures,  fsV.  p.  14,  15, 

Flemijh  hufbandry;  in  what  its  excellence  confided* 
p.  15,  16.  See  alfo  p.  44,  45. 

Kings  and  ftatefmen  muft  fet  the  example  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  husbandry,  and  encgurage  it,  p.  16. — 
Inftanced  in  the  character  of  Uzziah ;  from  the 
writings  of  Homer  ;  from  fome  remarks  of  Dry- 
den  \  from  the  fife  of  Dioclefian ;  from  the  con- 
dud:  of  Conftantine  IV;  and  from  Xenophon's  ac¬ 
count  of  Cyrus,  p.  16  —  iS. 

Homer's  pidure  of  Laertes  examined,  p.  19 — 21. 

Farther  national  advantages  refulting  from  a  right 
attention  to  agriculture,  p.  22,  23,  24,  26. 

The  home  produdions  of  agriculture  greatly  more 
advantageous  to  a  nation  than  any  trade  or  ma¬ 
nufacture  can  be  that  v/orks  upon  foreign  ma¬ 
terials,  p.  24—27,  and  p.  30. 

Agriculture  can  never  be  totally  fuppreffed.  G. 
Planes' s  fine  idea  upon  that  iubjed,  p.  25. 

Colbert's  great  error  in  eftablifhing  over- elegant 
manuradurcs,  and  making  all  forts  of  clinquaL 
lerie ,  &c.  p.  26  —  28. 

National  riches  mud  not  be  obtained  too  compen- 
diouflv,  p.  28,  29. 

State  of  the  fimplicity  of  husbandry  in  the  firfl: 
ages,  p.  31.  ^  ' 

Author’s  apoftrophe,  in  behalf  of  the  poor  farmer 
and  peafant,  p.  34,  36,  and  37. 

Knowledge  in  hufbandry  only  to  be  acquired  by  a 
feries  of  experiments,  judicioufly  made  and  faith¬ 
fully  related,  p.  37.  —  G.  Plattes's  notion  on  this- 
head,  with  an  account  of  that  extraordinary  man 
and  his  writings  on  agriculture,  p.  34,  35  *. 

The  new  hufbandry  recommended,  p.  37  ;  and 
why?  p.  38,  39. 


The 
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The  beft  ufe  land  can  be  put  to,  is,  to  cultivate 
that  crop,  whatever  it  be,  that  produces  t.re 

sreateft  profit  valued  in  money ,  p.  3-S  39; 

Many  new  forts  of  food  for  cattle  remain  ftill  to  be 

brought  into  ufe,  p.  3  s  ancl  4°*  Sce  °  P' 

1 6 

Hiftorv  of  agriculture  from  the  times  of  Varro,  Vir- 
gi  and  Columlla,  till  the  middle  of  Henry 

Vlllth’s  reign,  p.  41.  .  ,  , 

Its  revival  about  that  period  in  Italy,  Eng  an  . 

■  France ,  and  Flanders ,  and  continued  down  Ml 

the  year  1660,  p.  41  44>  &c- 

Of  the  advantages  accruing  to  England !  from  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  corn,  which  took  place  foon  after  the 

reftoration,  p.  49  54*  * 

Other  hufbandry  -  improvements  fuggefted  :  As 
draining  of  fens  and  morafies  *,  —  recovering 
lands  from  the  fea  -,-inclofing  heaths  and  com¬ 
mons  i  as  alfo  royal  forefts  and  chaces;  bung 
'  ino-  fome  parts  of  grafs-commons,  downs,  and 
-  wilds  into  culture  and  a  better  divifion  and  ap¬ 
propriation  of  arable  common-fields,  or.  p.  54 

_  £  O 

State  of  hufbandry  in  England ,  from  the  reftoratiou 

to  the  prefent  time,  p.  58. 

Prefent  ftate  of  hufbandry  in  Scotland ,  ibid* 

_ _  Ireland ,  p.  59  —  62. 

_ _ : — France ,  p.  62  —  67* 

- Italy,  p.  67,  68. 

- - -  Savoy  and  Sardinia ,  p.  69. 

- -  Poland ,  ibid. 

- - Holland ,  ibid. 

- - Switzerland ,  p.  7 1  —  ^ 1  • 

— - —  Sweden. 

*» — - —  Denmark. 

. - —  Duchy  of  Wirt  ember g. 

- - Saxony  and  Hanover . 

- - Spain. 


England ; 
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England ;  in  what  refpects  it  is  ftill  improveabje  in 
luifbandry. — Particularly  in  the  culture  of  wheat 
p.  84—90.  ’ 

Query,  if  vve  know  in  general  die  right  quantity  of 
feeds  which  is  requisite  to  be  fown?  p.  91,  g2.  ‘ 

New  forts  of  herbage  to  be  introduced  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  plentiful  fupport  of  cattle. _ The 

various  iorts  of  water  they  drink  to  be  more  care- 
rully  examined  into,  p.  92.  w 

■A  fpring-wheat  propofed  ;— and  the  culture  of  ,Vv- 

,  rian  wheat.  New  kinds  of  buck- wheat,  maizf 

P-  93>  94- 

Diicovery  to  be  made  of  many  fucculent,  annual 

■nltinfc  thnf-  ^.1 _ *  _  •  n 


plants,  that  draw  their  nourishment  rn-r 


irom 


the  air  and  influences  of  the  atmofphere  than 


c  1  1  Jr  w  i*Ul 

^he  j^th>  P-  9 4.  — The  great  importance 
or  iuch  a  difcovery,  p.  95. 

New  leguminous  plants  to  be  introduced  from 
other  countries  for  the  fupport  of  cattle,  ibid. 

Inals  to  be  made  on  the  Algarobale  and  Cale~ 
venche  bean,  ibid,  and  96. 

Inaian  kine  recommended;  and  why'*  p  gg 

The  Angora  and  Tripoli  goat,  ibid,  and  97.  ‘ 

A  laiger  breed  of  mules;  and  why?  p.  97,  gg. 

Corn  to  be  fown  by  weight,  and  not  by  meafure , 
ibid.  '4  y 

Spanifh  and  Sicilian  wheat  recommended  n  no 

efeftj  timber-trees,  end  not  ornsmenml  S,?ee7 
ibid.  •  * 

I  he  culture  of  the  aphernoufli-tree  recommended! 
with  its  hiftory,  ufes,  and  the  manner  of  railing 
it,  p.  102  105.— The  horfe-chefnut  of  Great 
I  artary  the  Siberian  cytifus’s,  and  acorn-chefnut 
of  North- America,  p.  iq^.  *  •  • 

Of  mulberry-trees,  and  breeding  filk-worms,  ibid, 
and  106.  ? 

Of  bees,  p.  107 
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— - Of  feedfmen  and  nurfery-men,  for  raifing 

ufeful  trees  and  hufbandry-plants  in  counties  re- 
*  mote  from  London ,  p.  nr,  112. 

•Of  quick-fet  hedges  of  new  kinds*  and 


X  ' — ' 

planted  in  a  new  manner,  p.  1 1 3  —  1  t  5. 
Regulations  about  preferring  game,  and  hindering 
trefpaftes,  recommended  for  the  fake  of  huiband- 


men*  p.  115, 


i'j  ; 


Public  granaries  confidered,  with  arguments  for 
and  againft  them*  p.  116 — 119* 

New  water  colours  to  be  difcovered,  and  tindtures 
for  dyers*  p.  119*  120. 

Remarks  on  the  culture  of  indigo  in  our  colonies, 


p.  120 — 122. 

Other  improvements  fuggefted,  relating  to  the  huf- 
bandry  in  our  colonies*  p.  123. 

The  fophora-grafs  propofed  to  our  culture  and 
ftudy,  p.  124. 

The  wax-tree  of  North -America  recommended  to 
the  colonifls,  ibid. 

- - Its  nature*  ufes  and  profit,  p.  125  — 129. 

Great  improvements  to  be  made  in  our  new  acquili- 
tions  of  Canada ,  Florida ,  iAc.—  In  the  culture  of 
ilative  and  foreign  vines  particularly,  p.  129 — 

1 35. - In  the  article  of  horned  cattle  of  the 

beeve  kind,  p.  135,  136* — Of  introducing  hotfes 

•  and  fheep,  p.  136,  137. — Goats  and  chevereuils* 
p.  137,  138.-  Of  the  fur-trade,  p.  139.  —  Of 
timber-trees,  maize,  olives,  cotton,  indigo,  to¬ 
bacco,  faffron,  hemp,  colours  for  painters,  ayac- 
wood,  achetchy,  plat  de  bois,  falfaparilla,  fafll- 
fras,  bearded  liane,  (Ac. — As  alio  of  marie,  gvp- 
fum,  fine  clays,  bricks,  fsfr.  p.  140 — 146. 

Of  European  improvements.  The  culture  of  the 
larch-tree,  p.  146— 153. 

A  book  of  agriculture  (formed  on  a  new  princi- 

•  pie)  recommended  to  chanty-fchools.  The  idea 

b  .  of 
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of  a  German  prince,  and  Lord  Molefworth  on  that 

head,  p.  1 55,  156.  .  . 

The  Bern  and  Dublin  focieties  for  promoting  hul- 
bandry  commended,  and  the  fociety  in  London 
for  encouraging  ufeful  arts,  p*  158. 

Humanity  and  indulgence  to  be  Ihewn  to  the  labo¬ 
rious  hufoandman,  p.  159 — 161. 

The  Flemifh  cuftom  of  letting  farms  on  improvement , 
p.  160. 

Hufbandry  a  principal  concern  of  princes  and 
ftates,  p.  1 61,  162. 

Study  of  plants  recommended,  both  as  matters  of 
agriculture  and  medicine,  ibid. 

Agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  to  be 
harmonized,  p.  163. 

Folly  of  Spain ,  in  wanting  to  gain  money  too  com- 
pendioufly,  ibid,  and  1 64. 

How  far  colomes  have  advanced  the  internal 
ftrength  of  England,  p.  165. 

Remarks  on  the  dearnefs  of  our  manufactures,  ibid, 
and  1 66,  167. 

How  far  our  population  has  increafed  or  decreafed 
for  two  centuries  paft  ?  p.  167. 

As  qrncb  fpent  in  England  on  tea,  (3c.  as  would 
maintain  four  millions  of  fubjects  in  bread  only , 
p.  166,  167. 

Eafl- India  trade;  how  far  advantageous  to  England? 
p.  167.  .  • 

Mines  (in  foreign  countries)  how  far  profitable  to 
the  mother-country  ?  p.  168—170. 

A  curious  fable  on  that  fubjedt,  p.  171 — 174. 

Bringing  much  money  into  a  kingdom  does  not 
neceffarily,  but  ufually,  introduce  luxury  and 
dearnefs  of  provifions,  &c.  p.  174. 

Various  inftances  alledged  in  behalf  of  the  firft  part 
of  the  afiertion,  p.174 — 1 77. 

Spain  ruined  by  negleding  agriculture  at  home,  p. 
177,  178. 


Col- 
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Colbert  half-ruined  France  by  introducing  elegant 
and  trifling  manufadures,  and  negleding  the 

*  culture  of  the  land,  p.  17^  J79’ 

Agriculture  negleded,  or  extinguifhed,  in  one  coun¬ 
try,  neceflfarily  breaks  forth  in  another,  p.  183. 

- Exemplified  iii  England,  ibid. 

Cowley's  fine  delcription  of  the  Englijh  climate,  p. 

184,  185. 

Charader  of  Covoley,  p.  186. 

Farther  eloge  on  England ,  p.  1S7. 

England,  a  trad  of  country  well  circumftanced  for 
improvements  in  hufbandry;  and  why?  p.  i&o, 

1 89. 

Author  admits  nothing  in  hufbandry,  but  from  ex¬ 
perience,  p.  189. 

- - Laments  he  could  procure  no  more  inftruc- 

tions  from  fenfible  pradical  hufbandmen,  ibid, 
and  190. 

. - Obferves,  that  we  have  made  fewer  improve¬ 

ments  in  agriculture,  in  the  prefent  century,  than 
we  are  apt  to  imagine  at  firft  fight,  p.  190. 

* - Various  examples  alledged  by  way  of  proof, 

p.  190  — 193. 

- His  regard  to  plain  experienced  hufbandmen, 

fuch  as  common  fenfible  farmers,  p.  194. 

Some  fuperftitions  in  hufbandry  taken  notice  or,  p. 
195,  196. 

Flow  to  wean  the  common  hufbandman  from  his 
prejudices?  p.  196,  197. 

An  exhortation  to  country-gentlemen  and  yeomen 
to  underhand  hulbandry  in  their  own  perfons,  p. 
197  —  201. 

Xenophon' s  treatife  of  ©economics  recommended,  p. 

201. 

The  great  confequence  to  ftates  of  confidering  huf¬ 
bandmen  as  mod  ufeful  members  ot  fociety,  p. 

202,  203.  And  again,  p.  205. 

b  2 
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Hufbandry  will  ever  be  in  an  improveable  State,  p. 
204. 

Author’s  reafons  for  writing  on  that  fubjedt,  ibid, 
and  205. 

Virgil's  character,  as  a  writer  on  agriculture,  p. 
206 — 210. 

New  hufbandry  recommended  in  part  only,  and 
why  ?  p.  209,  210. 

Apology  for  intermixing  paSTages  from  Scripture 
with  ESTays  on  husbandry,  and  a  justification  af- 
figned,  p.  210  —  212. 


The  End  of  the  Contents  of  the  First  Essay. 
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N.  B.  The  PajJ ages,  marked  thus  *,  are  in  the 


Notes. 


TEftimonies  concerning  lucerne,  from  the  days 
of  Varro  and  Virgil  to  the  prefent  time,  p. 


When  lucerne  was  fir  ft  difcovered,  and  ufed  as  food 


for  cattle,  p.  15- 

Three  methods  of  raifing  it,  p.  17,  18.  . 

Hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of  its  culture,  p.  18,  19. 

Lucerne  an  univerfal  grower,  p.  20. 

What  foil  fitteft  for  it,  p.21—23. 

Hard  to  fay  why  it  is  called  lucerne,  ibid. 

Author’s  firft  experiment,  in  large,  for  raifing  it  in 
a  nurfery,  and  tranfplanting  it,  p.  24—34. 

How  to  apply  a  lucerne-plantation  to  the  beft  ad¬ 
vantage,  p.  34  — 38. 

The  mailer’s  prefence  and  the  extirpation  of  weeds 
indifpenfably  necefiary,  p.  38—44. 

Induftry  in  agriculture  ftrongly  recommended,  p. 

44-  '•  •  - 

Lucerne  not  to  be  fown  with  fpring-corn,  p.  47,  48. 

Drilled  lucerne  greatly  alfifted  by  filling  up  the  va¬ 
cancies  with  tranfplanted  roots,  p.  49. 

The  opinion  of  fome  hufbandmen  examined,  who 
propofe  fowing  lucerne  broaft-caft  way,  with 
vetches,  ibid. 

< — Beft  tofow  it  with  plants  that  ripen  at  the 
fame  time  when  the  lucerne  ripens,  p.  50. 

. - Not  advifable  tofow  it  with  oats,  p.  50,  51. 

- - Nor  with  other  fpring-corn  in  our  climate. 


P-  52— 54r 


Of 
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Of  the  proper  number  of  tranfplanted  lucerne-roots 
neceffary  for  filling;  an  acre,  p.  55. 

Peculiar  advantage  in  tranfpianting  lucerne,  ibid. 
Of  falftfied  cytifus,  p.  56. 

Remarks  on  tap-rooted  plants,  like  lucerne,  p.  57 
—  62. 

Lucerne  may  be  cut  as  often  in  England  as  in  any 
other  country,  p.  62. 

A  bad  plant  miftaken  for  lucerne,  p.  .63. 

An  occafional  account  of  that  eminent  hufbandman 
G.  Plaltes ,  p.  63,  64.*  „ 

The  grand  objeft  in  hufbandry  is  to  make  the 
profits  oyt-balance  the  expences  of  culture,  p. 
65. 

The  obftinacy  and  prejudices  of  hufbandmen  con- 
fidered,  ibid,  and  66. 

Hufbandry  myft  be  the  peculiar  care  of  good  kings 
and  wife  ftates,  p.  67 — 69. 

An  experiment  to  know  what  fpace  the  roots  of  all 

cultivated  field-vegetables  require,  p.  69—73. 

\ 

SECT.  I. 

Of  the  beauty  and  wholefomenefs  of  lucerne,  p. 

73—75- 

SECT.  II. 

Lucerne  not  to  be  grazed.  Of  fences,  p.  75 — 79. 

SECT.  III. 

The  management  of  lucerne-nurferies,  and  of  burn¬ 
heating,  p.  80 — 90. 

SECT.  IV. 

Times  of  fowing  lucerne.  Times  and  manner  of 
tranfpianting  it.  p.  90 — 97. 

# 

•  SECT.  V. 

The  expence  of  cultivating  lucerne,  p.  97  -  100. 

SECT. 
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xui 


SECT.  VI. 

Of  hoe-ploughing,  and  other  methods  of  keeping 
the  plantation  dean,  p.  ioo. 

S  E  C  T.  VII. 

Author  an  advocate  for  manuring  lucerne,  p.  iob  — 

1 14.  . 

SECT.  VIII. 

Whether  lucerne  impoverifhes  the  ground  ?  An- 
fwered  in  the  negative,  p.  1 14  1 1 6* 

SECT.  IX. 

Of  the  head-lands  and  afpeds  of  a  lucerne-planta¬ 
tion,  p.  1 16 — 1 1 8. 

S  E  C  T.  X. 

The  produce  and  profits  of  an  acre  of  lucerne,  p, 
1x8 — 124. 

SECT.  XI. 

A  difficulty  in  Columella  explained,  when  he  fays, 
“  that  one  acre  (Jugerum)  of  lucerne  will  main¬ 
tain  three  horfes  plentifully  the  whole  year,”  p. 
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ESSAY  I. 

•  •  ^  t 

Hhe  great  Importance  of  Agriculture ,  its  De •* 
feSlsy  Improvements >  &c.  6ec. 

WHEN  I  fay  that  thefe  effays  on  hufbandry 
are  written  in  imitation  ot  Cowley's  effays 
on  fubjedfs  of  a  like  nature,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  hope  that  the  reader  will  allow  me  to  have 
chofen  a  very  pleafing  and  inftru&ive  model. 

One  large  part  of  the  prefent  work  was  originally 
nothing  more  than  the  fubftance  of  anfwers  tofeve- 
ral  letters  from  curious  gentlemen  who  requefted 
the  author  to  give  them  his  advices  and  directions 
concerning  the  new  foreign  method  ot  transplanting 
lucerne,  and  that  as  long  fince  as  the  year  1757. 

If  is  with  fome  regret  that  we  lee  works  of  this 
nature  publiflied  annually  in  France  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  difperfed  through  Europe 'with  high  repu¬ 
tation,  when  it  is  well  known  that  England ,  if  its 
inhabitants  would  apply  themfelvcs  to  carry  on  im¬ 
provements  in  hufbandry,  has  exceeded,  and  in  all 
probability  ever  will  exceed  any  other  nation  in  the 
culture  of  land.  So  that  what  Varro  laid  of  Italy  in 
antient  times,  may  be  juftly  applied  at  prefent,  and 
with  undoubted  pre-eminence,  to  this  kingdom  : 
Ecquam  terram  cultiorem  vidillis  ?  —  Nullam  arbitfor 
effe,  quae  tam  tota  fit  culta.* 

Yet  ftill  there  is  room  left  for  acquiring  frefh 
knowledge  in  various  branches  of  hufbandry  :  And 
of  courfe  it  is  much  to  be  wifhed,  that  fome  proper 

A  .  per- 
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perfon  or  perfons  were  appointed  to  execute  amongft 
us  what  M.  Du  Hamel  and  others  carry  on  with  fuch 
uncommon  fuccefs  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom  :* 
And  that  public  premiums  from  the  government, 
or  provincial  fubfcriptions  from  individuals,  might 
be  allotted  yearly  to  the  belt  productions  of  grain, 
grades,  &c.  in  fuch  manner  as  the  feveral  con¬ 
tributors  and  encouragers  fhall  think  fit  to  fpe- 
cify. 

As  England  is  fo  juftly  celebrated  for  its  know¬ 
ledge  and  induftry  in  the  culture  of  land,  there  are 
great  realons  to  hope  that  fome  public  eftablifhment 
will  be  fet  on  foot  for  the  improvement  of  hufban- 
dry,  and  then  all  writers  of  an  inferior  order,  like 
myielf,  will,  or  at  lead:  ought  to  be  beft  contented 
with  fubmitting  their  few  obfervations  and  experi¬ 
ments  to  the  revilal  and  correction  of  more  experi¬ 
enced  judges. 

It  is  undoubtedly  needlefs  to  urge  how  juft  a  title 
agriculture  has  to  claim  the  encouragement  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  ftate.  —  The  annual  produce  of  the 
lands  in  England ,  only,  is  luppoled  to  amount  to 
twenty  millions  Jlerling .  —  If  hufbandry  therefore 

could 

*  Samuel  Hartlib ,  a  celebrated  writer  on  hufbandry  in  the  laft 
century,  a  gentleman  much  beloved  and  eiteemed  by  Milton ,  in 
his  preface  to  the  work,  commonly  called  bis  Legacy,  laments 
greatly  that  no  public  director  of  hufbandry  was  eitablifhed  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  authority;  and  that  we  had  not  adopted  the /7*- 
■mijh  curtom  of  letting  farms  upon  improvement .  “  If  it  pleafes 

Cocl”  (fays  he)  to  blefs  thefe  motions,  and  that,  accordingly,  the 
national  hufbandry  of  this  commonwealth  be  improved \  we  may 
hope,  through  God’s  blefling,  to  fee  better  days,  and  be  able  to 
bear  neceffary  and  public  burdens  with  more  eafe  to  ourfelves* 
and  benefit  to  human  fociety,  than  hitherto  we  could  attain  to* 
Pref.  p.  2.  4°.  1651.  Cromiuclly  in  confequence  of  this  admi¬ 
rable  performance,  allowed  Hartlib  a  penfion  of  100/.  a  year; 
and  Hartlib  afterwards,  the  better  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  his  be¬ 
nefactor,  procured  Dr.  Beat? s  excellent  annotations  on  the  Le¬ 
gacy,  with  other  valuable  pieces  from  his  numerous  correfpou- 
dents.  „  x 
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fcould  be  improved  but  one fixth  part  more,  (as  upon 
the  whole  it  certainly  may-f)  what  a  glorious  ac- 
quifition  would  this  Angle  circumftance  introduce 
amongft  us,  J  and  that  by  multiplying  induftry  and 
wealth  without  increafe  of  luxury  ?  Maxime  pius 
qiicejlus,  JiabiliJJimus.  || 

And  here  (if  the  reader  can  be  induced  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  any  thought  is  worth  adopting  from  an  old 
German  author)  I  wifh  hufbandry  might  be  im¬ 
proved  amongft  us  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  if  Julius 
Cafar  or  our  own  Fitz- Herbert  §  could  return  to  life 
and  re-vifit  England,  they  might  confels,  when  they 
lifted  their  eyes  towards  the  heavens,  they  recollected 
the  fame  ftars  in  their  old  fituations  and  relative  dis¬ 
tances,  but,  upon  calling  their  eyes  down  to  the 
ground,  faw  a  foil  cultivated  in  a  new  manner,  and 
enriched  with  fuch  a  variety  of  vegetables  to  them 
unknown,  that  they  would  gladly  be  informed  what 
might  be  the  name  of  this  new  country  ?” 

The  aftonifhment  of  a  perfon,  upon  fuch  a  flip- 
pofed  occafion,  may  ferve  to  put  one  in  mind  of 
what  occurred  to  Achilles  when  he  waked,  after  his 
mother  Thetis  had  conveyed  him  in  his  fleep  from 

A  2  his 

t  It  has  been  afterted  by  an  able  writer,  and  I  think  proved, 
that  France ,  with  commonly  good  hufbandry,  might  fupport  ma¬ 
ny  millions  more  of  people  than  it  maintains  at  prefent.  Police 
des grain* s  a  Berlin ,  120,  1 75 5.  p.  12.  The  fame,  mutatis  mu¬ 
tandis ,  may  be  applied  to  England. 

X  The  improving  a  kingdom,  in  matter  of  hufbandry,  is  better 
than  conquering  a  nenv  kingdom .*  Hart  lib’s  Ltgacy,  p.  42. 
3d  edit.  40.  1655. 

P  Cato  de  Re  Rufl,  in  pro'^m. 

In  urbe  luxuries  crcatur :  Ex  luxuria  exiftat  avaritia  nccclTe  eft: 
Ex  avaritia  erumpat  audacia :  Inde  omnia  fcelera  ac  maleficia 
gignuntur.  Vita  autem  hsec  ruftica,  quam  tu  agrejlem  vocas, 
parfnnonias,  diligentiae,  juftitix  magiftraeft. 

Tu l l  1 1  Or at.  pro  Sext.  Rrfcio. 

§  Antony  FitzAIerbert ,  judge  of  Common-pleas,  the  father  of 
Englijh  hufbandry  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  See  more  con¬ 
cerning  him  in  this  Essay,  and  Essay  II.  .Serf.  2. 
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his  preceptor  Chiron.  Moft  readers  of  claffical  know¬ 
ledge  will  recolleft  the  paffage. 

Cum  pueri  tremefadla  quies,  oculiq;  jacentis 

Infufum  fenfere  diem;  ftupet  aere  primo. — 

Quasloca  ? — Qui  fluftus  ? — Ubi  Pelion  ? — Om¬ 
nia  verfat, 

Atq;  ignota  videt ;  dubitatq;  agnofcere  matrem * 

u  Which  verfes,”  as  Dry  den  fays,  (fpeaking  of  ano¬ 
ther  paflage  equally  animated  in  the  fame  author) 
“  would  colt  me  a  whole  day  to  tranflatef5  and 
therefore  I  fhall  modeftly  leave  them  to  fome  abler 
hand. 

All  obferving  men  muft  have  remarked  that  our 
land  has  ever  paid  its  grateful  acknowledgments  to 
the  ftate,  and  the  more  its  produce  and  profits  are 
augmented  by  public  encouragements  and  private 
generofities,  the  more  chearfully  are  its  proprietors 
enabled  to  contribute  their  aftiftances  towards  the 
well-being  and  profperity  of  the  government. 

Agrarian  laws,  well  contrived  and  judiciouOy  en¬ 
forced,  are  the  fhining  ornament  of  codes  and  pan- 
cieHs.  Witnefs  our  own  law  concerning  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  grain,  and  the  bounty  annexed  thereto. 

It  is  certain  that  agriculture,  beyond  any  other 
profeffion  of  gain,  confers  the  greateft  advantages 
on  its  own  country;  and  thofe  who  confider  it  At¬ 
tentively  through  its  feveral  ftages  of  operation,  may 
compare  it  to  the  leaves  of  a  tree  which  open,  fpread, 
grow  verdant,  die,  and  fall  to  the  roots  of  the  pa¬ 
rent-trunk  that  produced  them,  where  they  turn  to 

manuie,  and  cany  on  re-produ6tion  the  enfuintr 
year.  5 

No  one  ever  knew  the  advantages  of  hufbandry, 
qi  the  inconveniences  that  anfe  from  its  difconti- 
nuance,  better  than  our  m  after  Virgil :  For  in  ft  e  ad 

of 
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of  defcribing  all  the  dreadful  confequences  ot  war 
in  every  kind,  nay  even  without  mentioning  hie, 
Iword,  plunder,  and  famine,  he  only  fays  in  a  few 

words, 

. _ _  NON  ULLUS  ARATRO 

DIGNUS  HON  OS*,  fqualent  abduttis  arva  coloms. 

And  by  the  way,  though  the  caufe  may  be  different, 
vet  the  effedfs  are  equally  hurtful  in  times  of  peace, 
if  the  art  of  agriculture  be  not  juftly  encouraged  and 

honoured,  # 

To  encourage  this  art  therefore  is  to  affift  nature 

in  her  operations,  for  it  is  agriculture  that  deter¬ 
mines  t \\e  phyjical  ftrength  of  any  hate.  And  is  the 
fbreatn  that  overflows  the  land  with  plenty  and  po¬ 
pulation,  though  the  true  fource  thereof  may  be 

unknown  to  us, 

Qu*  dat  aquas ,  fax o  latet  hofpita  nympba  fub  mo.  — 

Simple  and  uncompounded  in  the  beginning,  it 
appears  to  contain  no  great  matter  that  is  interefting 
or  Itriking-,  but  on  clofer  examination  refembles 
thole  little^ elevations  of  earth  which  continue  to  rife 
imperceptibly,  and  at  length  clofe  the  farthermolt 
point  of  view  in  the  landfcape  witli  a  range  ot  Alps 

that  feenr  to  touch  the  fkics. 

Agreeably  to  this,  it  has  been  aborted  by  the  belt 
writers,  antient  and  modern,  that  agriculture  is  the 
fupport  of  ftates:  The  bafis  of  commerce  and  inder 
pendency.*  Nor  could  any  thing  make  us  forget 

A  3  thefe 

*  “  In  whatever  age  we  find  a  pountry  grofsly  ignorant  of  a- 
griculture,  we  may  be  aflured  it  mud  have  been  but  thinly  inha¬ 
bited  :  And  perhaps  the  fwarms  of  people  that  iffued  from  nor¬ 
thern  nations  into  fouthern  dimes  were  not  fo  much  a  proof  of 

po- 
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thefe  truths,  but  becaufe  they  are  common  ones ; 
mankind  being  naturally  fond  of  novelty,  and  too 
apt  to  prefer  the  fhowy  to  the  ufeful,  or 'overlook 
what  is  near ,  in  order  to  fpeculate  upon  that  which 
is  dijlant.  Yet  it  is  always  bell:  to  prefer  plain,  ob¬ 
vious,  and  Ample  truths,  as  proving  in  the' end 
moft  ufeful,  as  well  as  mod  univerfal.  °  The  wealth 
or  indigence  of  a  nation  takes  its  decifive  turn  in 
proportion  as  the  earth  is  well  or  ill  cultivated.  Ve¬ 
getable  nature  receives  afliftances  from  the  precau¬ 
tions  and  encouragement  of  a  wife  legiflator  •  in- 
duftry  awakens  at  the  call,  and  undertakes  ’with 
chearfulnefs  whatever  is  propofed  with  reafon  and 

patronized  by  the  power  of  a  prudent  adminiftra- 
tioru 

Since  arts  and  fciences  have  arifen  among!!:  us  to 
iuch  high  perfection,  mankind  feems  to  apply  itfelf 
more  to  the  productions  of  art  than  thofe  of  nature  f 
And  hence  it  happens  that  the  primitive  fource  of 
wealth  and  the  vital  fupport  of  no  lefs  than  the 
whole  human  fpecies  are  both  configned  to  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  very  mean  ignorant  people.  Nor  is  fuch 
injudicious  conduct  ever  once  reflefted  upon  except 
m  times  of  fcarcity ;  and  then  a  return  of  plenty  foon 
bamfhes  every  melancholy  reflexion.  We  attempt 
fot  the  moment  to  remedy  prefent  grievances,  but 
leave  thofe  very  grievances,  when  they  next  occur, 
to  take  care  of  themfelves. 

Hulbandry  affords  the  only  true  feminary  of  fol- 
diers  and  mariners,  for  it  inures  men  from  their 
early  youth  to  heats,  cold,  fatigues  and  labour: 

And 

populoufnefs,  as  that:  an  uncultivated  country  is  eafily  over-  Rock 
cc,  and  that  at  certain  times  it  muft  neceffarilv  h  nr  n 
cmburden  nlelf  of  ufelefs  mouths  it  could  not  fupport  ”  ^  t0 

^‘l^ace  s  Numbers  of  mankind, 

Tam  fpcculam!"  ^  ~Ilber  unus  dnmitate  plenus,  divino- 

MarfiL  Fichu 
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And  is  one  main  caufe  of  health  and  ftiength.J  — 
The  eftablifhment  and  propagation  of  all  colonies  is 
founded  originally  upon  agriculture :  And  by  the 
rules  of  agriculture  the  inhabitants  cultivate  le 
ground,  and  prove  ufeful  to  the  parent-hive  from 
whence  they  migrated.  -  The  produce  of  the  huf- 
bandman’s  labours  is  the  only  merchandize  wind 
all  the  world  is  obliged  to  deal  in.  I  hefe  and  iuch- 
like  confiderations  induced  Cicero ,  after  long  expe¬ 
rience,  to  recommend  the  reading  of  Cato  s  hufban- 
drv  in  a  very  ftrong  manner  to  his  fon  Marcus  -, 
«  of  all  the  profitable  arts,”  fays  he,  “  no  one  art  is 
preferable  to  agriculture ;  nothing  is  more  ufeful, 
nothing  more  worthy  of  a  man  in  a  ftate  of  free- 
^om.”  Omnium  rerum  ex  quibus  aliquid  ex  quirt  tur,  ni¬ 
hil  eft  agricultures  melius ,  nihil  uberius ,  nihil  homine 

libero  dignius.  .  c  , 

It  has  been  computed  that  a  piece  of  giound 

confifting  of  three  fquare  miles,  or  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  acres  of  commonly  good  land,  will 
fornilh  food  for  8 70  perfons.  Are  we  arrived  or 
not,  to  this  degree  of  induftry  and  populoufne  s. 
Mfoht  not  England  maintain  one  5th  more  of  dili¬ 
gent  fubjects  than  it  fupports  at  prefent  ?  —  \\  ar, 
navigation,  and  commerce  can  never  difpeople  a  wile 
nation  confiderably,  where  agriculture  flourilhes  in 
full  vigour:.  For,  as  the  waves  of  the  fea  are  always 
ready  To  overflow  a  country  that  is  fituated  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  give  them  admittance,  io  wealth 
and  population  will  enter  into  any  kingdom  that  by 
human  care  is  rendered  qualified  to  icceive  andc  \c- 

rifh  them.f 


A  4 


On 


t  Ex  a<mcolis  viri  fortiflimi  &  mjlites  ftrenuiffimi  gignuntur  : 
Cato  de  re  Rufi.  in  proem.  —  Minimeq;  mali  cogitantes. 

Plin.  Nat.  Hi  ft.  1.  xviii.  c.  5.  Vid.  Xenoph.  Oeconom. 
4-  u  That  government  or  policy  is  beft,  exteris  paribus,  t  u\t 
can  fupply  food  to  the  greateil  number  of  people.  —  I^cvery 
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On  the  other  hand,  depopulation  in  a  fertile  coun- 
try,  or  in  land  capable  of  being  rendered  fertile,  is 
a  lure  confequence  of  neglected  husbandry.  Men 
naturally  abound,  when  they  have  food  enough  ; 
and  live  tolerably  at  their  cafe.  —  The  phyfical  evils 
ahovementioned,  as  alfo  thofeof  famine  and  epide¬ 
mical  diftempers,  foon  repair  themfelves ;  and  mo* 
ral  evils  (more  to  be  dreaded,  as  they  undermine  the 
foundation  and  well-being  of  government)  are  to 
be  rectified  by  the  vigilance  of  the  legiflature.  Go¬ 
vernments  are  not  rendered  truly  populous  by  the 
mere  progrefs  of  propagation,  but  by  the  induftry 
an.  labour  of  the  inhabitants.  Not  to  mention  the 
enjoyment  of  all  reafonable  liberty  both  in  mind 

and  fortune- - The  poor  peafant  defpairs  of  feed- 

mg  his  children,  when  he  wants  bread  himfelf: 
Like  tiie  gardener  who  perifhing  with  third  can  af¬ 
ford  no  water  to  nourilh  his  plants. - Therefore 

whenever  good  lands,  as  in  Italy, ,  Spain, ,  and  fuch- 
ine  countries  are  thinly  inhabited,  lure  it  is,  that: 
hulbandry  and  other  ufeful  arts  of  acquiring  fubfif- 
tence  are  neglected.  Hence  Egypt  and  Paleftine , 
that  once  poured  forth  innumerable  armies,  are  now 
a  defart :  And  England  and  Holland  (ill-peopled  in 
antient  ages  according  to  C«far> s  account)  are  at 

pie.ent  become  nurferies  of  men.- - Amtin  “  in 

lome  countries,  lays  Montefquieu ,  that  Vvere  once  fo 
famous  for  plenty,  wealth,  and  population,  we  find 
no  monuments  thereof  at  prel'ent,  except  in  antient 
geographers  and  hiftorians.”  * 

It  is  certain,  that  Spain  wants  five  millions  of  its 
pnltine  numoer  of  inhabitants,  fince  fhe  neglefted 
agriculture  as  alfo  handy-craft  labours  of  all  forts, 

and 

UnlslZttah mriha!WayS  **  f°U"d  a  £reater  number  of  inhabi- 
affords.”  ^  Uj'  111  P‘  Jtortion  to  the  plenty  ofprovifions  it 

.  Numjers  of  mankind,  pag.  14, 

Hiji.  de  la  Decadence  de  l' Empire  Rom.  tom.  I. 


-  -  ■  y  ' 
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and  poffeffed  the  wealth  of  America .  So  that  Spam, 
though  trebly  larger  than  England ,  contains,  at  pic- 
fent  ^  fewer  inhabitants.  Thus  idlenefs,  luxury, 
Sind  migrations,  will  exalt  a  kingdom  to  imaginary 
wealth,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  reduce  it  to  adtual 
poverty.  Nay,  if  we  confider  only  the  latter  of 
thefe  three  afiigned  caufes,  namely,  the  peopling  an 
crarrifoning,  &c.  of  new  colonies,  it  will  be  found 
according  to  the  beft  political  calculations,  t  iat  a 
country  cannot  arm  or  fend  abroad  more  than  one 
man  out  of  an  hundred  without  running  the  nlque 

of  greatly  injuring  its  agriculture,  commerce,  ma¬ 
nufactures,  and  population. f  Kut  the  declenlion 
of  Spain ,  or  any  other  country  circum  (lanced  lixe 
her  "  fhall  be  confidered  more  at  large  in  another 
part  of  this  Effay.  And  therefore  it  may  iuffice  to 
obferve  for  the  prefent,  that,  though’  it  is  death  in 
Spain  to  export  money,'  yet  the  riches  of  the  Spa¬ 
niard  make  wings  for  themfelves  and  take  their  flight  to 
other  nations :  So  that  hpain  has  a  leffer  ihare  of 
her  own  money,  than  I  ranee,  England,  and  Holland 
have  of  it.  Neither  laws  nor  penalties  can  .confine 
treafure,  when  food,  raiment,  and  other  common 
Heceffaries  of  life  are  wanted.  In  this  fenfe 


Aurum 


t  Of  this  opinion  is  the  writer  In  ft  quoted.  Experience  has 
{hewn  perpetually,,  fays  he,  that  no  European  prince  (in  a  trading 
country  where  agriculture  is  alfo  encouraged)  who  has  a  million 
of  fubje&s,  can  poflibly,  without  deftroying  himielf,  keep  and 
jnaintain  above  ten  thoufand  foldiers  and  lea-men.  But  the  ca  c 
was  different  antiently  with  regard  to  common wealths .  tor  this 
proportion  between  the  foldiers  and  the  reft  of  the  people, 
which  is  now  as  one  to  an  hundred,  might  in  tliofe  times  be  pi  city 
near  as  one  is  to  eight?'  Hijt.  de  lu  Decadence ,  *.at.  tom.  I. 

Partly  for  the  fame  reafon.%  the  Prujjiaus  and  Aujh'iam  at  pre¬ 
fent  may  afford  thirty  foldiers  to  our  ten ,  merely  bccaufe  we  arc 
the  more  induftrious  nation,  and  can  better  employ  our  iub  • 
je&s. 
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Aurum  per  medios  ire  fatellites, 

Et  perrumpere  amat  faxa  potentius 
Idtu  fulmineo, 

“  Nature,”  “  fays  Locke ,  cc  has  bellowed  mines  on 
feveral  parts  of  the  world,  but  their  riches  are  only 
for  the  indufirious  and  frugal .  Whomever  elfe  they 
it  is  with  the  diligent  and  fober  only  they  flay. 
And  it  the  virtue  and  provident  way  of  living  of 
our  anceftors  (content  with  our  native  convenien¬ 
ces  of  life,  without  the  coftly  itch  after  the  materi¬ 
als  ot  pride  and  luxury  from  abroad)  were  brought 
into  fafhion  and  countenance  again  amongft  us, 
this  would  do  more  to  keep,  and  increafe  our 
wealth  and  enrich  our  land,  than  all  our  paper-helps 
about  inter  eft ,  money ,  bullion ,  &c.  which,  however 
eagerly  we  may  catch  at,  will  not,  I  fear,  without 
better  hulbandry,  keep  us  from  finking,  whatever 
contrivances  we  may  have  recourfe  to.  ’Tis  with 
a  kingdom  as  with  a  family,  ipending  lefs  than  our 
own  commodities  will  pay  for  is  the  fure  and  only 

way  of  growing  rich. - Till  then,  we  in  vain,  I 

fear,  endeavour  with  noife  and  weapons  of  law  to 
drive  the  wolf  from  our  own  to  one  another’s  doors: 
The  breed  ought  to  be  extirpated  out  of  the  ifland, 
for  want,  brought  in  by  ill  management,  andnur- 
fed  up  by  expenfive  vanity,  will  make  the  nation 
poor,  and  fpare  no-body.”  * 

People  are  naturally  increafed  by  induftry  in  huf- 
bandry ;  and  the  lelf-fame  induftry  falls  by  degrees 
into  trade  and  commerce.  Whatever  elfe  enriches 
p.  ftate,  is  not  a  conftant  feeding  ftream, 

(Tho*  deep,  yet  clear,  tho*  gentle,  yet  not  dull. 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o’er-flowing  full;) 

but 

*  Conf derat.  on  lowering  inter ejl,  Sec.  p.  35.  vol.  II.  fol. 
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but  a  momentary  impetuous  torrent,  more  deftruc- 

tive  than  fruitful. - It  was  a  received  Opinion 

amongft  the  antients,that  alarge,  bufy,  well-peopled 
village,  fituated  in  a  country  thoroughly  cultivated^ 
was  ^a  more  magnificent  fight  than  the  palaces  or 
noblemen  and  princes,  in  the  midft  ot  negledled 
lands. -f  It  is  of  great  ufe  therefore  to  find  full  em¬ 
ployment  for  country-labourers  and  keep  them  at 
home :  And  fo  much  the  rather,  as  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved  in  general,  that  almoft  every  peafant  who 
leaves  his  native  abode  or  diftrift,  becomes  after¬ 
wards  an  unprofitable  member  to  fociety.  1  he 
country  is  deprived  of  a  labourer,  and,  if  he  finds 
himfelf  obliged  to  return  thither,  he  feldom  gives 
his  mind  cordially  to  labour.  —  Therefore  (fays  an 
obferving  foreigner)  “  the  lofs  of  a  peafant,  induftri- 
ous  in  hufbandry,  who  breeds  up  his  family  in  the 
fame  occupation,  is,  though  it  be  not  perceived,  of 
greater  detriment  to  the  community  than  the  death 
of  two  or  three  well-drefied  footmen.” 

Rome  was  ruined  more  by  negledt  of  agriculture, 
and  giving  no  attention  to  ufeful  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  than  by  the  invafion  of  barbarians.  Her 
foldiers  could  be  but  little  depended  on,  when  they 
had  no  home,  no  profeflion,  (but  that  of  plunder 
and  devaluation)  with  nothing  to  lofe.  On  the 
other  hand,  whilft  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  was 
kept  in  full  vigour,  the  people  of  Ifrael  multiplied 
and  flourifhed;  but  degenerated  into  (loth  and 
luxury  under  a  negligent  prince,  in  many  other  re- 
fpefts  renowned  for  wifdom.  —  Read  all  hiflories  of 
all  ages,  and  you  will  find  induftrious  nations  the 
rnoft  populous  as  well  as  the  moft  virtuous. 

In** 

+  Fundi  propter  culturam  jucundiores  funt  multis  quam  regie 
polita  aedificia  aliorum  :  Cum  hujus  fpe&atfim  veniant  villas,  non 
iut  apud  Lucullum)  ut  videant  pinacothecas,  fed  ope ro thecas ,  M. 
Farro  de  Re  Ruft .  1.  i>  c.  2.  p.  47. 
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Induftry  is  the  vis  motrix  of  hufbandry  *,  and 
therefore  an  antient  Englifo  writer  obierves,  “  that 
a  fingle  uncultivated  acre  is  a  real  phyfical  evil  in 
any  ftatc,”  But,  if  men  will  extend  this  principle, 
then  the  breaking  up  and  bringing  into  culture 
large  portions  of  ground,  formerly  wafte  and  neg¬ 
lected,  will  be  an  acquifition  of  value  to  every  ftate  5 
lor  fuch  tracts  of  ground  properly  managed  (even 
upon  fuppofition  they  can  never  be  made  equal  to 
the  beft  loils)  will  afford  additional  employment  and 
fubfiftence  to  a  confiderable  number  of  people. 

^  It  is  ceitain,  from  facred  writings,  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Ifrael  manifefted  no  great  uneafinels  concern- 
^ng  fear  city  or  famine,  d  hough  they  were  fhut  up 
within  narrow  bounds,  (nor  was  the  country  align¬ 
ed  them  famous  for  fertility)  yet  no  nation  upon 
earth,  occupying  the  fame  extent  of  ground,  was 
more  populous j.  for  agriculture  was  held  by  them 
in  high  efteem,  and  carried  to  all  the  perfection 
they  could  give  it  p  b elides  which,  their  fupreme 
Legislator  had  promifed  them  abundant  harvefts  as 
natural  rewards  of  their  induftry  and  obedience.* 
Such  aie  the  effeCts  of  induftfious  diligence:  And 
a  nation  thus  employed  may  be  compared  to  a  piece 

of 

m  1 

*  hearken  to  his  judgments,  and  keep  tljem,  /  mil  lo  ve 

and  blfs  the r,  and  multiply  thee  ;  he  will  blefs  the  fruit  of  thy 
land,  thy  corn ,  and  thy  wine,  and  thine  oil ,  the  increafe  of  thy 

,  ’  anf  tJje  fiock*  °f  tty  faep,  in  the  land  which  he  Jware  unto 
i  f  fathers  to  give  thee.  Thou  j bait  be  blcffed  above  all  people  : 

eere  fall  not  be  a  male  or  female  barren  among  you,  or  among  your 
cattle.  Deut.  c.  vii.  v.  12,  13,  14.  J 

The  lord  thy  God  bringitb  thee  into  a  giod  land,  a  land  of  brooh 

0,  water,  of fount  aim  and  depths  that  firing  out  of  rallies  and  hills  ; 

°J  f -ft  andharley,  vnd fig-trees,  and  pomegranates,  aland 

ct  ml  and  honey,  wherein  thou  Jhalt  eat  bread  without  Jcancnefs. 
iDicl.  c.  vin.  v.7,  8,  9  j  j 

If  you  hearken  diligently  to  my  commandments,  /  will  free  you  the 
ratn  ,n  due  feafon,  the  firft  rain,  and  the  latter  rain,  that  thou  may  eg 

g  f  ?,  fj/0™.’  and.  thy  fJP’e’  a>“l  thine  oil.  I  Will  fend  graft 
in  tty  fields  for  thy  cattle.  Ibid.  V.  i  3  _ -15.  ^ 
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of  tapiftry-work,  where  a  certain  texture  of  threads 
and  an  union  of  colours,  imperceptibly  intei woven 
and  blended  together,  repreient  agriculture,  tiade, 
commerce,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  In  mixing  and 
harmonizing  thefe  confifts  the  great  fkill  of  the 
workman  :  And,  except  due  care  be  taken  in  this 
point,  the  richeft  materials  will  be  weak,  unplea- 
finer,  and  ufeleis.  —  Therefore  though  trade,  com¬ 
mercial  arts,  and  hufbandry  fhould  be  all  encouraged 
and  fupported  in  wife  governments  with  fcrupulous 
attention,  yet  ftill  the  lcale  may  be  allowed  to  pre¬ 
ponderate  in  favour  of  agriculture  :  But  that  in  lo 
(lierht  a  degree  as  only  to  be  perceived  by  a  few  per¬ 
forms  of  moft  difeerning  judgment ;  for  the^  people 
employed  in  manufaftures,  artizanfhip,  &c.  are 
flarved  in  times  unprofperous  to  their  bufinefs,  if 
they  are  not  fupplied  with  the  common  ncccilai ics 
of  life  by  the  generous  induftry  of  the  cultivator; 
nay,  even  in  more  profperous  times  care  mu  if 
be  taken  to  fupply  our  fellow-citizens  with  food 
convenient,  and  that  food  at  a  moderate  price,  tor 
fear  of  being  under-fold  in  the  works  oi  our  labour 
by  other  nations. 

But  with  us,  fays  Columella ,  fpeaking  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  (though  the  remark  will  hold  good  by  way 
of  expoftulation  with  the  prefent  age)  “  all  trades 
and  occupations  of  life  are  taught  young  people ,  except¬ 
ing  agriculture*  And  hence  it  happens,  that  as 

opinion 

*  Atqui  ego  fatis  mirari  non  poflum,  quod  qui  ccdificare  veunt 
fabros  &  architcdtos  advocent ;  qui  navigui  mari  toncredere,  gu- 
bernandi  peritos ;  qui  bella  moliri,  armornm  Sc  militia?  gr.rtro^ 
Sola  res  ruRica,  qure  line  dubitatione  proxima,  Sc  quaii  conlatl- 
guinea  fa.pientiai  elt,  tam  dilcentibus  egeat  quam  magiilris.  • 
Agricolationis  dodlores  qui  fe  profiterentur,  neque  dilcipulos 
cognovi. — At  fine  agricultoribus  nec  confiftere  mortales,  nec  aii 
polfe,  manifeRum  eft.  Quo  magis  prodigii  fimile  eR,  quod  ac- 
cidit,  ut  res  corporibus  noRris,  vitTque  utilitati  maxime  conve¬ 
niens,  minimam  ufque  in  hoc  tempus  confbmmationcir.  haberet, 

iJquc 
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opinion  and  cujlom  are  the  two  fovereigns  of  the  world 
and  as  our  anceltors  neglected  to  cultivate  their  lands 
inperfon,oreftablillifutficientlawsfor  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  hulbandry,  we,  their  defendants,  adopt  the 
fame  ideas  and  conduct  without  hefitation.  Hence 
the  art  is  little  thought  of,  or  efteemed  in  general ; 
for  our  parents,  not  pofitively,  but  indirectly,  infufed 
into  us  a  diftafte  for  it,  and  the  government  has  not 
thought  fit,  in  fome  inftances  at  leaft,  to  awaken 
the  hulbandman’s  attention  by  a  proper  number  of 
rewards  and  inducements. 

All  dates  owe  more  to  agriculture  than  any  other 
profejfion  of  life.  Thus,  for  example,  it  will  be 
found  upon  a  near  examination  that  grain  of  every 
kind,  fleln-meat,  wine,  beer,  oil,  (and,  in  fhort 
whatever  the  merchant  and  hulbandman  vend  either 
at  home,  or  abroad:)  —  The  timber,  cordao-e,  fail- 
eloth  and  provifions,  ufed  in  navigation  •,  °veo-eta- 
bles  alimentary  or  medicinal,  as  likewife  fruits  • 
fewel,  wax,  tallow,  honey,  hops,  faffron,  and  the 
productions  of  the  dairy,  with  an  infinite  number 
of  etcateras  all  proceed  originally  from  the  culti¬ 
vating  hand  or  watchful  care  of  the  poor  peafant.  — 

1  .  in  regard  to  the  manufacturer, 

who  in  general  exercifes  his  induftry  upon  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  cultivator,  or  the  creatures  bred  up 
and  iupported  by  him.  -  Thus  art  Itands  indebted 
to  the  hufbandman  and  peafant  for  the  materials  fhe 
works  upon-  and  that  almoft  from  the  higheft  to 
the  lowed  inftance ;  wherefore  upon  the  whole  the 
main  bufinefs  of  every  well-regulated  government 

1  ?  ta^  care  tKat  the  fodrce  which  fupplies  all 
thefe  affiftances  may  be  rendered  as  copious  and 
pe.  manent  as  poffible :  And  that  it  may  always  in- 

creafe 


i&tess. 
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creafe  in  proportion  to  the  induftry,  trade,  and  po- 

puloufnefs  of  any  nation.* 

Yet  thefe  are  not  the  only  affiftances  and  advan¬ 
tages  which  agriculture  affords  to  various  induftri- 
ous  members  of  fociety  in  their  feveral  trades  and 
employments.  The  exporter  or  merchant  cannot 
hope  for  great  demands  and  quick  returns,  except 
he  can  furnifli  foreign  markets  at  a  moderate  rate  ; 
and,  as  the  manufacturer  muff  gain  a  livelihood  and 
other  profits  which  are  to  be  confidered  as  the  juft 
refult  of  his  labour,  one  may  venture  to  affert  that 
the  'price  of  goods  is  principally  founded  upon  that  of 
provifions .  Which  lingle  circumftance  may  be  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  an  inconteftable  proof  that  trade  and 
commerce  depend  on  the  good  cultivation  of  the 
earth  :  And,  of  courfe,  whoever  encourages  the  lat¬ 
ter  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  patron  and  piomoter 
of  the  former . 

It  is  therefore  a  prime  arcanum  of  government  to 
maintain  agriculture  in  full  vigour  and  profperity, 
care  being  Taken  that  grounds  reputedly  ufelefs  may 
be  rendered  ufeful  by  cultivating  fomething  proper¬ 
ly  adapted,  and  congenial  as  it  were  to  the  nature 
of  the  foil :  (Which  by  the  way  was  the  grand  fe- 
cret  of  Flemifh  hufbandry  fo  much  admired  by  our 
anceftQrs  in  the  beginning  and  middle  ol  the  lalt 
century.)  To  which  may  be  added  the  draining 
of  fens  and  moraffes  j  inclofing  commons  •,  clean¬ 
ing  wafte  tradts  of  land  from  heath,  briars,  fhrubs, 
and  furze*,  diligent  fearch  for  coals,  minerals,  &Y. 
public  and  private  encouragements  for  planting  tim- 
Der-trees  ;  and,  above  all,  the  bringing  wild  native 
plants  and  graffes  into  culture  and  uie,ff  and  the 


f  Hartlib  fays,  “  we  have  in  England ,  growing  wild,  23  forts 
of  trefoil,  one  of  the  wholefomell,  belt-tailed  vegetables  that 
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introduction  of  foreign  ones  for  the  better  and  more 
abundant  fupportof  cattle.  For  it  is  not  fufficient 
that  lands  fhould  be  cultivated  ;  it  is  neceffary  like- 
wife,  that  they  fhould  be  well*  properly,  and  vigo^ 
roufly  cultivated. 

Hence  the  true  genius  of  animating  agriculture 
muft  refide  in  him,  or  thole,  that  hold  the  reins  of 
government  in  any  flourifliing^  Hate  or  kingdom  ; 
as  alfo  in  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  ;  nor  fhould  rewards  be  wanting,  nor  public 
premiums,  nor  marks  of  favour.  For  agriculture, 
in  a  word,  as  it  is  the  moft  ufeful,  fo  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  firft  employment  of  man.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  a  noble  occupation  to  employ  ufefuliy 
the  gifts  which  God  has  depofited  for  us  in  the 
hands  of  nature,  and  beftow  them,  when  perfected 
by  our  induftry,  for  the  fupport  of  human  kind. 

Sacred  feripture  beautifully  reprefents  a  king  in 
this  charafter,  namely,  Uzziah  •*  —  Homer ,  con¬ 
formably  to  the  fimplicity  and  virtue  of  antient  ages, 
reprefents  a  king  Handing  amongft  the  reapers  and 
giving  them  directions  by  pointing  with  his  lceptre.f 
■ —  Ovid  has  deferibed  a  prince  with  great  juftice, 

who 

cattle  can  feed  on  :  And* yet  only  two  forts  are  admitted  into  hus¬ 
bandry." 

I  will  not  difpute  but  that  thofe  two  forts  are  well  fele&ed  ; 
but  many  of  the  other  kinds  will  profper,  where  thefe  will  not. 

Dr.  Merret,  in  his  Pinax,  enumerates  26  known  forts  of  tre¬ 
foils,  which  are  natives  of  England  and  Wales.  And  many  more 
might  Hill  be  difeovered,  it  we  gave  our  attention  to  ftjnd  out. 
new  kinds  of  wholetbme  food  for  grazing  animals. 

*  2  Chron.  c.  xxvi.  v.  10.  Hate  not  Jnijh  an  dry  which  the  mod 
High  hath  created.  Ecclj-s.  vii.  v.  15.  The  profit*  of  the  earth 
is  for  all,  the  king  himfelf  is  fer-ved  by  the  field .  Ibid.  v.  v.  9. 

\ 

t  ’Ey  S'  T sfMP&  BaSvhqiov  *  t$a  S' 

Hpwv,  Itelxq  S^yitconxq  tv  yi^a\v  t’xovleq. 

"  -B acrthivq  o  st  r ok?i  cujtty) 

r*^7r?goj»  ixuv  WriKii  W  typy  yy$o<7vp&  xf. 

Iliad,  r.  55c. 
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who  encourages  religion  and  cultivates  the  ai  ts  of 
peace: 

Quasritur  interea  quis  tantse  pondera  moli$ 
.Suftineat,  tantoque  queat  fuccedere  re^i. 

Deftinat  imperio  clarum  prasnuntia  veri 

Fama  Numam.  — — 

- - Animo  majora  capaci 

Concipit ;  &  quae  fit  rerum  natura,  requirit, 
Conjuge  qui  felix  Nymph  a ,  *  dudbufque  Cu - 

mcenis 

Sacrificos  docuit  ritus,  gentemque  feroci 

Affuetam  hello ,  pads  traduxit  ad  artes.  -  - 

.  Metam.  1.  xv. 

Under  this  head  I  will  give  the  picture  of  a  pi  incc 
who  makes  it  his  ftudy  to  encourage  religion  and 
agriculture  at  the  fame  time.  It  is  a  {ketch  drawn 
by  a  poet  of  our  own  country  : 

Our  ifle,  indeed,  too  fruitful  was  before  : 

But  all  uncultivated  lay 

Out  of  the  folar  walk,  and  heav’ns  high-way  5 

With  rank  Geneva  weeds  run  o’er. 

And  cockle,  at  the  belt,  amidft  the  corn  it  bore. 
The  royal  hufbandman  appear’d, 

And  plough’d,  and  fow’d,  and  till’d : 

The  thorns  he  rooted  out,  the  rubbifh  clear  d3 
And  blefs’d  th’  obedient  field. 

When  ftraight  a  double  harveft  rofe. 

Such  as  the  fwarthy  Indian  mows  *, 

Or  happier  climates  near  the  line. 

Or  paradife  manur’d,  and  drefs’d  by  hands  divine. 

Dioclefian ,  according  to  the  account  left  us  by 
/Elius  Spartianus ,  found  more  true  greatnefs  and  fo- 

B  hd 
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lid  happinefs  in  his  little  villa  to  which  he  retired, 
than  ever  he  had  enjoyed,  even  on  the  imperial 
throne  ^  and  when  a  friend  once  perfuaded  him  to 
re-affisme  his  greatnefs,  “  Ah,  proconful,”  faid  he, 
“  if  you  could  but  flay  a  month  with  me,  and  fee 
how  my  fields  and  garden  thrive  and  profper,  you 
would  never  talk  and  judge  fo  remotely  from  the 
truth  of  things  as  you  do  at  prefent !”  and  Conflan - 
tine  IV.  abridged  th tGeoponic  writers  himfelf,-f .  or 
at  leaft  caufed  an  abridgment  of  them  to  be  publifh- 
ed,  and,  perhaps,  revifed  it. 

Xenophon ,  in  his  book  of  (economics ,  bellows  due 
encomiums  on  a  terfiaii  king,  who  examined,  with 
his  own  eyes,  the  Hate  of  agriculture  throughout 
his  dominions,  and  in  all  fuch  excurfions  (according 
as  occafion  required)  bountifully  rewarded  the  in- 
duftrious,  and  leverely  difcountenanced  the  flothful. 
In  another  place  he  obferves,  that,  when  Cyrus  dis¬ 
tributed  premiums  with  his  own  hand  to  diligent 
cultivators,  it  was  his  cuftom  to  fay,  “  My  friends, 
I  have  a  like  title  with  yourfelves  to  the  fame  ho¬ 
nours  and  remuneration  from  the  public ;  I  give 
you  no  more  than  I  have  deferved  in  my  own  per- 
fon ;  having  made  the  felf-fame  attempts  with  equal 
diligence  and  fuccefs.55* 

Xenophon ,  in  another  part  of  the  fame  treatife, 
informs  us,  that  when  Lyfander  brought  prefents 
to  Cyrus  from  the  Hates  of  Greece  that  were  in  con¬ 
federacy  with  him,  the  prince  received  him  with 
all  imaginable  courtefy  and  humanity,  and,  amongft 
other  things,  Ihewed  him  his  gardens,  which  were 
called  the  paradife  of  Sardis.  The  ambafiador,  who 

was 

+  Greek  writers  on  hufbandry.  In  the  next  Essay  we  fhall 
fpeak  more  concerning  them  and  their  works  ;  parts  of  which 
are  ilill  extant.  I  o  which  will  be  added  fomc  account  of  the 
emperor  Conjlantine  IV. 

*  Oeconom.  c.  4.  fed.  16,  fcV. 
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"was  equally  charmed  with  the  plan  and  execution 
of  the  whole,  expreffed  himfelf  in  raptures  con-  x 
cerning  the  man  who  had  fhewn  fuch  genius  in  the 
defign,  as  well  as  fkill  in  the  cultivating  part.  ^  Cy¬ 
rus,  having  obferved  him  with  lbmeplealure,  ipoke 
to  this  effedl :  “  You  fee  in  me,”  laid  he,  “  the 
perfon  who  conceived,  difpofed,  and  adjufted  all 
this  *,  I  can  even  fhew  you  a  confiderable  number 
of  trees  that  were  planted  with  my  own  hands  *,  for, 
whenever  I  find  an  interval  from  public  bufinels,  it 
is  my  cuftom  to  labour  till  the  fweat  comes  upon 
my  brows.”  Ly fancier,  amazed  with  this  declara- 
•  tion,  furveyed  the  prince  again,  and  feeing  him 
drefied  not  only  with  propriety,  but  fplendor,  and 
having  already  been  witnefs  to  his  politenefs  and 
elegance  of  manners,  “  O  king,”  cried  he,  “  you 
are  truly  fortunate,  in  poffefling  fo  fine  a  genius, 
and  employing  it  in  fo  ufeful  a  manner  !”-f 

Our  author  concludes  this  narration  with  remark¬ 
ing,  that  a  truly  great  prince  ought  to  hold  the 
arts  of  war  and  agriculture  in  the  Jhigheft  efteem ; 
for  by  fuch  means  he  will  be  enabled  to  cultivate 
his  territories  effectually,  and  protect  them  when 
cultivated. 

Such  was  the  character  Xenophon  gave  of  one  of 
the  mod  amiable  and  profperous  princes  that  ever 
adorned  the  pagan  world.  There  are  modern  prin  • 
ces  who  may  equal  Cyrus  in  his  military  capacity,  but 
are  totally  ignorant  or  regardlefs  of  matters  of  agri¬ 
culture: 

But  nothing  affeCts  the  heart  more  pleafingly  and 
naturally  than  the  account  which  Homer  gives  us  of 
old  king  Laertes,*  who,  though  diverted  of  wealth, 
power,  and  grandeur,  retired  into  the  country  and 
jived  happy  on  a  little  farm,  purchafed,  in  all  pro- 

C  2  bability, 

•f*  Oecono?nic.  C.  4.  fe£l.  2C — 23'. 

*  OdjJfey ,  1.  xxiv. 
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bability,  with  money  gained  by  his  labour  and  in- 
duftry.  “  The  good  man’s  fields,”  fays  the  poet, 
“  were  in  excellent  culture,  and  Ulyjfes  found  him 
hard  at  work,  digging  round  the  roots  of  a  plant, 
and  expediting  his  fervants  from  the  woods  with 
thorns  to  form  a  quick-fet  fence.” 

Plutarch ,  who,  in  this  refpect,  feems  to  have 
wanted  a  tafte  for  true  fimplicity,  confiders  the 
whole  pafifage  relating  to  Laertes ,  as  mean  and  de¬ 
grading  :  But  Cicero  refers  to  it  with  approbation  ; 
for  in  his  Cato  major ,  fpeaking  of  the  innocent  a- 
mufements  of  old-age,  he  illuftrates  his  aflertions 
by  this  very  example  :  Homerus  Laertem  defiderium 
lenient em ,  quod  capiebat  e  filio ,  colentem  agrum  &  fter- 
corantem  facit.  And,  by  the  way,  the  Menedemus 
of  Terence  is  the  very  copy  of  Laertes  in  Homer : 
A  ftrong  inftance  that  Terence ,  who  could  be  no 
ill  judge  of  a  well-drawn  character,  thought  Homer* % 
an  exadd  reprefentation  of  human  nature,  and  the 
applaufe  with  which  that  comedy  was  received, 
fhews  that  all  Rome  was  of  the  fame  opinion. 

Having  thus  proved  on  the  one  hand,  that  agri¬ 
culture,  in  the  opinion  of  the  wifer  antients,  is  an 
occupation  and  amufement  not  unbecoming  the 
higheft  clals  of  men ;  it  may  be  oblerved,  on  thq 
other  hand,  that  it  carries  with  it  many  more  ad¬ 
vantages  in  all  well  regulated  governments  than 
have  been  hitherto  fpoken  of. — “  If  we  are  defirous 
therefore”  (fays  a  fenfible  author  upon  this  occa- 
fion)  “  that  a  tree”  (by  which  he  means  the  com¬ 
mon-wealth)  “  fhould  be  enabled  to  furnifh  good 
fruit,  we  muft  not  limit  our  attention  to  the  mere 
cultivation  of  its  branches,  namely,  trade,  com¬ 
merce,  manufactures,  &c.  but,  on  the  contrary, 
ought  always  to  perlevere  in  improving  the  foil, 
and  nurfing  the  roots  that  collect  the  nouri^hmentf, 
by  which  he  makes  an  allufion  to  the  encouragement 
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of  agriculture  :  “  For  on  that  depends  the  combined 
ftrength  and  vigour  of  the  allegorical  tree  we  are 

now  defcribing.”  *  .  u  c 

Mr.  Wallace ,  in  his  ingenious  differ  tat  ion  before 

referred  to,  is  of  the  fame  fentiments  with  M.  du 
Hamel ;  and  as  I  think  it  not  the  lefs  unfair,  for  be- 
ino*  common,  to  adopt  another  writer’s  notions  foi 
one’s  own,  I  fhall  tranfcribe,  once  for  all,  five  or 
fix  fhort  fimilar  remarks  on  the  prefent  topic,  which 
may  corroborate  what  fhall  afterwards  be  advanced, 

•  -and  ferve  to  vindicate  me  from  being  thought  to 
maintain  any  novel  opinions  upon  this  iubjcct. 

“  Operofe  manufactures  of  linen,  wool,  and  hlk, 
toys  and  curiofities  of  wood,  metals,  or  earth,  ele¬ 
gant  furniture,  paintings,  ftatues,  fcfo  and  all  the 
refinements  of  an  opulent  trading  nation,  tend  to 
multiply  men’s  wants,  make  the  moft  necefiary  and 
fubftantial  things  dearer,  and,  in  general,  increafe 

the  expences  of  living.  - In  proportion  as  tafte 

increafes,  men’s  wants  increafe.  Where  ma¬ 

nufactures  abound,  perhaps  ffve§  acies  will  only 

B  3  keep 

*  #*■ 

*  Du  Hamel;  Culture  ties  Terns.  Tom.  V.  cn  prrf.  p.  z. 
This  beautiful  allufion  feems  to  be  borrowed  from  Lord  Veru- 
lam:  Si  arborem  folito  fruftuofiorem  fieri  ciipiae,  de  ramis  me- 
dicandis  fruftra  cogitaveris  :  Terra  ipfa  circa  radicem  lubjgen- 
da,  &  gleba  lxtior  admovenda,  aut  nihil  egeris. 

De  Augment.  Scient.  1.  ii.  p.  ji.  fol. 

-f  Numbers  of  mankind,  p.  23. 

X  Ibid.  p.  30.  ,  • 

\  Five  acres,  per  head,  appear  in  my  judgment  too  many, 
even  where  manufactures  flourifh  greatly.  1  he  Romans,  in  t  ien^ 
calculations  and  alignments  of  land,  allowed  only  a  couple  oj 
acres  to  each  perfon,  but  that  allowance  was  over-fcanty,  tluir 
acre  being  fomewhat  fmaller  than  ours.  But,  upon  the  whole, 
regard  muft  always  be  had  to  the  perfection  that  agiicultuic  h 
arrived  at  in  any  country. 

Nor  will  this  alignment  of  five  (or  rather  four)  acres,  per 
head,  any  ways  clafh  with  my  calculation  in  a  lubiequent  part 
x  of  this  effay,  becaufe  Mr.  Wallace  fpeaks  of  land  at  an  average 
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keep  a  man  ;  where  the  tafte  is  more  fimple,  much 
lefs  may  fuffice.  * - The  antients  had  an  advan¬ 

tage  over  the  moderns •,  trade  was  more  confined* 
and  agriculture  more  encouraged,  f  —  The  difcove- 
ry  of  the  two  Indies  have  increafed  depopulation.  £ 
• —  Laftly,  to  import  elegant  manufactures,  in  the 
room  of  elegant  ones  export edy  is  doincr  no- 
thing.5’  § 

In  confequence  of  thefe  remarks,  we  fhall  ob~ 
ferve,  that  manufactures,  trade,  and  commerce* 
(by  which  we  mean  the  true  commerce  of  the  an- 
tient  ‘ Tyrians  and  Phoenicians ,  that  of  ceconomy)  and 
alfo  the  mechanic  arts  in  general,  render  every  ftate 
wealthy  and  flourishing  *,  but  agriculture  is  the  true 
foundation  of  all.  ||  —  It  is  that  alone  which  feeds  a 

nation* 

as  it  runs,  cultivated,  or  uncultivated.  For  if  the  good  land  he 
tolerably  well  managed,  and  if  we  (peak  of  bread  only,  one  acre 
of  wheat  will  fupply  two  perfons  during  the  whole  year. 

*  Numbers  of  mankind,  p.  25. 
t  Ibid.  p.  96. 

J  Idem,  ibid, 
i  Ibid.  p.  26. 

7  (I  Whilh  agriculture  conti'nues  in  good  health,”  fays  Xeno -* 
p:son,  “  every  other  art  grows  ftrong  and  flourifhing. ”  Oeconom. 
ch.  xv.  and  in  another  place,  fpeaking  on  the  fame  fubject, 
favs,  “  that  art  is  moft  worthy  to  be  approved  of  by  all  wife  men^ 
which  brings  the  grcateil  convenience  and  pro  lit  to  the  hate.” 

“  Agriculture  is  one  of  the  nobleft  and  mod  neceflary  parts  of 
induiiry  belonging  to  a  common  wealth  :  The  firfb  ground  of 
mutual  trading  between  men  and  the  well-fpring  of  wealth  in 
all  well-ordered  focieties.” 

Hartlie ’s  Epifle  Dedicatory,  prefixed  to  Sir  Richard  We f 
ton’s  difccurfe  on  the  hujbandry  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  40 
1655.  p.  4,  5. 

Samuel  Hart  lib,  a  German  gentleman  by  birth,  was  the 
great  promoter  of  hufbandry  during  the  times  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  and  much  elieemed  by  all  ingenious  men  in  thofe  days. 
Milton  addretfed  to  him  his  Treatije  on  Education,  and  Sir  W. 
Petty  inferibed  two  letters  to  him  on  the  fame  fuhjett.  Lond.  4°. 
1647,  1640.  Of  his  peniion  from  Cromwell,  on  account  of 
ns  advancing  the  art  of  agriculture,  we  have  already  fpoken. 

Abou£ 
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nation,  and  makes  it  populous.  And,  though  the 
former  ought  generally  to  be  looked  upon  as  effica¬ 
cious  means  that  tend  to  the  enrichment  of  any  ftate 
or  kingdom,  yet  thefe  very  means  derive  their  ori¬ 
ginal  efficacy  from  the  fupplies  and  affiftances  of  t  ic 

latter  •,  which,  like  a  large  river,  carries  wealth  ami 

C  4  plenty 


About  the  time  when  this  author  flounfhed  feems  to  be  an 
aera,  when  Englijh  hulhandry  rofe  to  high  perfedtion  ;  lor  t.i 
preceding  wars  had  made  the  country- gentry  poor,  and  m 
confequence  thereof,  induftrious  ;  tho’  fometimes  the  reverfe ot 
this  happens  in  many  kingdoms  But  thefe  wife  men  found  he 
cultivation  of  their  own  lands  to  be  the  very  be.,  poll  they  could 
be  fixed  in.  Yet,  in  a  few  years,  when  the  reftoration  took 
place,  all  this  induftry  and  knowledge  were  turned  into  diflipa- 
tion  and  heedleffhefs  ;  and  then  hulhandry  palled  almoft  mtire- 

ly  into  the  hands  of  farmers.  ...  ,  ,  T  _ 

The  famous  work  attnbuted  to  Harthb ,  and  called  the  Le- 

gacy,  was  only  drawn  up  at  Harthb' s  requcft,  and,  palling  thro 
his  correftion  and  revifion,  was  publillied  by  him ;  it  conf.lts 
of  one  general  anfwer  to  the  following  query,  namely,  -what 
are  the  aBual  defeBs  and  omiffions,  at  aljo  the  foffibk  impro  ve- 

menu  in  Englilh  hujbandry  ?  . 

The  real  author  of  this  work  was  R.  Ch  ild.  To  it  are  an  • 
nexed  various  correfpondences  from  perfons  eminent  lor  fell  m 
agriculture  at  that  time;  as  C.D.  B.  IV.  R.  11.  /.  Under  hid > 
Henry  Cruttenden ,  W.  Potter,  fcfr.  as  alfo  the  Me  nun  us  Lxtifi- 
cans ,  and  20  large  experiments  by  G.  Plattes :  1  ogetner  with 

annotations  on  the  legacy  by  Dr.  Arnold  Bead,  and  replies  to 
the  animadverfions  by  the  author  of  the  Legacy.  .  , 

Hartlib  writ  a  little  treatife  on  Setting  Land,  which  is  much 
efteemed;  and  fome  attribute  to  him  Adams  Art  revived,  tho' 
that  work  feems  to  belong  more  properly  to  Sir  II.  Pult[- 

He  alfo  publiihed  Sir  R.  Wejlon  s  famous  dilcourfe  of  Flemijh 
hufbandry,  without  even  knowing  the  author’s  name  at  the 
time  of  the  firft  publication  ;  and  afterwards,  in  order  to  en¬ 
large  and  better  explain  it,  annexed  Dr.  Lent/  s  annotations  to 
it.  This  is  all  1  know  concerning  his  (Hartlib  s)  performances 
in  agriculture.  He  writ,  befides,  a  true  and  ready  ivay  to  lea  n 
the  Latin  tongue,  40.  1654.  A  vindication  of  Air.  John  Dune, 
40.  1650,  3  fheets  ;  and  publiihed  I  wife  s  doubting  conjcione 

refolded,  8vo.  1652.  .  .  . 

Blythe  tells  us,  that  Hartlib  lodgedvand  maintained  Spec, <  in 
his  houfe,  wliillt  he  compofed  his  book  of  improve  aents  on 
hulhandry.  Improver  improved,  p.  1 77- 
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plenty  along  with  it,  embellifhing  its  borders,  val- 
lies,  and  a  wide  trail  of  country  round  it,  with  live¬ 
ly  verdure  and  delightful  landlcapes  ^  all  which  de¬ 
rive  their  richnefs  and  beauty  from  a  fingle  fpring, 
which,  by  degrees,  forms  itfelf  into  an  immenfe 
river,  being  fed  and  increafed  with  numberlefs  lit¬ 
tle  currents  and  rivulets. 

At  the  fame  time  that  thefe  remarks  are  made 
by  me,  I  have  induftrioufiy  avoided  the  taking  no¬ 
tice  of  numberlefs  paffages  which  the  antients  have 
left  us  in  regard  to  the  happinefs  of  a  life  palled  in 
agriculture,  as  may  be  feen  particularly  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Homer ,  Hefiod,  Xenophon, ,  Cato ,  Cicero,  Vir¬ 
gil,  Pliny  the  elder,  Columella ,  and  others,  who  writ 
fincerely  from  their  heart  in  better  ages.  Agri¬ 
culture  is  now  the  drudgery  of  the  lowed:  par?  of 
mankind,  and  not  the  amufement  of  the  brighteft 
and  mod  elegant  genius’s.  Thefe  beautiful  fcenes 
of  fairy-land  appeared  only  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
rural  fimplicity  :  For  the  country  now  has  adopted, 
from  the  higher  world,  its  proportionable  (hare  of 
frauds,  circumventions,  over-reaching  and  artifi¬ 
ces.  For  thefe  reafons,  we  fhall  reprefent  hufban- 
dry,  at  prefent,  to  be  juft  fuch  as  it  really  is  :  Or, 
in  other  words,  as  being  little  more  than  matter  of 
public  and  private  utility . 

Utility,  therefore,  being  in  our  days  the  main 
pbjedt  o^  human  purluits  in  agriculture,  it  is  with 
juftice,  that  the  antients  called  the  earth  our  common 
parent :  For  floe  not  only  feeds  the  tradefman,  ma¬ 
nufacturer,  and  artizan,  but  affords  them  materials 
to  exercife  their  induftry  upon  :  By  the  exchange  or 
fale  of  which  men  find  refources  wherewith  to  fup- 
ply  the  fecond  collateral  neceffaries  of  life;  and,  per¬ 
haps,  it  may  be  worth  remembering,  that  one  million's 
worth  of  things  vendible ,  being  productions  from  our 
earth,  and  raifed  by  our  own  hands  at  home,  will, 
when  exported,  bring  a  nation  more  real  gain  than  the 

fale 
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(ale  of  three  millions  worth  of  goods  in  manufactures, 
provided  the  materials  manufactured  are  pur  chafed Jrom 

X  abroad . 

From  hence,  as  well  as  many  other  parts  or  the 
prefentwork,  it  appears,  that  the  fruits  or  vegeta¬ 
ble  productions  of  the  earth  are  the  true  real  funda¬ 
mental  riches  of  any  country.  All  that  art  can  add 
to  nature  eftablifhes  only  a  fort  of  wealth  by  mutual 
convention  or  compact,  fubject  to  vicifiitudes  of 
time  and  the  caprices  of  cuftom.  Agriculture  a- 
lone  can  {land  its  ground  amidft  thele  revolutions : 
For  the  cultivations  of  the  earth  muff  always  be  at¬ 
tended  to.  Nay,  fo  active  is  this  firft  principle  of 
human  fubfiftence,  that,  if  it  be  deprefted  in  one 
country,  it  mult  naturally  rife  in  another.  When  it 
fubfides  in  part,  the  ftate  will  feel  fome  fenfible  dis¬ 
order  ;  but,  if  it  finks  intirely,  the  government  will 
gradually  fink  with  it.  This  made  a  great  and  ob- 
ferving  genius  fay,  almoft  two  centuries  ago,  “  that 
wheat,  and  other  ufeful  grains,  like  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  ocean,  will  force  their  way  in  fome 
place  or  other  :  If  you  check  them  in  Europe ,  they 
may  break  forth  in  ‘Tartary ,  or  the  IE  eft-  Indies”* 

A  fenfible  French  writer  has  luckily  hit  upon  the 
fame  original  notion  •,  “  agriculture,  deftroyed  by 
various  caufes,  traverfes  the  earth,  flying  from  place 
to  place,  where  it  is  opprefled,  and  taking  up  its 
reft  where  it  is  permitted  to  breathe  freely.  It 
reigns,  at  prefent,  where  nothing-  was  formerly  to 
be  feen  but  defarts ;  and  where  it  once  reigned, 
there  are  now  only  defarts.”  -f 

In  every  fort  of  work  where  man  is  concerned, 
and  particularly  in  agriculture,  which  is  the  main 
occupation  of  man,  the  expences  muft  be  deducted 
before  we  calculate  the  profit.  This  is  a  plain  Am¬ 
ple  truth,  eftabliflaed  upon  common  fenfe :  And 

the  . 

*■  MS.  Note  of  Gabriel  PJattes  upon  Gooie9 s  Hnjbaiuhy . 
t  Hijloire  dc  la  Decadency  &c.  lorn.  1. 
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the  neglect  of  attending  to  it  has  proved  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  many  nations,  which,  being  flattered  with  the 
ihewy  appearances  of  things,  have  preferred  riches 
acquired  by  the  tradefman  and  artizan  (points  high¬ 
ly  valuable  beyond  all  contradiction)  to  riches  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  productions  of  the  earth,  our  com¬ 
mon  parent,  which  fupplies  materials  to  the  tradef¬ 
man  and  artizan,  either  mediately  or  immediately : 
— —And,  that  no  offence  may  be  given  on  this 
fubject,  an  example  fliall  be  taken  from  our  neigh¬ 
bours  the  French.  * 

The  manufacturers  of  Lyons,  &c.  fend  abroad 
(more  or  lefs)  every  year,  as  many  different  forts  of 
workmanfhip  in  filk,  as  fell  for  1 5  millions  of  li- 
vres  ;  and  Paris  fupplies  foreign  countries  in  gold- 
fmith’s  work,  jewelry,  clocks,  watches,  gold  and 
diver  lace,  embroideries,  and  a  multitude  of  toys 
and  trifles,  commonly  called  clinquallerie ,  to  the  a- 
mount'of  10  millions  of  livres  annually  ;  yet  ftill 
the  previous  out-goings  ought  firft  to  be  deducted ; 
for  great  part  of  the  raw  filk  is  bought  from  other 
nations  ;  the  gold  and  filver  likewife  are  imported, 
upon  which  the  artitl  fhews  his  fkill :  And  the  fti- 
pend  of  workmen  makes  a  confiderable  abatement. 
Nay,  what  is  ftill  more,  thefe  very  people,  thus 
employed,  however  dexterous  they  may  be  in  their 
way,  yet  are  of  a  genius  abfolutely  limited,  fothat, 
upon  a  ceffation  of  bulinefs  in  their  proper  depart¬ 
ment,  they  are  unable  to  turn  their  hands  towards 
carrying  on  the  general  and  necelfary  labours  of  fo- 
ciety,  in  order  to  procure  fubfiftence  for  themfelves 
or  others.  Of  courfe,  when  their  relpeClive  occu¬ 
pation  flops,  or  is  flopped,  they  muft  either  remove 
tin.  mielves  elfewhere  (pei'haps  into  other  countries) 
or  fuffer  extreme  poverty  at  home.  Which  fhort 
companion  alone  is  iufficient  to  flrow  that -there  is 

fome 

Mi’,.ohe  du  Marq.  de  Mirebeau  pouv  concowir  au  Prix,  Sc c. 
P-  25f- 
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fome  little  fuperiority  on  the  fide  of  agriculture  in 
the  lonor-run,  and  upon  the  whole. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  retorted,  that  the  confumption 
of  provifions,  occafioned  by  manufactures,  advan¬ 
ces  the  price  of  the  hufbandman’s  commodities  •,  * 

agreed  : - But  at  the  fame  time  it  augments  the 

price  of  labour,  raiment,  and  almoft  every  com¬ 
mon  neceflfary  of  life.  All,  therefore,  we  contend 
for  is,  that  the  two  occupations  may  be  jufily  har¬ 
monized,  but  that  the  fcale  may  preponderate  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  favour  of  hufbandry  *,  left,  by  any  acciuent, 
fome  branch  of  trade  may  be  checked  or  (topped  ; 
—  for  provifion  muft  be  found  for  our  fellow-lub- 
jcfts,  and  that  juftly,  when  they  are  willing  to 
work,  but  cannot  find  employment  neverthelefs, 
in  governments  rightly  managed,  there  is  no  need 
of  a  competition  or  parallel  between  trade  and  huf¬ 
bandry,  for  in  all  cafes  they  mutually  aid  and  affift 
each  other. 

It  is  the  fame  in  the  feveral  branches  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  compared  with  themfelves  :  They  reciprocal¬ 
ly  ftrengthen  one  another.  Thus  for  example  (to 
give  one  principal  infiance  out  of  many)  pafturage 
lupports  the  cattle  which  are  abfolutely  neceffary 
for  the  cultivation  of  corn,  and  affords^  rich  ma¬ 
nures  to  carry  on  its  vegetation  with  prosperity. 
And  again,  the  fupreme  inftitutor  of  hufbandry  has 
arranged  things  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  no  one  prin¬ 
cipal  branch  fhould  interfere  with  another  in  point 
of  time.  The  preparation  of  the  earth  for  receiving 
fpring-corn,  or  grafifes,  is  completed  early  in  the 
year  *,  then  comes  on  the  feafon  or  making  hay ; 
next  fucceeds  an  interval  for  fummer-fallowing,  as 
alfo  for  horfe-hoeins;  and  (in  fome  countries)  clean- 

fing 

*  “  Though  the  value  of  labour  will  become  higher,  as  ma¬ 
nufactures  increafe,  it  will  not  compenfate  the  greater  cxpcnce 
of  living.  For  this  is  only  one  article,  and  will  not  enable  the 
lower  and  greater  part  of  mankind  to  furnilh  themfelves  with 
fuch  variety  as  growing  manufactures  render  feemingly  neceffia- 
ry,  and  difficult  to  be  purchafcd.”  Namiers  0}  mankind .’ 
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ling  the  vineyard;  afterwards  all  hands  feem  to 
be  at  leifure  for  carrying  on  the  great  work  of  har- 
veft ;  which  is  clofed  by  the  vintage ;  then  the  low¬ 
ing  of  wheat  takes  place,  as  alfo  the  feafon  for  win* 
ter-fallowing,  felling  of  wood,  repairing  fences, 
carrying  out,  and  lpreading  manures,  &c.  The 
whole  is  clofed  by  a  fort  of  paufe  and  remillion  from 
labour,  as  winter  is  the  time  for  a  general  prepara¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  renew  our  labours  with  fuccefs  and 
vigour  the  enfuing  Spring. 

But  to  return  from  this  fhort  digreffion. 

How  far  foever  men  may  languifh  for  the  acqui- 
fition  of  great  wealth  too  fuddenly,  certain  it  is, 
that  gold,  filver,  diamonds,  &c.  drawn  out  of  the 
mine,  neither  can,  nor  ever  will  enrich  a  country 
like  the  profits  made  by  trade  and  agriculture  ; 
both  which  every  wile  legislature  Should  cautioufly 
guard  and  take  care  of  as  the  eyes  and  heart  of  the 
political  body,  always  remembering  that  each  of 
tnem  has  a  child’s  (hare  in  the  affe&ion  and  efteem 
of  their  foifer-parent,  who  is  to  difeover  no  undue 
partiality  to  one  or  the  other,  any  farther  than  that 
agriculture  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  elder-born . 
Colbert  hair  ruined  hufbandry  in  France ,  by  making 
an  attempt  to  difinherit  agriculture,  and  adopt  trade ; 
whereas,  in  truth,  he  ought  to  have  encouraged  both, 
and  cauled  them  to  have  flourished  at  the  lame  time 
with  all  poSSible  luftre.  And  here  Mr.  Locke's  ad¬ 
vice  deferves  to  be  written  in  the  ftateman’s  memo¬ 
randum-book,  with  letters  of  gold;  “  he  that 
would  make  the  lighter  fcale  preponderate  to  the 
oppofitc,  will  not  io  loon  do  it  by  adding  increale 
or  new  weight  to  the  emptier,  as  'if  he  took  out  of 
me  heaviei  what  he  adds  to  the  lighter;  for  then 
half  fo  much  will  do  it.”  * 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  never  bed  for  a  country  to 
acquire  wealth  too  expeditiouSly.  Riches,  thus  ob¬ 
tained,  aic  like  acquisitions  made,  not  by  patient 

*  Confederations  on  lowering  inter cfe,  p.  p. 
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urooreflive  induftry,  but  by  gaming  or  lotteries.  — 

A  weak  mind  is  foon  over-let  with  an  inundation  of 
wealth  So  that,  perhaps,  it  might  be  better  fo 

fociety,  if  fometimes  over-grown  fortunes  (either  in 
trade  or  otherwife)  were  not  acquired  too  fuddemy  . 
For  then  there  would  be  more  equality,  an  e  s 

corruption  of  manners.*  . 

It  is  highly  prudent  to  place  all  the  1mp01ta.1t 

truths  above  mentioned  in  the  bell  lights  we  are 
able-,  for  fome  addrefs  and  much  delicacy  aie  re¬ 
quired  in  handling  a  fubjedt  of  fo  nice  a  nature : 
Efpecially  if  one  is  confcious  of  diffenting  eyei  1 
little  from  the  commonly  received  notions  ot  man¬ 
kind.  In  fuch  a  cafe ,  it  may  be  laid  with  Livy , 

lnvitus ,  Qucifi  vulnera ,  attingo. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  what  has  been  obferved 
incidentally,  though  agriculture  may  bring  leas  gold 
into  a  kingdom  than  trade  and  commerce  do,  yet 
it  produces  not  only  money  (as  in  caies  ot  exporta- 
tion,  &?c.)  but  money’s  worth,  or  iomething  more- 
valuable  to  a  nation  than  money  -,  as,  for  example, 

food,  increafe  of  fubjefts,  and  many  other  blelhngs 

and  advantages.  -  Of  courfe,  an  induftnous  well- 
peopled  nation  (if  the  alternative  is  to  be  cholen) 
had  better  be  without  large  fums  ot  wealth,  than 
fuffer  a  diminution  in  its  populoufnefs  •,  winch  lat¬ 
ter  muft  happen,  when  provifions,  raifed  by  agricul¬ 
ture,  are  rendered  dear,  or  trade  feels  any  confider- 

able  check  or  reduction.  It  is  true,  a  laige  quanti¬ 
ty 

*  Scripture  warns  againft  aiming  to  get  rich  too  foon,  or  too 
compendioully  :  for  great  polTeflions  thus  fuddenly  acquired 
throw  men  naturally  into  thoughtkfi.it is  and  luxuiy.  >  ucn  ■* 
lord  hath  given  thee  houfes  full  of  good  things,  ’which  thou  fiUedJt 
not ;  and  wells  digged,  where  thou  digged jl  not  ,  nmyan  s  an 
olive-tree s,  which  thou  planted]}  not  ’—when  thou  t /halt  have  eaten 
and  he  full,  then  beware  left  thou  forget  the  Lord  which  O'  oug 
thee  forth  out' of  the  land  cf  Egypt,  from  the  houfe  oj  bondage* 
Deu  r.  vi,  10,  11,  12.  And 'dgftm,  According  to  their  ta  ^ 
fovecre  THEY  FILLED  ;  they  were  filed,  and  their  heart  was  ex¬ 
alted  ;  therefore  have  they  forgotten  me.  Hosea  xjii. 

v.  6.  1 
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ty  of  money,  or  abundance  of  paper-credit  in  a 
'  country,  carry  with  them  a  dazzling  appearance, 
but  the  conclufion  drawn  from  thence  may  chance 
fometimes  to  prove  equivocal :  Nor  are  they  a  real 
proof  of  folid  permanent  national  wealth  or  ftreno-th 
except  agriculture  joins  its  true  concurrence  :  That 
being  the  only  profeffion,  which,  if  rightly  mana¬ 
ged,  is  fubjeft  to  no  change  or  variation,  except 
for  a  moment.  Much  increafe  of  riches  and  inhabi¬ 
tants,  fays  Solomon ,  is  in  the  Jlremth  of  the  ov  *  nr 
in  other  words,  the  profperity  of* hufbandry.  From 
whence  it  follows,  that  a  wife  people  would  fooner 
be  mailers  of  the  mountainous  fields  in  the  canton 
of  Berne ,  than  of  the  palace  and  treafury  of  Dehlia. 

And,  at  the  lame  time,  it  has  been  obierved,  per- 
nently  enough,  by  the  great  writers  of  antiquity 
when  they  have  been  confidering  public  cecono- 
nncs,  that  cities  may  be  rendered  unprofitably  po¬ 
pulous,  when  they  drain  the  country  of  its  clue 
number  of  inhabitants,  be  the  trade  or  commerce 
or  a  nation  as  great  as  may  be  imagined. 

To  explain  the  matter  Fill  fartTrer,  one  hundred 
powius  gained  by  a  farmer,  including  the  work  of 
lervants,  day-labourers,  women,  and  children  em¬ 
ployed  by  him,  brings  more  benefit  to  the  comrnu-  ' 
mty  than  three  hundred ,  or  twice  three  hundred  pounds 
acquired  by  the  work  of  a  fingle  artift,  occupied  in 
matters  of  mere  fuperfluity  and  ornament :  Tho’ 

.  latter  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  more  induf-  " 
tnous  and  ufeful  member.  The  former  affords  em¬ 
ployment  in  part,  or  in  the  whole,  to  near  20  peo- 
p;e  but  the  artift,  circumftanced  as  above  calls 
in  the  abidance  of  no  one. — All  fuch  fudden  wealth 
gained  from  the  luxury  and  folly  of  others,  is  a  me¬ 
teor  rather  than  a  fun  It  darts  a  momentary  blaze, 
but  has  neither  duration  nor  that  kindly  warmth  - 

which 


* 


Prov.  xiv.  v.  4. 
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which  feeds  and  enlivens  nature. - Therefore, 

without  talking  figuratively,  rich  luxurious  immo¬ 
ral  ftates  finifh  their  career  of  glory  like  the  Rhine, 
which  fhrinks  into  a  rivulet  before  it  loies  ldeu.  in 

the  ocean.  .  „ 

Of  courfe,  that  profit  which  maintains  molt  peo¬ 
ple,  is  of  greateft  advantage  to  any  government; 
but  when  the  earth  is  cultivated  to  its  full  extent, 
and  we  have  ftill  a  fufficient  number  of  men  for 
ufeful  trades,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  as  alio 
for  the  fupply  of  our  navy,  armies,  tne n 
arts  of  ornament  and  elegance  may  take  place, 

yet  ftill  with  moderation.  * 

It  is  a  point  inconteftable,  that  the  firft  occupa¬ 
tion  of  mankind,  according  to  feripture,  was  that 
of  agriculture. 

As  far  backward  as  profane  hiftory  can  afford 
us  any  light,  the  wife  and  fober  heathens  directed 
the  employment  of  their  lives  by  the  patriarchal 
example  and  model,  palling  tnen  days  in  limphc  1- 
ty  and  induftry.  The  prince,  the  rich  man,  and 

the  peafant,  with  a  fmall  difference  of  more  and 
v  lei's. 


*  <<  jp  ^flere  arc  more  people  in  any  flate  than  tlie  lands  fan 
fupport  with  the  beft  culture,  then  trade  alone  can  make  them 
flourifh.” — “  Induftry,  trade,  and  commerce  may  enrich  and 
people  a  country  where  agriculture  is  negle&ed,  but  then  the 

food  mull  be  brought  from  abroad.”  - - “  i  he  fine  arts  ought 

never  to  take  place  in  a  country,  till  the  earth  be  cultivated  to 

the  utmoft.” 

Numbers  of  mankind,  p.  22,  25. 

“  Indeed,  if  it  can  ever  be  proved,  that  a  few  artizans,  e. 
can  produce  more  by  the  vent  of  their  labours,  and  upon  cauei 
terms,  than  a  larger  number  of  men  employed  in  agriculture, 
then  a  particular  nation  may  gain  in  wealth,  but  lofe  in  popula¬ 
tion  ” 

Idem ,  p.  22. 

The  effedl  of  commerce  is  wealth,  fuddenly  acquired  ;  trie 
confequcnce  of  fuch  wealth  luxury,  and  that  of  luxury  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  elegant  arts. 


Monte  sou  ie  u*- 
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lefs,  purfued  the  fame  end  by  the  fame  means. 
But  now,  as  an  ingenious  and  fenfible  author  la¬ 
ments,  -f-  a  confiderable  number  of  the  great  and 
opulent  not  only  abandon  their  fellow-creatures  in 
the  country,  but  confider  them  almoft  as  inferior 
beings  of  another  fpecies  :  As  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water ;  whom  they  partly  negleit  and 
partly  defpile  *,  when,  at  the  fame  time,  they  feaft 
upon  the  animals  that  thefe  poor  laborious  people 
have  nourifhed,  riot  in  wines  that  their  ruftic  hands 
have  pi  effed,  and  deep  at  eale  upon  that  very  down 
which  came  firft  from  fome  miferable  cottage. 

To  fuch  of  the  great  and  opulent  as  are  here  defcrib- 
ed  (tho5  ftill  there  are  reafons  to  hope  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  them  is  not  large)  it  is  no  ways  our  intention 
to  addrefs  the  following  eflays,  but  apply  ourfelves 
rather  to  the  fenfible,  reflecting,  and  compaflionate, 
who  poflefs  large  trails  of  land,  and  have  many 
hufbandmen  and  labouring  peafants  dependant  on 
them.  £  -  Thefe  great  and  good  perfons  cannot 

help  recollecting  that  they  owe  not  only  their  bread, 
but  the  delicacies  of  their  table  •,  the  delicious  fla¬ 
vour  of  their  wines,  fruits,  and  garden- vegetables; 
the  raiment  that  cloaths  and  adorns  them  ;  the  fire 
that  warms  them  ;  the  tapers  that  yield  them  lip-ht; 
the  foftnefs  of  their  fleep  ;  the  magnificence  of  the 
equipage  that  draws  them  ;  and  a  part  of  the  medi¬ 
cines  that  give  them  eafe:  —  That  they  owe  them, 

I  fay,  to  the  care,  induftry,  perpetual  labours  and 
attentions  of  their  poor  neglefled  fellow-creatures, 
who  want  almoil  every  comfortable  blefTinc  which 
they  fupply  abundantly  to  their  fuperiors.  For  the 

main, 

"l  Du  Hamel ;  Cult,  des  Ter  res.  Tom.  VI.  Prcf.  p,  i,  lAc. 
t  •//N'PUCl  niajores  nodros  fummi  viri,  clariffimique  homines 
qui  omm  tempore  ad  gubernacula  republics  federe  debebant, 
in  agri.s  quoque  coleudis  aliquantum  operas  temporifque  con- 
temp  ferunt. 

Tulhi  Or  at.  pro  Rofiio  Amerino . 
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main,  that  thefe  careful  pains-taking  drudges  re¬ 
quire,  is  coarfe  cloathing  enough  to  keep  them 
warm,  and  humble  food  fufficient  to  pacify  the  de¬ 
mands  of  hunger  *,  and  thus  (in  many  countries  at 
leaft,  or,  in  other  words,  in  every  part  of  Europe 
but  England )  they  rarely  tafte  of  that  wheat  which 
their  hands  have  fown,  or  the  flefh  of  the  cattle 
which  they  have  bred  up  and  nourilhed  with  fo 
much  care  and  anxiety.  Blejjed  is  he  who  floall  con- 
Jider  fach  poor  and  needy ,  induftrious  contributors  to 
the  eafe  and  well-being  of  thofe  who  are  more  for¬ 
tunate  and  opulent  •,  the  Lord  jhall  deliver  him  in  the 
time  of  trouble ! 

Afking  pardon  for  this  fhort  apoftrophe,  which 
appears  not  to  be  void  of  reafon  and  humanity,  it 
muft  ftill  be  remembered,  in  order  to  purfue  the 
fubjeft  we  are  undertaking,  that  whenever  nations 
become  populous,  and  food  grows  dear  and  fcarce ,  it 
is  then  expedient  to  attempt  difeovering  fome  new  im¬ 
provements  in  hufbandry  •,  *  which  Arcana  the  fu- 
preme  Father  of  all  feems  to  have  refervedin  ftore, 
in  order  to  reward  the  induftry  and  diligent  fearches 
of  his  faithful  children,  and  lupply  thofe  wants  and 
demands  which  naturally  prefent  themlelves,  when 
nations  are  rendered  populous ,  merely  by  being  virtu - 
cus,  laborious ,  and  frugal. 

Mankind,  at  firft,  lived  chiefly  upon  the  fpon- 
taneous  productions  of  the  earth,  freely  reached  out 
to  them  by  the  bounteous  hand  of  nature,  f  But, 

*  C  when 

*  “  As  people  increafe,  let  invention  increafe ;  and  thus  by 

indujlry  food  may  be  multiplied . - Even  as  twenty  hives  of 

bees,  being  all  induftrious,  do  live  ns  well  as  if  there  were  but 
one  hive  in  the  fame  garden. ” 

Gabriel  Flatted s  difeovery  of  infinite  trea fare,  40.  p.  2  ,  1  fg  8 . 

•f*  The  picture  of  this  progreftive  life  is  partly  copied  from 
Varro.  —  Gradum  fuifle  naturalem,  cum  homines  viverent  ex 
iis  rebus  qux  inviolata  ultro  ferret  terra.  Ex  hac  vita  in  fee  un¬ 
dam 


r 
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when  focieties  began  to  grow  more  numerous  than 
fuch  fupplies  of  food  could  well  maintain,  recourfe 
was  had  to  the  fpade,  and  induftry  employed  it 
well  in  order  to  augment  the  quantity  of  fuftenance 
which  the  earth  was  able  to  produce.  Mankind 
ftill  multiplying,  and  frefh  demands  increafing,  the 
plough  was  called  in,  as  an  happy  fuccedaneum ; 
but  when  the  whole  together  could  not  fuffice,  and 
nature  at  length  grew  languid  and  exhaufted  under 
continual  efforts,  the  hufbandman  allowed  his  lands 
a  fallowing,  and  the  advantages  of  reft  and  repofe 
were  thought  of,  in  order  to  recruit  and  enrich  the 
foil.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  new  difcoveries 
ought  ftill  to  be  attempted,  in  proportion  as  the 
want  of  provifions  increases  in  any  flourifhing  coun¬ 
try.  For  it  avails  little  to  find  a  nation  populous, 
if  you  have  not  food  fufficient  to  fupport  the  com¬ 
munity  upon  eafy  terms.  Plaufible  theories,  upon 
this  occafion,  are  little  more  than  ingenious  amufe- 
ments ;  a  feries  of  well-made  experiments  can  alone 
eftablifh  matters  of  fad;.  For,  though  a  dextrous 
artift  may  give  fhrewd  gueffes  by  the  help  of  a  cor- 
red  eye,  yet,  in  works  of  moment  and  difficulty,  he 
fhould  always  have  recourfe  to  his  rule . 

Therefore  what  we  want  chiefly  in  hufbandry,  is 
a  feries  of  experiments ,  judicioujly  made ,  and  faithfully 
related . 

“  Reafon  hath  deceived  me  fo  many  times,” 
fays  that  excellent  writer  on  agriculture,  Gabriel 

Plattes , 

dam  defcendiile  paftoritiam,  cum  propter  utilitatem  ex  anima- 
libus,  uikc  poffent  fylvcftria,  dcprehendcrent,  ac  concluderent 
&  manfuefcerent.  In  queis  primum  non  fine  caufa  putant  oves 
aflumptas  &  propter  utilitatem  &  propter  placiditatem.  Tertio 
denique  gradu  a  vita  paftorali  ad  agriculturam  defcenderunt ; 
in  qua,  ex  duobus  gradibus  fuperioribus  retinuerunt  multa,  8c 
quo  defcenderunt  ibi  procefferunt  longe,  dum  ad  nos  perve- 
niret. 

De  Re  RuJ}>  1.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  74.  a.  74.  b* 
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Plattes,  *  “  that  I  will  truft  reafonno  more,  .unleft 
:he  point  in  queftion  be  confirmed,  and  made  ma- 
fifeft  by  experience  t  —  Without  which ,  no  know¬ 
ledge  in  hufbandry  is  perfect}  for  experience  ad- 
mitteth  no  impofture. 

This  is  a  very  frank  and  honeft  declaration,  and 
:he  author,  in  order  to  prove  his  fincerity  on  the 
3ccafion,  compofed  a  treatife,  intitled,  Art's  Mifi 
• refs >  containing  his  own  experiments  for  fifty  years  ; 
but  it  was  never  published,  fo  far  as  can  be  learned 
it  prefent  •,  wTich  may  be  attributed  to  the  hurry 
md  confufion  of  the  civil  wars,  or  to  that  general 
nattention  and  careleflhefs  which  took  place  at  the 
reftoratiom 

About  the  fame  period,  an  Uncle  and  a  nephew 
:olle6ted  another  feries  of  hufhandry-obfervaticns  and 
experiments  for  feventy-four  years  fuccejfwely  \  but  there 
ire  fome  reafons  to  fear,  that  the  laft-named  MS.  has 
either  perifhed,  or  fiept  in  the  fame  obfcurity  with  the 
roregoing  one.  Not  but  that  there  may  be  copies 
}f  each  MS.  ftill  extant  *,  and,  if  fuch  be  the  cafe, 
it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  pofieffors  of  them 

C  2  will 


*  This  author  maybe  confidered  as  an  original  genius  in  huf¬ 
bandry.  By  the  known  times  of  his  life  and  death,  it  is  pretty 
:ertain,  that  he  began  his  obfervations  in  the  latter  end  of  queen 
El/fabetPs  reign,  and  continued  them  through  the  reigns  of 
James  and  Charles  1,  as  alfo  during  three  of  four  years  of  the 
common-wealth.  See  more  concerning  him,  Essay  II. 

t  Etenim  experimentorum  longe  major  eft  fubtilitas  quam 
fenfus  ipftus.  - —  Jtaque  co  rem  deducimus  ut  fenfus  tantum  de 
experimento,  experimentum  derejudicct. 

Francifci  de  Verulum  Inftatir.  Magn. 

I  he  fame  author,  in  order  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  improvement, 
gives  the  following  confolation  to  all  fuch  as  are  of  an  enter- 
prizing  genius : 

tsemo  ammo  concidat ,  avt  quafi  ccnfundafur,  Jl  experiments!  qvi-* 
l>,us  incumbit ,  exp  eel  at  ion i  fuae  non  refpondeant .  i Etenim  quod  fucce- 
dit  inapis  complaeet :  ht  quod  non  Jucccdit ,  japenmnero  non  minus 
2  ^format. 


De  Augment .  ScieiU.  1.  v.  c.  2 * 
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will  caufe  them  to  be  publiflied,  which  may  he 
Ventured  upon  with  little  rifque  ;  for  experimental 
writings  (fuppofing  the  experiments  to  be  fairly  and 
honeftly  made;  will  bear  publication  in  any  age  ; 
fince  time,  fafhion,  and  language  can  never  affeft 
truth  and  matter  of  fa£t ;  and  what  is  new  and  in- 
ftruhtive,  will  always  carry  its  own  weight  with  it ; 
cpinionum  comment  a  delet  dies ,  nature  indicia  confir- 
mat . 

But  to  refume  the  point  we  were  before  connder¬ 
ing.  If  men  will  not  be  wanting  in  their  inquiries, 
fearches,  and  diligent  endeavours,  there  are  reafons 
to  think  that  God  will  infpire  them  with  means  to 
feed  and  maintain  a  number  of  inhabitants  andufe- 
tul  animals  one  third  greater  than  what  we  have 
at  prefent ;  *  of  which  lucerne  affords  a  proof  no 
ways  contemptible,  in  regard  to  cattle;  whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  hufbandry,  as  it  is  negligently 
or  ignorantly  praftifed  in  fome  parts  of  this  and 
other  kingdoms,  will  be  found  in  many  fuch  places 
to  diminifh  the  quantities  of  food  and  value  of  ef-, 
rates*  rather  than  increafe  them.— Here  certainly  is 
full  room  for  improvement. 

It  is  therefore  that  Solomon  recommends  induftry 
with  fo  much  vehemence  to  all  thofe  that  cultivate 
the  earth  :  f  For,  fays  an  ingenious  author  (whilffc 
lie  is  confidering  the  paffages  alluded  to  in  the  notes, 
God  feldom  rams  manna  upon  the  Jlothfnf  or  feeds  them 
miraculoufly.  £  And  by  the  way,  according  to  the 
all-wife  appointment  of  Providence,  it  is  the  fame 

with 

t 

f  Rerum  natura  facra  fua  non  fimul  tradit:  Initiates  nos  ere- 
climws  ;  in  veftibulo  ejus  htcremus.  Ilia  arcana  non  promifene 
omnibus  patent  :  Redu£ta&  interiore  facrario  claufa  funt. 

Seneca  tthiajlion,  Natural .  1.  vii.  c.  31. 

f  Trov.  chap.  xiii.  vr.  2.  c.  xv.  v.  19.  c.,xxii.  v.  5.  c.  xxiv'> 

v.  31. 

f  Platter  /  praftical  Husbandry  improved y  40.  1 656. 
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with  the  human  mind ,  as  it  is  with  the  earth  y  for  edu¬ 
cation  and  good  agriculture  make  the  like  improve¬ 
ments  upon  either.  *  The  wild  herb  derives  a  la¬ 
vage  nature  from  the  foil  round  it.  I  he  man  born 
in  Tgnorant  countries  is  uncivilized  and  unenlighten¬ 
ed.  Tranfplantation  into  more  kindly  ground  im¬ 
proves  a  plant,  f  and  unwearied  cultuie  incieales 
thole  improvements.  Thus,  likewife,  it  is  with 
man .  —  Inftruftions  exalt  the  powers  of  a  docile 
mind,  and  induftry,  in  teacher  and  learner,  fupplies 
the  place  of  diligent  cultivation  in  hulbandry.  J 
Another  circumflance  of  a  different  nature  ought 
to  be  mentioned,  which  is,  that  we  recommend  up¬ 
on  the  prefent  occafion,  a  more  corrett  and  accurate 
fort  of  agriculture  than  what  is  commonly  made  ufe  of. 
Our  intentions  in  lo  doing  are  two-fold.  (1.)  I  ho* 
the  outgoings  are  fomething  more  confidcrable 
than  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  hulbandry,  yet  the 
returns  fufficiently  counteroalance  the  expences, 
and  that  by  one  third  at  leaft,  in  clear  profit.-,  be- 
fides  which,  the  tenant  and  proprietor  will  loon  find 
the  advantages  of  cultivating  lands  in  this  manner. 
The  former ,  for  a  reafon  already  affigned  :  The 
latter,  for  another  reafon  equally  obvious,  which 
is,  that  the  income  of  his  eftate  will  not  fink  at  a 
new  taking  for  lands,  cleared  from  weeds,  and 
brought  by  diligence  into  good  heart,  may  be  long 

C  3  con- 
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Natural  abilities  need  pruning,  <S?c.  lihe  natural  plants.  * 
Bacon’;  Ej/ays ,  vol.  111.  iol.  p.  37 U 


Exuerint  fylveftrem  animum,  cultuque  frequent! 

In  quafeunque  voces  artes  baud  tarda  fequentur. 

Necnon  et  (terilis,  qua'  llirpibus  exit  ab  imis 
Hoc  facie  t,  vacuos  fi  fit  digefta  per  agios. 

Vi  kg.  Georg.  II.  v.  51. 

+  Nam  ut  ager  quamvis  fertilis  fine  cultura  fru&uofus  cite 
akon  potelt,  fic  fine  doftrina  animus. 

Cjc£ronis  Tufcidau.  2. 
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continued  in  the  fame  condition  upon  cheap  and . 
ealy  terms.  —  (2.)  The  repeated  induftry  and  dili- 
gence,  neceffary  to  be  ufed  in  this  peculiar  fort  of 
kufbandry ,  will  afford  increafe  of  employment  to  la¬ 
bouring-men,  and  alfo  to  women  and  children,  who 
could  otherwife  gain  next  to  nothing.  In  proof  of 
which,  a  trad  of  land,  planted  with  vines,  lucerne 
&V.  will  employ  and  maintain  more  country  peo  - 
pie,  than  doubly,  or,  perhaps,  trebly  the  fame 
quantity  of  ground  fown  with  corn.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  reafon  for  .difcouraging  or  difcontinuin« 
thefe  minute  advantageous  labours  till  a  kim° 
dom  is  found  (upon  fome  other  accou'nts)  to  a- 
bate  in  its  populoufnefs.  Hence  it  is  that  all  in¬ 
ventions  which  pel  form  the  work  of  twenty  peo¬ 
ple,  vvitli  one  pair  of  hands,  are,  upon  the  whole, 
detrimental  rather  than  uleful,  in  a  well-peopled 
count! y ,  except  you  can  have  lure  and  quick  vent  for 
what  commodities  you  thus  produce :  Whilft  on  the 
contrary,  (at  leaft  in  the  prefent  inftance)  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  new  plants  for  hufbandry-ufes  (or,  in  other 
words,  for  the  better  fupport  of  cattle)  tranfplant- 
mgs,  node  and  hand  hoeings,  weeding,  digging:, 
letting,  drilling,  breaking  up,  and  meliorating  bar¬ 
ren  lands  (or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  lands  reputed 
to  be  barren:)  draining,  peat-cuttings,  malting  com-. 
poiL-dungliLs,  c cJc,  ought  all  to  be  encouraged  ;  as 
the  owners  gain  much  money  by  fuch  undertakings 
and  employ  more  work-people  at  the  fame  time.* 

I  o  which  we  fhall  only  fubjoin  one  general  remark, 
namely,  that  in  any  country  where  there  is  full  com- * 
fumpiwn  at  home ,  or  commerce  for  exportation ,  the  bejl 


*  tt 


not  alwZ?°ullf!?iaChmeS  ^hkh  d,efi?ned  bridge  art,  are 
not  a.w.ys  u fefai.  If  a  piece  of  workmanlhip  is  of  a  moderate 

pricc.fuch  as  is  equally  agreeable  to  the  maker  .and  the  buyer  thofe 

?n*tZS  St  Wd°U,d  -  n 1 the  TMWor!’  fimple  t 
pijus?  thC  nUmber  °f  workmen,  would  be 

Efput  des  Lqix,  Tom^  11^  1.  xxiii.  c.  1$. 


-V  ^  yf<  TI  > 

t\. J •  '  •  A'naN  '  \'  • ,  -V.  ,  V*  r\ 

V»wK./',v  -  %• 1  s'  .  *  .  f . 
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tfe  the  land  can  be  put  to,  is  to  cultivate  that crop, 
whatever  it  be,  which  produces  the  greatejl  profit  va- 

LUED  IN  MONEY.  1 

Thus  I  have  known  an  acre  of  carroways  equa 
in  profit  (all  expences  balanced)  to  five  acres  ol 
wheat.  And  thus  buck-wheat  in  Germany,  and  rye 
in  France,  make  as  good,  and  fometimes  better  ie- 
turns  than  fields  of  pure  wheat.  — ■  So  that,  in  a  very 
honeft  fenfe  of  rural  ceconomics. 


- -  Lucri  bonus  eji  odor  ex  1  e 

Qualibet.  - - - 

I  Ihall  now  only  add,  by  way  ol  concluding  this 
former  part  of  the  prefent  efiay,  that,  let  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  new  hujbandry  argue  as  long  as  they  pleat  e 
ao-ainft  the  ufe  of  manures,*  yet  one  prime  inten¬ 
tion,  in  the  method  of  culture,  which  we  here  re¬ 
commend,  is  to  multiply  manures  in  quantity,  as 
well  as  enhance  their  qualities,  fince  all  thole  who 
have  cultivated  the  eartli  in  all  ages,  have  lookci. 
upon  them  as  the  folid  foundation  ol  good  agri¬ 
culture.  Hence  it  was  that  we  have  turned  our 
thoughts  more  particularly  to  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  gralfes,  whether  natural  or  artifi¬ 
cial;  f  fince  the  multiplication  of  cattle  will  help  to 
produce  a  multiplication  ol  manures  or  dieffings, 
and  thus  the  productions  of  the  earth  are  both  che- 

rilhedand  augmented.  —  At  the  fame  time,  the  m- 

C  4  create 


*  See  this  point  confidercd  more  at  large  in  the  laft  Section  of 

f  «  : it  is  a  misfortune,”  fays  Ha, Gib,  “  that  pafture-land* 
are  not  more  improved.  England  abounds  in  palluiage  moi  - 
than  any  other  country,  and  is  therefore  richer.  In  France,  acre 
for  acre,  the  land  is  not  comparable  to  ours:  And  theretoie 
Fortef  ue,  chancellor  to  Henry  VI,  obferves,  that  we  get  more  m 
England  by  handing  Hill,  (alluding  to  our  meadows)  than  tie 
French  do  by  work'ng  ;  (that  is,  cultivating  their  vineyards  and 
corn- lands/’)  Legacy . 
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creafe  of  cattle  increaies  the  quantity  of  food  for 
man.  —  Cattle  not  only  enrich,  but  aftift  us  alfo  in 
various  inftances :  For  the  foil  is  chiefly  prepared 
for  hufbandry-ufes  bythe  ftrength  of  their  labours — • 
they  are  multiplied  with  eafe,  and  require  lefs  care 
and  attention  than  the  culture  of  plants.  Their  in- 
ihn<£t  (in  conjundtion  with  the  vigilance  of  their 
keeper)  protects  them  from  numberlefs  accidents, 
i  hey  fearch  their  food  and  drink  without  a  o-uide, 
and  return  at  evening  in  like  manner.  Thev  live 
-ongeft  in  that  way  of  life  which  approaches  molt 
to  a  Fate  of  nature.  -  The  fuggeftions  of  nature 
PP  y  them  with  more  falutary  medicines  than  their 
mailers  can  give  them.  -  They  are  more  lively,  and 
in  better  temper,  when  permitted  to  feed  without 
doors,  provided  they  are  fupplied  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  wholefome  food.  For  the  fake,  there- 
*oi e,.  ot  ,this  ficond  principal  branch  in  rural  (Eco¬ 
nomics,  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  all  lovers  of  agri¬ 
culture  would  endeavour  to  introduce,  amongft  us, 
new  forts  of  vegetable  food  for  cattle,  in  order  to  fup- 
port  them  more  plentifully,  and  confequently  au-- 
1  ltir  numbers:  And  in  like  manner  we 
mouJd  attempt  to  difeoverthe  moll  effectual  me- 
mod  of  deftroymg  weeds,  which  are  the  defrauders 
and  poifoners  of  all  grafs-fields.  Nor  ought  we  to 
neglect  making  experiments  on  cmpofi-dunghils ,  the 
theapeft  and  moft  univerfal  in  their  effects,  of  all 
manures  :  It  being  eafy  to  collect  them  in  the  moft 
iohtary  defolate  places  where  men  have  not  the  power 
of  purchaftng  iuch  d rollings  as  are  to  be  procured 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  rich  populous  towns.  Of 
courle,  no  reafonable  perfon  will  oppofe  the  free 
die  of  them  ;  for  th,e  conftituent  materials  are  al- 

moft 

fe"de,a  j"diC!°US  CXPerienrC(;d  writer,  in  our  own  times,  ob- 

r '  i  .  j110  Part.  r‘  huftandry  is  fo  much  neglected  in 

,  as  the  true  culture  of  entiles  ” 

v>  ** 
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moft  as  eafily  procured,  and  lie  as  much  at  common 
command,  as  air  or  water  : 

Quid prohibetis  aquas?  Ufus  communis  aqua} uni  eft. 

It  may  be  obferved,  further,  that  compoft-dung- 
hils  coft  little  more  than  the  labour  ol  collecting 
what  is  mere  matter  of  nuiance  in  our  fields  and 
court-yards.  And  here,  indeed,  it  may  be  worth 
obferving,  in  what  manner  the  fupreme  Being  .pro¬ 
duces  great  and  llrange  effects  from  caules  ieeming- 
ly  mean  and  without  value :  Since  many  of  the 
things,  intended  by  him  to  fertilife  the  eaith,  are 
little  lefs  than  an  offence  and  incumbrance  to  us,  n 
not  removed  from  our  houfes,  and  the  places  near 
our  houfes.  Thus  the  hufbandman  converts  filth 
and  dirt  into  wealth,  more  eafily  and  efiedtually 
than  any  chymift.  And,  indeed ,  who  could  ima¬ 
gine  that  a  new- mown  field  of  grais,  or  a  plantation 
of  firawberries,  owed  their  fragrance  and  lweet  taiie 
to  the  hearth  and  chimney ;  to  finks  and  gutters ; 
and  the  very  riddance  of  ftables  and  pig-flies  ?  W  e 
will  now  proceed  to  the  fecond  part  of  this  elfay. 

From  the  multitude  of  books  publifhed  on  the 
fubjeft  of  cultivating  the  earth,  one  would  have  ima¬ 
gined  the  art  to  have  been  more  ftudied  than  it  real¬ 
ly  has  been  *,  fince  upon  the  whole  it  continued  in 
a  fort  of  declining  condition  from  the  days  of  Virgil 
■  and  Columella  till  the  time  of  Conftantine  IV,  and 
then  lay  in  a  kind  of  dormant  ftate  till  about  the 
middle  of  He?iry  VUIth’s  reign,  when  it  was  rather 
revived  than  improved. 

Indeed,  about  that  time,  judge  Fitz-Herbert,  in 
England  (better  known  amongft  us,  as  author  of  an¬ 
other  excellent  work,  called  Natura  Brevium) 
Eatti,  Stefano ,  Agoftino  Gallo,  Sanfovino,  Lauro,  LI'a- 
rello ,  &C-  in  Italy ,  publiflaed  feveral  confiderable 

books 
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books  in  agriculture  ;  but  ourcountryman  was  the 
fir  it,  if  we  except  Crefcenzio  dell  Agricoltura  (whofe 
fine  performance  was  printed  at  Florence  in  1478) 
and  Pier  Marino ,  the  translator  of  Palladius  de  Re 
Rujlica ,  who  made  his  work  public  in  the  year 
1528. 

In  the  fame  century  appeared  Matthioli’s  com¬ 
mentary  on  Diofcorides ,*  as  alfo  a  translation  of  The- 
cphrajlus  on  Plants ,  by  Biondo  ;  and  another  of  Colu¬ 
mella  ,  by  an  unknown  hand. 

Such  of  thefe  Italian  writers  on  huibandry,  as  did 
not  concern  themfelves  with  translations,  made  the 
antients  of  their  country  their  text  and  model,  and 
are  looked  upon  to  be  excellent  in  language,  and 
no  ways  defective  in  experience  and  knowledge. 
On  the  former  of  which  accounts,  I  have  fome- 
nmes  known  collections  of  thefe  authors  works 
made  in  Italy,  not  for  the  fake  of  acquiring  know¬ 
ledge  in  huibandry,  but  merely  on  account  of  read¬ 
ing  the  pure  T'ufcan  Style.  Mean  while,  Fitz-HerberS 
jhone,f  with  equal  luftre  of  truth,  though  not  of 

lan- 

*  This  noble  work  was  firft  publilhed  in  Italian ,  and  five  im- 
prefiions  were  fold  oft  in  a  few  years  :  But  the  exquifite  beauty  of 
the  prints,  cut  cn  wood,  has  made  the  copies  extremely  fcarce. 
The  Roman  edition,  in  z  vol.  folio,  1569,  is  a  very  fine  one  ; 
yet,  in  Some  refpecds,  muft  give  place  to  the  Valdgrijt  edition 
at  Venice ,  ten  years  before.  The  drawings  of  the  plants  were 
made  by  Giorgio  Liberali ,  an  ingenious  young  painter  ;  but,  who 
the  engraver  or  cutter  was,  I  never  could  learn  diftin&ly  at 
Rome  or  Venice.  Common  fame  mentions  one  Theodofio  Ricbeli. 

f  See  more  of  this  author  in  the  notes  to  the  next  Essay 
Sect.  11 

Fitz- Herbert's  books  of  agriculture  foon  raifed  a  fpirit  of 
emulation  in  his  countrymen.  1  have  feen  a  lift  of  feveral  Eng- 
lijh  writers  on  huibandry,  who  were  fome  of  them  his  cotempo¬ 
raries,  but  have  never  been  ;\ble  to  procure  a  fight  of  their  works, 
nor  obtain  any  material  intelligence  concerning  the  authors, 
Eor  the  fake  of  the  curious,  I  fhall  give  a  tranfeript  of  their 
names,  as  it  was  minuted  down,  in  queen  Elifabeth  s  reign,  by 
that  famous  hufbandinan,  Burnaby  Googe ,  Efq; 

Sir 
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language :  For  the  Italian  tongue  was  then  in  its 
meridian  of  glory,  and  the  Englifi  had  declined  from 
the  days  of  Chaucer ,  rather  than  advanced.  Yec 
our  countryman  kept  the  field  without  a  rival. 

At  length,  in  queen  Elifabeth's  reign,  feveral 
hufbandry-writers  copied  Fitz-IIerbert  *,  Mafcaly 
Markham ,  and  others,  in  the  times  of  James  and 
Charles  I,  compiled  from  all*,  yet  none  had  the  gra¬ 
titude  to  mention  or  acknowledge  their  nrft  inftruc- 
tor.  f  So  that  (if  we  except  only  the  occafional  wri¬ 
ters 


Sir  Nicholas  Malbee , 

‘John  Somer  (canon  of  Windfor) 
JVillicim  Lambert  [I  am  fince  in¬ 
formed,  that  he  writ  on  the 
management  and  dij cafes  of  cat¬ 
tle] 

Henry  Brockhull, 

H.  King ,  D.  D. 

Henry  Denys , 

John  Hatche , 

Nicholas  Teerzwort  (query  if  not 
Nicafus  Tctfwort ,  whom  An¬ 
thony  JVood  mentions  as  a  wri¬ 
ter  on  hufbandry) 

Captain  Bingham , 

^Thomas  Wettenball , 


Richard  Decring, 

M.  Frank/yn , 

Richard  Andrew s9 
William  P ratty 
Philip  Partridge , 

Henry  D  at  forth. 

N.  B.  From  this  lift  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  Englijh  contri¬ 
buted  as  much  towards  the  re¬ 
vival  of  agriculture,  as  the  Ita¬ 
lians  ;  and  (tranflations  from  the 
antients  excepted)  began  as  ear¬ 
ly.  The  Flemings  and  French 
made  no  figure  till  about  a  cen¬ 
tury  afterwards. 


+  One  writer  particularly,  not  long  after  the  redoration,  tran- 
feribed  the  larger  part  of  both  Fitz-He’bert  s  books,  almolt  ver- 
batim,  without  fo  much  as  informing  the  reader,  or  making  the 
lead  apology  for  this  freedom,  but  calling  his  Plagiarijm  the 
Epitome  of  Hufbandry ,  i  2°  1669.  He  fignr.  himfclf  6'.  B. 
jnuel Blagrave ;  or,  as  others  fay.  Rilling fly.]  fI  his  tranfeript 
(now  valuable  by  accident,  as  Fitz-Hcrbe  f  s  books  are  very 
fcarce)  r  eaches  to  the  end  of  page  1 8 1 ,  and  the  remaining  chap¬ 
ters  are  taken  with  the  fame  liberty  from  Mafcal ,  Blythe,  and  an 
Italian  author,  who  writ  a  treatife,  called,  by  the  translator, 

the  Htroic  Excellence  of  Hofemanjhip .  • — - Indeed,  the  copying 

of  Englijh  writers  on  hufbandry,  one  from  another,  has  been  fo 
fervile  and  notorious,  that  there  is  hardly  a  mi  hake  in  the  an- 
tient  authors  lad  mentioned,  as  alfo  in  Googe ,  Pintles,  &c. 
which  is  not  faithfully  preferved  in  n^odern  works  upon  the  fame 

iub- 
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levs  on  Englijh  hufbandry  at  that  period,  agreeably 
to  what  we  have  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note) 
we  had  little  or  nothing  that  refembled  a  fyftemati- 
cal  body  of  agriculture,  but  Bitz- Herbert’s  two  books 
for  the  fpace  of  one  hundred  years ;  and  then  feme 
new  and  great  lights  broke  in  upon  us  from  the  ad¬ 
mirable  writings  and  difeoveries  of  Burnaby  Googe , 
Loui  Bacon ,  Sir  Hugh  Platt ,  Gabriel  P lattes.  Sir 
Richard  Wefton,  Hartlib,  Robert  Child,  Dr.  Arnold 
Beati ,  Evelyn ,  and  feveral  others. 

France ,  about  the  year  1600  (and  not  fooner) 
made  confiderable  efforts  in  reviving  hufbandry,  as 
appears  from  fuch  large  works  vis  les  Moyens  de  deve- 
mr  Riche „  and  the  Cosmopolite,  by  Bernard  de  Palif- 
fyf ;  k  Theatre  d’  Agriculture ,  by  de  Serres ;  P  Agri¬ 
culture  Cf?  Maifon  Ruftique ,  by  Metf,  Etienne  £5?  Lie- 
lault,  &c.  &c. 

1  he  Flemings ,  about  the  fame  period,  dealt  more 
>11  the  practice  of  hufbandry,  than  in  publifhing 
books  upon  the  fubjed :  So  that  queftionlefs  their 
intention  was  to  cany  on  a  private  lucrative  trade 
without  inftrudting  their  neighbours  ;  and  hence  it 
happened,  that  whoever  wanted  to  copy  their  aori- 
cultuie,  was  obliged  to  travel  into  their  country, 
and  make  his  own  remarks;  as  Plattes ,  Hartlib, 
-tnd  Sit  I'L.  oh  actually  did.  1  heir  principal, 
and,  one  may  add,  their  very  juft  idea  of  hufbandry 
confifted  in  this ,  namely,  to  make  a  farm  refemble 
a  garden  as  nearly  as  poftible.  Such  an  excellent 
principle,  at  firft  fetting  out,  led  them  of  couife  to. 
undertake  the  culture  of  fmall  eftates  only,  which 

they 


fuhjctt  ;  which  will  appear  to  every  candid  reader  upon  exami¬ 
nation.  *  r 

f 

One  may  fay,  of  Fitz-Herberp s  hufbandry,  what  Sir  P.  Svd- 
my  applied  to  Chaucer' %  poetry  :  /  marvel  hmv  in  /hole  mijh  limes 
he  could Jeefo  clearly,  and  horns  others,  in  J'uch  char  times,  ' could  eo 
Jo  bli Italy  after  him.  *  • 

t  A  pooi-  potter,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
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they  kept  free  from  weeds,  continually  turning  the 
ground,  and  manuring  it  plentifully  and  judici* 

oufly.  „ •  n  i 

Having  thus  brought  the  foil  to  a  juft  degree  01 

cleanlinefs,  health,  and  fweetnefs,  they  ventured 
chiefly  upon  the  culture  of  the  more  delicate  graftes, 
as  the  fureft  means  of  acquiring  wealth  in  hufban- 
dry,  upon  afmall  Hate,  without  the  expence  of  keep¬ 
ing  many  draught  horfes  or  lervants. 

After  a  few  years  experience,  they  foon  found 
that  ten  acres  of  the  belt  vegetables  for  feeding  cat  - 
tie,  properly  cultivated,  would  maintain  a  larger 
flock  of  grafing  animals,  than  forty  acres  of  com¬ 
mon  farm-grafs.  And  the  vegetables  they  chiefly 
cultivated  for  this  purpole  were  lucerne,  lainfom, 
trefoils  of  moft  denominations,  fweet  fenugreek, 
buck  and  cow  wheat,  field-turnips,  and  Ipurrey, 
by  them  called  Marian-grajfe .  • 

'  Th t  political  fecret  of  their  hufbandry  was,  as  we 
have  obferved  before,  the  letting  farms  on  improve¬ 
ment. 

Add  to  this,  they  difcovered  eight  or  ten  new 
forts  of  manures.  They  were  the  firft,  among  the 
moderns,  who  ploughed  in  living  crops  for  the  lake  of 
fertilifing  the  earth,  and  confined  their  (keep,  at 
night,  in  large  fheds  built  on  purpofe,-]*  whole  floor 
was  covered  with  fluid,  or  virgin  earth,  which 
the  fliepherd  carted  away  every  morning  to  the 
compofl-dunghil.  Such  was  the  chief  my  fiery  of  the 
Flemifh  husbandry. 

l  It  appears,  from  Shflkcfpear ,  that  fl.ecp,  in  his  time,  were 
thus  houfed  at  night  by  the  Englijb  farmers : 

The  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  flieep  ; 

And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  flower,  them  to  keep  :  i.  e. 

'  f 

Shelter  (\t  vight  under  cover .  Stover  is  wheaten  draw. 

Temp efl,  afl  4. 
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Of  living  Englijh  authors,  on. matters  of  husban* 
thy,  nothing  needs  be  faid  in  this  preface,  fince  we 
Iball  teftify  our  juft  efteem  for  them  in  many  parts 
of  the  following  eflays  ;  and,  of  thofe  that  have  died 
within  our  memory,  it  may  fuffice  to  mention  'Tull 
who,  though  an  enthufiaft  in  his  way,  cave  great 
proofs  of  an  extraordinary  original  genius.  It  is 
true,  fancy  and  judgment,  matter  of  fad  and  fpe- 
culation,  make  their  appearance  alternately  through* 
out  his  work ;  yet  he  had  fund  fufficient  to  hazard 
much,  and  leave  plentiful  remains  for  pofteritv. 

.nee  the  du Hamels*  and  de  Chateauvieuxs**  have 
derived  their  knowledge ;  improving  feme  things, 
altering  lome,  and  expunging  others  :  So  that  °at 
prelent,  from  their  example,  all  the  civilized  na¬ 
tions  in  Europe  are  attempting  to  light  their  torches 
from  an \  Englijh  taper.  Tull ,  therefore,  upon  the 
whole,  feems  to  be  the  perfon,  according  to  Varro 

cm  noftra  at  as  defer t  rerum  Rujlicarum  omnium  -pal- 
mam .  r 

For  this  and  other  reafons,  it  may  be  faid,  per¬ 
haps,  without  laying  ourfelves  open  to  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  infular  vanity,  f  that  foreigners,  upon  the 

whole. 


*  ** 


....  •  ,  ,Thf;re  two  f'orei'gners  may  be  confidercd  as  a  couple  of 
difciples  bred  up  and  formed  in  the  Englijh  fchool  of  Tull.  ike 
them  mafter  they  are  both  good  fcholars,  and  men  of  parts. 
M  du  Hamel,  in  particular,  enjoys  feveral  collateral  advantages 
winch  Tull  wanted  as  the  afliftance  of  ingenious  friends,  per- 
fons  of  rank  and  ftation ;  and,  above  all,  the  countenance  and 
patronage  of  his  royal  mailer;  lo  that,  perhaps,  it  may  be  a  f- 
k-tted,  without  flattery  that  this  gentleman,  and  the  marquis 

conferred  t’  W‘^  improvements  in  agriculture,  have 

conferred  a  greater  acqu.fition  of  valuable  ground  upon  France 
than  any  of  her  generals  in  the  late  war.  ^  ’ 

fl  are°of' T'uP  M’  dC-  Cha,,Truienf'  who  feems  to  inherit  a  great 
ll.are  of  Tull  s  mn/w  gemus,  fee  a  note  in  the  next  eflav 

bumin  ZT*’  tor  ju,s  antiquity  and  great  infight  into 

eh'fcribes  infular  prejudices  in  a  very  fliort  maf- 
tcrly  manner.  The  words  arc  fpoken  by  Minerva  to  Ulyjfcs, 

when 
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frhole,  have  allowed  the  Englijh, .  with  one  voice, 
to  be  the  fir  ft  nation  of  Europe  in  regard  to  huf- 
bandry :  And,  indeed,  few,  or  no  countries,  in  eve¬ 
ry  refpeft,  can  boaft  fuch  large  trails  of  lands,  lo 
well  cultivated,  as  ours.  It  remains  only,  that  we 
always  endeavour  to  keep  to  the  fame  height  of  pre¬ 
eminence,  in  the  culture  of  lands,  that  we  poffefs 
at  prefent  *,  that  we  watch  the  proceedings  of  our 
neighbours  with  a  jealous  eye  •,  taking  care,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  they  never  gain  an  advanced  march 
upon  us.  “  For  it  is  a  right  attention’’  (lay  fo¬ 
reigners)  “  to  agriculture,  which  gave  rife  to  the 
erreatnefs,  riches,  and  power  of  England,  •f 
^  Indeed  it  is  obferved  in  the  fame  treatife  I  am 
now  referring  to,  that  England,  about  the  yeas 
1621,  was  obliged  to  draw  great  part  of  its  wheat 
from  *  France,  but  recovered  herfelf  from  that  le¬ 
thargy  at  the  reftoration”  which  remark  may  be 
true  in  the  firft  inftance,  but  is  not  fet  forth  fully 
and  clearly  in  the  fecond  inftance,  any  further  than 
what  relates  to  the  law  promulged  in  favour  of  the 
exportation  of  corn.  We  will  therefore  give  a  iketch 
of  the  whole  affair  upon  a  larger  fcale  >  the  real  hii- 
tory  of  the  cafe  being  as  follows  : 

Judge  Fitz-Herbert ,  as  has  been  obferved  elfe- 

where,  revived  the  agriculture  of  the  antient  Ro - 

mans 


when  he  landed  at  Pheacia  [now  Corfu.]  The  expreffions  are 
ftrongly  marked,  and  1  fhall  leave  them  to  work  their  way  m  die 
language  of  the  original : 

A?nX  err/’p  - - 

Tiv’  rut  TT^oliQS'crto*  fxr.o  igiti ii* 

Ou  yaf  (/.ctd  q  ocvty^ofixt, 

OvcT  ccyccTrcc^o/jLii/r^  o$  k 

Sorin'  rUyt  tteWo^te; - “  • 

J  OAYSI.  H. 

+  Dijfertaiion  Prelim,  aux  Meraoires  Qeconojniques  de  la 
Suifle.  A  Zurich,  1760. 
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mans  in  our  country,  and  gave  the  fi r it  (or,  at  leafb> 
.  one  of  the  firft)  original  works  of  that  kind  to  Eu¬ 
rope, ,  for  the  Italians ,  in  general,  began  by  transla¬ 
tions  from  Columella ,  Palladius ,  &c.  and  the  Geopo- 
nic  authors.  At  the  end  of  queen  Elifabetb’s  reign, 
Fitz-Herbert's  writings,  by  fome  unknown  fatal  con¬ 
currence  of  accidents,  fell  into  a  fort  of  obfcurity. 
They  were  even  forgotten,  except  by  a  few  chofen 
genius’s  who  made  great,  but  unfuccefsful  attempts 
during  the  reign  of  James  I.  f  (agriculture  and  ru¬ 
ral  economics  not  being  held  in  much  eSteem,  ei¬ 
ther  by  that  prince,  or  his  minifters  :  If  we  except 
the  endeavours  made  towards  eftabliShing  a  filk- 
manufa&ory)  and,  when  the  patron  of  every  ufeful 
and  elegant  art  fucceeded  him,  the  morning  of  his 
reign  gave  the  promife  of  a  calm,  clear,  glorious 
day  :  But  the  noon  of  it  was  turbulent  and  ftormy, 
and  the  evening  clofed  with  tempefts  and  devafta- 
tion. 

Our  fatal  domeflic  wars  changed  the  inftruments 
of  husbandry  into  martial  weapons ;  but,  after  the 
death  of  Charles  I,  artful  avaricious  men  crept  into  the 
confiscated  cftates  or  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  cler¬ 
gy  ;  and  as  many  of  thefe  new  incroachers  had  rifen 
from  the  plough  (or  fome  low  condition  of  life  near¬ 
ly  allied  to  it)  they  returned  with  plealure  to  their 
old  profeffion,  being  chiefly  animated  by  the  love 
of  gain.  Hartlib ,  Plattcs ,  Blythe ,  and  others,  feiz- 


t  During  a  part  of  the  reign  of  Elifaleth  and  James  I,  France 
exceeded  England  in  the  management  of  country-affairs,  called, 
by  the  antiertts,  (Economics :  [Which,  perhaps,  was  owing  to 
the  writings  of  Des  Serves  and  De  Palijfy  ;]  for  France,  at  that 
time,  allowed  a  liee  exportation  of  corn.  Colbert  hurt  agricul¬ 
ture  by  encouraging  manufacturers  too  much,  and  prohibiting 
the  out-going  of  corn,  under  pretence  of  better  fubfifting  his 
nwnu  afturcs  j  but  Sully  had  taken  the  otner  method,  and  had 
nobler,  as  .well  as  jufter  views.  Memoir e  du  Mary,  de  Mirabeau 
(idrejf'e  a  la  Socicte  de  Bern?,  en  1760.  p,  27  r,  2 *'2,  ts'e. 
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ed  this  favourable  difpofition  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple,  and  encouraged  it  by  writings  which  have  not 
lince  been  equalled;  nor  was  Cromwell  v  anting  to 
lend  his  afliftance. 

But  a  total  change  of  things,  as  well  as  the  very 
call  and  manner  of  thinking,  joined  with  univerial 
diffipation,  and  a  falfe  averlion  to  what  had  been 
the  objeCt  and  care  of  mean  defpfed  perfons,  loon 
brought. the  culture  ol*  the  earth  into  dilrepute  with 
the  nobility  and  gentry  *,  .which  fingle  circumftance, 
at  any  time,  will  throw  a  damp  upon  agriculture  : 
For  the  farmer  loves  to  be-  encouraged,  animated,- 

and  rewarded  by  his  fuperiors.  - - It  is  true,  the 

miniftry,  after  the  reftoration,  did  all  that  was  in 
their  power  to  ftimulate  and  fharpen  the  hu  (band- 
man’s  attention,  which  ought  to  be  related,  with 
^leafure,  to  their  lafting  honour.  Perhaps,  fome 
}f  them  had  {truck  upon  the  idea,  by  reflecting  on 
:he  bad  management  they  had  oblerved  in  Prance 
md  Spain ,  whilft  they  attended  Charles  II.  in  his 
*xile. 

England  formerly  buffered  periodical  fcarcity  and 
famine,  almoft  as  frequently  as  her  neighbours. 
Exportation  of  wheat  was  firft  allowed  about  the 
fear  1661,  under  feveral  reftri&ions ;  one  of 
ivhich  particularly  was,  that  no  wheat  Ihould  be 
permitted  to  be  fent  abroad,  except  it  fold  at 
lome  belov/  the  price  ot  twenty-four  {hillings  a 
quarter. 

*  The  advantages  of  fuch  permifllon  were  foon 
perceived :  For  wheat,  in  three  years,  increafed  to 
fuch  a  degree  in  its  culture,  as  to  fink  one  third  ;n 
price ;  fo  induftrious  were  men  to  raife  what  they 
bad  free  and  prompt  vent  fo h  Pleafed  with  luch 

D  pro- 

•  4 

\ 

*  This  and  the  two  next  paragraphs  arc  cxtradlad  from  a 
little  book,  intitled,  Anjantages  tA  DeJ advantages  dt  la  F tenet 
:*j  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  far  rappo; t  au  Commerce.  u°.  1754* 
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promifmg  beginnings,  and  in  order  to  difpofe  of 
iuperfluous  plenty,  the  miniftry  granted  a  new  en¬ 
couraging  liberty  of  exportation,  till  the  laid  grain 
rofe  to  wo  pounds  eight  fhillings  a  quarter.  .At 
the  fame  time,  a  duty  was  laid  of  five  fhillings  and 
four  pence  a  quarter  on  imported  wheat,  which 
duty,  in  the  year  1670,  was  advanced  ,  to  fix- 
teen  fhillings  (or  near  one  third  the  value  of  a 
'  quarter)  which  amounted  in  efFedt  to  a  prohibi¬ 
tion. 

The  government  had  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with 
thefe  prudent  meafures,  and  extended  its  views  on 
the  lubjeft  immediately  after  the  revolution,  by 
allowing  a  bounty  of  live  fhillings  a  quarter  up^ 
on  wheat  to  the  exporter.  ‘This  was  the  fecret 
fpring  that  gave  new  motion  to  agriculture ,  and 
preferred  that  fuperiority  we  jujlly  hoa.Jl  of  at  pre - 
fent.  . 

At  the  time  abovementioned,  and  in  two  fuccef- 
five  reigns,  *  a  proportionable  gratification  was  allow¬ 
ed  on  exported  rye,  barley,  malt,  oat-meal,  &Y.  So 
that,  in  the  year  1750,  the  bounty-money  amounted 
to  325,405/.  and,  when  this  bounty-money  ran  fo 
high,  the  price  of  grain,  at  home,  was  extremely 
moderate.  Thus,  fuppofing  the  government  to 
grant  200,000/.  every  year,  by  way  of  gratuity,  to 
encourage  cultivators,  the  nation,  in  general,  will 
gain  1,500,000/.  from  the  Angle  article  of  export¬ 
ing  corn. 

Befides,  whatever  promotes  the  culture  and  pro¬ 
duce  of  corn  (as  thefe  laws  naturally  do)  multiplies 
cattle  neceflary  for  labour,  and  increafes  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  food  for  man,  and  manures  for  the  foil:  So 
that  to  promote  tillage  is,  in  other  words,  to  encou¬ 
rage  pafturage  ;  the  firft  advances  the  fecond,  and, 
afterwards,  they  mutually  afiift  each  other.  Nor 

does 


*  Vth  of  queen  Anr.r  \  HI0,  of  Gccrge  IL 
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does  hardly  any  traCt  of  ground  in  the  world  lie  fo 
commodious  for  exportation  of  corn,  as  England  \ 
for  fcarce  a  village  of  it  is  fituated  farther  than  70 
miles  from  the  fea,  fo  that  all  cultivators,  with  a 
little  variation  of  more  or  lefs,  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
this  national  bleffing ;  and,  let  Du  Hamel  and  Intieri 
contrive  government-magazines  for  grain,  with  the 
fagacity  of  Vitruvius  or  Palladio ,  yet  dill  the  bed 
public  granaries  are  vaft  trafts  of  country  covered 
with  corn. 

England ,  in  a  fruitful  harveft,  can  produce  corn 
enough  (upon  luppofition  that  none  was  fent  into 
foreign  countries)  to  fupport  its  inhabitants  for  four 
years.  This  is  fufficient  argument  for  exportation, 
whofe  great  advantages  will  appear  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  remark  *,  which  is,  that  England ,  in  five  com¬ 
mon  years,  namely,  from  1745  to  1750  inclufive- 
ly,  fhipped  off,  in  grain  of  all  forts,  to  the  amount 
of  7,405,78 6  pounds  ft er ling,  which,  as  has  been 
obferved  elfewhere,  is  equivalent,  in  national  advan¬ 
tage,  to  2 i,oco,ooo  in  money,  raifed  by  manufac¬ 
tures  exported,  when  the  materials  are  not  our  own 
production.  Befides  which,  the  freightage  of  al- 
moft  all  the  grain  abovementioned  *  was  paid  to 
proprietors  of  Englijh  bottoms :  And  the  care  or 
raifing  this  overplus  of  corn  gave  employment  and 
fubfiftence  to  abundance  of  people.'**  —  States  that 
have  no  laws,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  corn, 
are  always  beff  provided  with  bread  :  And  again, 
when  they  forbid  free  fale  and  exportation,  they 
live  in  fuch  a  calual  precarious  manner  as  to  feem, 
without  fpeaking  figuratively,  a  fort  of  rent- charge 
upon  Providence.  —  From  whence,  one  may  fairly 
draw  two  conclufions :  That  dates  which  purchale 

D  2  ex~ 

*  About  633,650 /. 

t  J vantages  Iff  Dejav  an  tag's  dc  la  France  o  de  la  G  RANDS 
Bretagne  par  rapport  an  Commerce,  12°.  1754. 
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exported  corn  from  us,  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  our 
tributaries :  And  that  every  country,  of  moderate 
fertility,  which  buys  fuch  corn  of  us,  either  neglefts 
hufbandry,  or  has  not  fufficient  hands  to  employ 
in  it. 

Rome ,  though  miftrefs  of  the  world,  happened 
not  to  underftand  this  good  policy :  For  by  prohi¬ 
biting  the  exportation  ot  grain  on  the  one  hand, 
and  giving  no  encouragement  to  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  on  the  other,  fhe  l'ubfifted  literally  from  hand 
to  mouth,  or,  in  other  words,  procured  food  for  her 
fu bj efts  in  a  forced  precarious  manner  •,  whilft  Car- 
thage ,  Tyre ,  and  Athens  (countries  originally  lefs 
fertile  than  the  terra  potens  ubere  glebes*)  enjoyed 
food  of  all  ufeful  kinds  in  great  abundance.  And 
thus  it  is,  that  the  fame  liberty  of  exportation  ~f 
(which,  as  we  have  obferved,  fharpens  human  in- 
dufrry,  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  render  half-barren 
countries  fertile)  fupplies  Spain ,  Portugal ,  the  fouth 
of  France ,  Genoa ,  and  the  other  lea-coafts  of  Italy , 
with  foreign  corn.;  The  fame  liberty  makes  its  way 
over  the  barriers  eftablifhed  by  fovereigns,  and 
fpreads  from  Dantzic ,  Stetin7  and  Hamburg ,  over 
the  vaft  inland  tracts  of  Germany .  Nay,  Holland  is 
a  public  refervoir  of  imported  corn,  whilft  its  own 
moraftes  are  quite  unfavourable  to  fuch  production. 
• —  But  the  belt  of  all  public  granaries  or  magazines, 
the  cheapeft,  as  well  as  molt  ufeful,  and  leaft  dan¬ 
gerous,  is  only  to  be  eftablifhed  on  the  bafis  of  a  full 
and  free  exportation  of  corn. 

On 

i 

*  Italy.  V IRC. 

'[  The  reader  may  fee  the  full  advantages  of  it  fet  forth  at 
large,  in  a  fcarce  curious  work,  intitled,  Lc  Detail  de  la  France, 
1695.  (The  author  was  Pierre  lc  Pefant ,  Si  cur  de  Bois  Gmlle- 
Icrty  advocate-general  of  Rouen  )  Sec  alfo  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Count  de  Roulainvilhtrs,  fol.  tom.  1.  p.  286. 
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On  the  other  hand,  without  this  liberty  of  ex¬ 
portation,  a  plentiful  harveft,  when  nature  bellows 
all  her  bounty  for  the  fupport  of  man,  ahords,  at 
the  lame  time,  but  a  melancholy  prolpect  to  the  la¬ 
borious  cultivator ; 

- - Inop'em  me  copra  fecit.  * 

And  this  is  often  the  cafe  with  hufbandmen,  if  the}' 
cannot  difengage  themfelves  from  the  fuperHuity 
of  plenty,  at  a  tolerable  profit.  But,  as  nature 
never  intended  to  bellow  her  blellings  in  vain,  a 
permillion  of  free  vent  and  exportation  makes 
this  particular  inconvenience  an  univerfal  conve¬ 
nience,  and,  therefore,  leems  to  be  pointed  out 
to  us  by  Providence,  that  none  of  God’s  crea¬ 
tures,  even  in  their  own  private  thoughts,  lliould 
repine  at  plenty,  and  wilh  for  acertain  degree  of 
fcarcity.  <  ■  j 

•  This  makes  it  highly  expedient  for  govern¬ 
ments  to  promote  and  encourage  the  exportation 
of  corn ;  for,  otherwile,  years  of  abundance  (ex¬ 
cept  fome  phyfical  accident  intervenes)  are  ufu- 
ally  followed  by  years  of  fcarcity ;  partly  from  the 
natural  viciffitudes  of  things,  and  partly  becaufe 
the  cultivator  is  difmayed  with  the  low  price  of 

D  3  corn, 

$ 

s  •  ’.  » 

*  M.  Du  Hamel  has  calculated  and  proved,  that  a  little  far¬ 
mer,  with  no  money  before  hand,  (and  that  more  particularly  iri 
countries  where  exportation  is  prohibited)  mull,  with  all  his 
care,  be  greatly  injured  in  a  cheap  year  of  corn,  infomuch,  that 
he  cannot  retrieve  his  affairs,  except  with  extraordinary  difficul¬ 
ty.  Something  of  this  fort  may  be  obferved  even  in  England. 

It  is  a  remark,  likewife,  made  by  foreigners,  that  in  fome 
years  of  plenty,  in  countries  where  there  is  no  exportation,  it  is 
better  creonomy  in  the  hufbandman  to  fatten  kine,  hogs,  and 
fowls,  with  corn  of  an  inferior  kind  and  quality,  than  fell  the 
faid  grain  at  a  market  price.  Which  obfervation  may  fome  times 
(but  very  rarely)  hold  good  in  England. 
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corn,  and,  of  courfe,  negledts  to  fow  one  third  of 
his  lands  that  are  proper  for  producing  it.  For  it 
is  the  price,  and  not  the  quantity  of  grain,  that 
animates  the  hufbandman,  and  lets  the  plough  in 
jnotion. 

Next  to  allowing  exportation  of  corn ,  draining  of 
fens  and  morajfes ,  and  recovering  lands  from  the  fea , 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  capital  improvement  in 
Englifh  hufbandry  :  And,  as  the  effedts  of  this  noble 
undertaking  continue  in  a  good  degree  of  ftrength 
to  the  prefent  hour,  it  may  fafely  be  afierted,  that 
England  has  gained,  for  more  than  a  century  paft, 
half  a  million  a  year,  at  leaft,  from  the  faid  Angle 
improvement;  not  to  mention  the  acquifition  (if 
one  may  fo  fpeak)  of  fo  much  land  in  fee-fimple : 
For  land,  recovered  to  hufbandry-purpofes,  is  the 
fame  as  conquering  a  new  countiy.  Now  if  my 
account  hands  right  (and  it  comes  from  the  belt 
authority  extant)  our  kingdom,  in  the  fpace  of  a 
few  years,  till  the  year  1651  only,  had  recovered,  or 
was  on  the  point  of  recovering,  in  Lincolnjhire , 
Camhridgejhire ,  Huntingdonfhire ,  and  Kent ,  425,000 
acres  of  fens  and  moraffes,  which  were  advanced  in 
general,  from  half  a  crown  an  acre,  to  20  and  30 
ihillings.  .So  that  perhaps  few  Statefmen  and  Ge¬ 
nerals  have  better  deferred  a  ftatue  or  monument 
from  this  country,  than  Vermuydeny  the  principal 
undertaker  *. 

Nor  is  incloftng  downs ,  heaths ,  and  commons ,  lefs 
ufeful  than  draining  fens.  For  thus  barren  lands, 
or  lands  next  to  barren,  are  rendered  highly  advan¬ 
tageous  to  fociety,  and  more  people  are  fupplied 
with  food  :  Property  becomes  better  fecured,  or  at 
leaft  profit ;  and  the  cottager,  if  he  be  induftrious, 

re- 
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*  He  was  a  Fleming  by  birth,  and  a  Colonel  of  horfe  under 
Cromwell,  but  had  before  ferved  In  Germany  in  the  thirty  year** 
wars. 
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receives  as  much  from  his  ground  as  the  ground  is 
intrinfically  worth.  Whereas  in  the  wild,  and,  as 
one  may  lay,  uncultivated  ftate  ot  nature,  thole 
proprietors  that  have  a  great  live  flock,  confume 
all  the  herbage  in  the  latter  end  of  ip  ring,  and  the 
beginning  of  fummer,  favouring  their  own  paftuia- 
ges,  and  having  a  fecure  retirement  for  their  cactle, 
when  the  lands  in  common  can  afford  no  moie 
food,  whilft  the  poor  peafant’s  only  cow  or  hoile 
have  no  place  to  retreat  to.  Such  confiderations  in¬ 
duced  one  or  our  anceflors  to  obferve,  at  a  time 
when  all  England  was  divided  into  parties  for  and 
againft  this  very  article,  “  d  hat  the  poor  man  who 
is  Monarch  of  but  one  inclofed  acre,  will  receive 
more  profit  from  it  than  from  his  fhare  of  many 
acres  in  common  with  others  And  therefore  it 
was  both  generous  and  politic  in  a  neighbouring 
King,  about  2  years  ago,  to  give  up  for  the  lake  oi 
the  poor,  more  than  two  hundred  thoufand  watle 
acres,  to  be  divided  into  fmall  parcels  for  the  emo¬ 
lument  of  the  community  :  Which  ground  (fuppo- 
fing  it  to  be  of  an  inferior  quality)  will  afford  food 
for  forty  thoufand  new  inhabitants.  from  whom 
and  their  defendants  will  arife  a  confiderable  na¬ 
tional  flrength,  as  well  as  inercafe  ot  population  in 
half  a  century. 

Yet  Rat's  rebellion  in  England  may  be  called  a 
rebellion  againft  inclofures  ;  nor  was  it  the  firft  time 
that  the  populace  did  not  fee  their  own  true  in- 
tereft. 

I  will  only  add  under  this  article,  that  many 
Royal  forejls  and  chaces  (with  the  confent  of  our  moll 
Gracious  Sovereign)  might  be  applied  to  much 
better  hufbandry  ules  than  they  anfwer  at  prefent : 
The  more  profitable  part  of  the  timber  being  Hill 

*  D  4  pre- 
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preferved  :  New  plantations  of  timber-trees  mio-ht 
ailo  be  m&de,  and  various  common  fruit-bearing 
trees,  as  apple-trees,  walnut-trees,  cherry-trees, 
pear-trees,  &c.  might  be  placed  in  the  new  divided 
fields  at  a  diftance  of  threefcore  feet  in  every  fenfe. 
Thus  the  trees  will  profper  exceedingly,  and  in¬ 
commode,  as  little  as  may  be,  the  corn  or  grades 
underneath,  Quickfet  hedges  properly  planted, 
weeded,  and  pruned,  (three  plants  deep  at  leaft,  and 
difpofedin  the  following  manner  will 

make  a  .fort  of  impenetrable  fence,  which  at  the 
fame  time  will  be  neat,  beautiful,  and  lafting. 
Every  three  fquare  *  miles,  thus  inclofed  and 
cultivated,  would  give  birth  to  a  new  induftrious 
village,  and  increafe  both  agriculture  and  popu¬ 
lation. 

As  to  gr a fs- commons,  downs,  heaths ,  and  wilds , 
(after  the  loil  has  been  examined  with  a  pointed 
lerew-borer)  many  of  them  will  be  found  to  contain 
large  trads  of  land  that  will  yield  good  corn, 
and  produce  crops  of  artificial  grades,  fuperior  in 
quality  to  what  the  fame  earth  yielded  formerly, 
and  (to  fay  the  leaft  that  may  be  faid  on  this  fubjed) 
in  a  fourfold  greater  quantity. 

Arable  common-fields  in  half  the  parifhes  of  Eng- 
Jana  aie  another  great  impediment  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  agriculture.  Trelpafies  and  injuries  mull 
be  committed,  even  though  the  various  occupiers 
are  the  honefteft  people  in  the  world,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  ait  by  their  neighbours  precifely  as  they 
would  wifh  that  their  neighbours  fhould  ad  towards 
them.  At  the  fame  time  the  feveral  proprietors  can 
feldom  agree  upon  a  proper  general  revolution  of 
crops,  nor  will  they  often  conlent  unanimoufly  to 
give  the*  great  field  in  queftion  its  year  of  repcfc 

at 
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at  dated  periods. - 1  fhall  fay  nothing  of  the  de¬ 

fen  celefs  condition  of  their  dividends,  be  they  imall 

or  greats - Thus  the  apparent  liberty  which  the 

freeholders  enjoy,  in  the  prelent  inftance,  is  a  real 
flavery  :  And  productive  of  Ioffes,  vexation,  01  at 
leaft  perpetual  little  uneafineffes. — But  as  it  is  next 
to  impoilible  to  convince  the  lower  fort  of  people 
that  they  are  prejudiced  •,  or  that  they  counter¬ 
work  their  own  true  interefts  *,  I  think  du  Ha - 
mel  and  myfelf  may  lay  afide  our  lamentations  up¬ 
on  this  article :  However  England  (Heaven  be 
praifed!)  boafts  aji  happinefs  to  which  Prance  is 
a  ftranger  •,  for,  if  the  freeholders  of  any  parifh 
with  us  concur  unanimously  in  petitioning  the  Le- 
giflature  to  have  this  grievance  removed,  they  find 
themfelves  redreffed  with  fpeed  and  chearfulnefs. 

It  may  be  faid  that  the  inclofing  and  dividing  of  com¬ 
mon-fields  will  (by  rendering  the  ground  more  ma¬ 
nageable  and  convenient  for  culture)  contract  the 
national  hufbandry-labour,  and  confequently  many 
ftrong  ufeful  hands  may  want  work. 

This  objection  has  its  weight :  And,  in  another 
part  of  the  prelent  Effay  *,  I  have  efpoufed  the  opi¬ 
nion,  fpeaking  of  machines  in  fpinning,  where 
one  perfon  performs  the  work  often  or  twenty,  but 
in  the  particular  cafe  now  before  us  I  fee  nothing  to 
fear  ;  becaufe  the  reducing  into  culture  one  million 
of  wafte  acres  at  leaft  (a  work  which  ftill  remains  to 
be  carried  into  execution)  and  upon  which  concef- 
fion  apart  of  my  plan  is  founded)  will  find  fupple- 
mentary  employment  for  the  feveral  peafants  that 
may  be  debarred  from  the  means  of  gaining  a  live¬ 
lihood  by  the  inclofure  and  divifion  of  common 
fields  into  diftindt  lhares. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  new  hufbandry  requires 
one  third  proportion  more  of  hands  thau  the  old  huf¬ 
bandry: 


*  Hg,  25, 
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bandry :  And  therefore  a  part  of  it  at  leaf  (for  I 
have  never  recommended  the  whole  to  common 
farmers)  feems  to  be  referved  by  Providence  as  a 
fuccedaneum  for  afiifting  countries  when  they  be¬ 
come  very  populous  -J-. 

Having  thus  far  confidered  the  removal  of  fome 
few  national  impediments  to  huibandry,  it  is  at  leaft 
a  fmall  fatisfa&ion  to  obferve,  that  Noblemen  and 
Gentlemen  who  have  great  landed  pofleflions,  are, 
in  the  lenfe  of  agriculture,  a  fort  of  incontroulable 
Sovereigns.  They  may  make  many  of  the  afore- 
f'aid  improvements  in  their  own  demefnes  •,  and  pof- 

fibly  the  example  will  have  no  fmall  influence  on 
their  neighbours. 

I  will  now  return  to  the  general  ftate  of  huiban¬ 
dry  in  England  about  the  time  of  the  Reftoration  and 
fome  years  afterwards  ;  when  Evelyn  in  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury,  and  Tull  in  the  prefent,  opened  a  new  fphere 
for  the  minds  of  mankind  to  range  in  :  Since  which 
period  feveral  good  improvements  have  been  made 
in  Englifh  huibandry :  and  various  ufeful  hints  have 
been  luggefted  occafionally  by  Mr.  Miller ,  wherever 
he  had  opportunity  to  confider  the  culture  of  arti¬ 
ficial  grafles.  Nor  mult  we  here  omit  our  own  Eng¬ 
lifh  Linnaeus ,  Dr.  //<//,  who,  in  the  Continuation  of  his 
complete  Body  cf  Hujbandry,  has  turned  his  thoughts 
particularly  towards  diicovering  and  introducing 
new  forts  of  vegetable  food  for  the  fupport  of  cattle, 
in  imitation  of  the  late  pradice  in  Sweden.  Confi- 
derable  attention  alio  has  been  paid  to  the  inge¬ 
nious  and  very  curious  remarks  upon  graffes ,  by 
Mr.  Stilling  fleet,  who  has  given  us  thefe  northern 
tiilcoveries  in  more  full  detail. 

In  Scotland  many  ingenious  perlons  have  formed 
memlelves  into  focieties  lor  the  advancement  of  agri¬ 
culture,  which,  it  carried  on  with  zeal  and  induftry. 


may 
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may  prove,  in  time,  an  article  of  great  importance 
to  that  nation.  Dr.  Home  has  given  his  countrymen 
moft  of  the  affiftance  that  chymical  experiments 
can  afford,  and  the  late  Duke  of  Jr  gyle,  with  fome 
others,  have  performed  as  much,  or  more,  in  the 
praftical  parts.  But  concerning  the  defeats  and 
omiffions  in  Scottijh  hufbandry,  as  alfo  the  cauies 
that  occafion  them,  together  with  the  manifold  im¬ 
provements  that  remain  to  be  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion,  I  fhall  refer  to  a  candid  and  fenfible  account 
lately  publifhed  by  a  writer  of  that  country  who 
muft  be  a  good  judge  of  the  matter  in  quef- 
ftion  *. 

Ireland ,  as  long  ago  as  about  the  middle  of  the  lafl 
century,  began  to  make  no  inconfiderable  figure  in 
the  art  of  agriculture.  The  foil,  in  many  places,  is 
rich,  deep,  and  manageable.  The  land  of  few 
countries  feems  to  be  more  proper  for  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  flax  and  hemp,  and  no  nation  expends  more 
money  writh  foreigners  for  the  materials  of  fail-cloth, 
cordage,  &c.  than  England,  Now  hemp  fucceeds 
no  where  better  than  in  a  well-drained  morajs :  And 
confequently  might  be  raifed  in  Ireland ,  with  great 
fuccefs,  and  equal  profit.  I  mention  only  this  An¬ 
gle  inftance,  becaufe  it  feems  to  be  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  both  to  Irijh  and  Englijh  :  Being  certain,  in 
other  refpects,  that  every  ufeful  fort  of  grain  or 
grafs  might  be  made  to  flourifh  as  well  in  Ireland 
as  in  England. — Tacitus,  with  great  juftice,  made 
much  the  fame  remark  in  ancient  times  :  Solum t 
ccelumque ,  cultus  &  ingenia  hominum  hand  multum  a 
Britannia  differunt . 

Indeed  the  French ,  with  all  their  boaffed  refined 
politics,  prohibit  their  fubjefts  from  making  amel- 

corn 

*  Wallace’s  Numbers  of  Mankind,  p.  I  50 — i  59.  Sec  alfo  4 
j DiJJertation  on  the  chief  ob fades  to  the  improvement  of  hind  rgi 
Scotland  j  publifhed  at  Aberdeen,  8vo.  1760. 
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corn  into  ftarch  and  hair-powder,  under  pretence  of 
always  wanting  bread:)  though  one  pound,  thus 
manufactured,  (all  expences  deducted)  fells  for 
more  than  two  pounds  of  the  faid  native  amel-corn 
reduced  to  flour,  and  applied  to  making  bread.  But 
the  example  here  alledged,  carry  with  it  no  fufficient 
reafon  why  a  nation  fliould  fend  its  money  abroad  in 
order  to  purchafe  that  which  may  be  railed  at  home 
by  its  own  fubjeCts. 

Ireland ,  it  muft  be  confeflfed,  had  a  wretched  me¬ 
thod  of  hufbandry,  and  ftrong  prejudices  in  behalf 
of  that  method  till  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury,  when  Blythe  alone,  (who  then  lived  in  Ireland , 
was  fufficient  to  open  mens  eyes  by  his  incompara¬ 
ble  writings.  But  the  truth  is,  that  he,  and  many 
other  : Englifh  Officers  and  foldiers  of  Cromwell's  ar¬ 
my,  being  inriched  by  military  grants  and  fettle- 
ments,  firft  laid  the  right  foundations  of  hufbandry 
in  that  kingdom  *,  fince  which  period,  a  certain  fpi- 
rit  of  improvement,  more  or  lefs,  has  been  promo¬ 
ted  and  carried  on  with  Rich  zeal  and  conftancy  by 
the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clergy,  that  they  may 
feem  to  caft  a  filent  reproof  on  the  nation  that  was 
their  firft  inftruCtor.  So  that  if  they  go  on  thus  for 
one  couple  of  centuries  more,  and  are,  at  the 
fame  time,  powrrre^y-ojad^  encouraged, 

it  may  perhaps  be  faid,  with  no  fmalTdrgree  of  pro¬ 
priety, 

0 

1  'hus  old  Romano  bow’d  to  Raphael’s  fame, 

And  fcholarof  the  youth  he  taught  became.* 


In  proof  of  this,  the  tranfaftions  of  the  Thiblin- 
fociely  for  encouraging  hufbandry  are  now  cited  by 
ad  foreigners  in  their  memoirs  relating  to  that 

fu  b- 
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fubie&i~  *,  And  having  mentioned  Blythe  duting  the 
interregnum,  it  would  be  injuftice  ii)  me  to  oveilook 
a  Gentleman  of  Ireland  J  who,  by  his  generofity  and 
activity  (all  circumftances  being  rightly  confideied) 
has  done  more  towards  encouraging  agricultuie, 
manufactures,  and  employing  the  indultrious  poor, 
than  any  fubjeCt  of  luperior  rank  and  fortune,  eithei 

in  his  own  or  other  countries. 

Yet,  upon  a  cool  revifion  of  the  ftate  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  Ireland ,  it  will  be  a  great  point  gained,  if  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  animate  themfelves  lo  xar,  as^ 
to  carry  hufbandry  to  fuch  lengths  as  the  natuie  of 
prefent  circumftances  will  admit:  Which  l'o  long 
as  they  continue,  will  prove  an  infuperable  bar  to 
the  bringing  culture  and  commerce  to  its  utmoft 
poffible  perfection,  in  that  country. — Neverthelefs, 
even  as  things  now  ftand,  if  the  foil  or  this  latter 
kingdom  were  duly  cultivated,  and  exportation  of 
corn  allowed,  with  a  bounty  annexed,  Ireland  might 
be  brought  to  maintain  two  millions  more  ot  inha¬ 
bitants  than  it  does  at  prefent. 

Upon  the  whole  I  can  only  fay  that,  if  Ireland 
was  incorporated  with  England ,  in*  the  manner 
fome  have  fuggefted,  the  vis  unit  a  of  the  Britijh 
empire  would  be  equal,  if  not  luperior  to  any  one 
Power  in  the  world.  Nor  is  it  of  much  confe- 
quence  to  our  common  Parent  and  Sovereign,  nor 
to  his  fubje&s,  where  the  ftrength  lies,  lnppofing  it 
can  be  exerted  whenever  it  is  wanted.  It  is  a  plea'- 
fure  to  fee  united  kingdoms  rcfemble  (in  fome.de- 
gree  at  leaft)  the  united  kingdom  of  the  umverfe , 
where  the  fun  Jhineth  upon  all ,  and  the  dew  falleth  on 
all. 

We 

f  Efpecially  on  the  fubjeft  of  raifing  and  managing  flax.  See, 
arnongll  otbe;$,  the  Mcmoires  Occonomiqve:  Rurales  dc  Berne, 
Tom.  I.  160.  387.  Tom  II,  303, 

J  Dr.  Samuel  Mad  an* 
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We  will  now  call  our  eyes  on  the  prefent  condU 
tion  and  improvements  of  agriculture  in  other  parts 
of  Europe ,  and  mention  fome  few  particularities, 
that  may  not  be  known  to  the  generality  of  readers* 

I  the  rather  chule  to  undertake  this  talk,  as  I  had 
opportunities  of  obferving,  for  many  years,  the  ac¬ 
tual  date  of  husbandry  in  France,  Switzerland,  Italy , 
Germany,  and  the  annexed  provinces  of  the  Houfe 
of  Auftria . 

After  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  almoft  all  the 
European  nations,  by  a  fort  of  tacit  confent,  applied 
themielves  to  the  ftudy  of  agriculture,  and  continu¬ 
ed  to  do  fo,  more  or  lefs,  even  amidft  the  univerfal 
confufion  that  loon  lucceeded.  The  French  found, 
by  repeated  experience, that  they  could  never  maintain 
a  long  war,  or  procure  a  tolerable  peace,  without 
they  railed  corn  enough  to  fupport  themfelves  in 
iu^h  a  manner,  as  they  Ihould  not  be  obliged  to  fub- 
mit  to  harfh  terms  on  the  one  hand,  or  perilli  by  fa¬ 
mine  on  the  other.  T  heir  King  (in  imitation 
of  a  laudable  policy  in  China  *,  where  every  perfon 
that  has  made  any  remarkable  improvements  in  huf- 
bandry  is  created  a  Mandarin  of  the  eighth  dais) 
-vouchfafed  to  give  public  encouragement  to  agri- 
cultuie,  and  has  been  prelent  at  the  making  of  leve- 
ral  expel  iments.  d  he  great  and  rich,  of  various 

.  *  rank 


.  1  .  emperors  o:  l hina,  by  way  of  letting  an  example  to 
tneir  fubjeCts,  plough  a  few  turns  once  every  year,  and  low  feve- 
ral  lor  t s  of  grain  and  graces  ufeful  in  hufbandry  :  Their  Depu¬ 
ties  ol  the  provinces  do  the  fame,  as  alio  the  Nobility.  Reports 
aie  made  at  Court  ol  the  fuccefs  and  good  management  of  the 

cultivators,  and  lhch  as  excel  in  agriculture  are  ennobled  for 
life. 


Agreeably  to  this  Hyde  tells  us,  that,  amongftthe  ancient  Per* 
fians'iht  Kings  quitted  their  grandeur  one  day  in  the  year,  and 
eat  with  the  hulbandmen,  in  order  to  fliew  their  regard  for  the 
art  of  agriculture.  De  Relig.  vet.  Per  far  um. 

It  is- therefore  a  received  political  maxim  in  China,  when- 
ever  an  individual  does  not  work,  that  then  lomc  correlative  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  kingdom  want  bread. 
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rank  and  Rations,  followed  this  example  :  I  he  very 
Ladies  put  in  for  their  fhare  of  lame  in  luch  a  com¬ 
mendable  undertaking  *,  nay,  even  aged  King  Sta- 
ni/laus  (like  another  Dioclejtan  in  his  retirement  from 
a  throne)  amufes  himfelf  with  hufbandry  in  the  fo- 
litudes  of  Lorrain ,  and  has  even  correlponded  on 
the  fubjedt. 

France  gave  a  wife  attention  to  husbandry, even 
during  the  hurry  and  diftrefles  of  her  lafi  war.  Some 
prize-queltions  in  rural  oeconomics  were  then  pro- 
pofed  annually,  particularly  by  the  two  Academies 
of  Lyons  and  Bourdeaux .  Many  alterations  for  the 
better  were  made  by  the  Society  for  improving  agri¬ 
culture  in  Bretany .  , 

Since  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  matters  have 

been  carried  on  with  great  vigour.*  _  The  Univerfity 
o I  Amiens  has  made  various  propofals  to  the  puolic* 
for  the  advancement  of  husbandry  *,  whilft  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  T 'ourbilH  (a  writer  who  goes  chiefly  on  expe¬ 
rience)  has  the  principal  direction  of  a  georgical  So¬ 
ciety  ellabiifhed  lately  at  Lours. 

Lhat  at  ' Rouen  likewife  deferves  our  notice  *  : 
Nor  have  the  King  and  hisMinifters  thought  it  un¬ 
worthy  of  their  attention.  The  Archbifhop  of  the 
diocefe  is  one  of  the  members,  f. 

I  will  add  nothing  farther  on  this  fubjedt,  except 
that  no  longer  ago  than  in  the  year  1761  there 
were  thirteen  focieties  exifting  in  France ,  eftablifhed 
by  Royal  approbation,  lor  the  promoting  ot  agri¬ 
culture  *,  and  thefe  thirteen  Societies  had  nineteen  co¬ 
operating  Societies  belonging  to  them,  whenever  it 

hap- 

*  Sec  Dcliberaticncs  and  Memoircs  de  la  Socic/c  Roya  c  dR Agri¬ 
culture  de  la  generahte  de  Rouen,  8vo.  Tom-  I.  17 63* 

f  This  humane  and.  confederate  Prelate  (M.  dc  la  Rocbefau - 
cault )  deftroyed,  when  he  fir  ft  came  to  his  diocefe,  a  large  war¬ 
ren  of  hares  and  rabbits,  which  he  found  on  his  demefnes,  mere¬ 
ly  becaufe  they  did  great  damage  to  the  neighbouring  huf- 
bandmen* 
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happened  that  a  diftrid  was  too  large  to  be  effedu- 
ally  taken  care  of  by  one  Society. — If  0ur  nation  is 
not  in  a  lethargy,  I  think  this  may  be  fufficient  to 
awaken  it. — A  itolen  march  occafions  the  word:  fort 
of  defeat  either  in  war,  or  political  adminiftra- 
tion. 

In  the  year  1756,  his  moil  Chriftian  Majefty  if- 
fued  out  an  edid,  by  which  he  exempted  from  land- 
tax,  (that  is  to  fay,  in  fields  newly  broken  up)  for  the 
fpace  of  twenty  years,  all  cultivators  of  madder  in 
drained  marfhes  and  other  wafte  negleded  grounds. 
[But  at  the  fame  time  let  it  be  remembered  that 
public  encouragement  in  France  was  given  to  the 
draining  of  fens  and  bogs,  firft  in  the  year  1607,  and 
then  in  1641.] 

As  a  proof  that  fomething  has  been  done  in  the 
culture  of  madder,  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  held 
at  Beauvais ,  made  it  plain*  in  tiie  year  1 762,  to  all 
perfons  concerned  in  dying,  that  madder  raifed  in 
that  diftrid,  and  (contrary  to  common  cuftom)  ufed, 
when  the  roots  are  frefh  gathered,  gave  a  finer 
tindure  than  the  Zeeland  madder,  and  went  farther, 
in  a  proportion  of  8  to  5. 

Augufl  1 6,  1762,  it  was  alfo  ordered  in  Council 
that  no  tax,  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  years,  lhould  be 
levied  from  grounds  newly  broken  up  ;  provided  the 
faid  grounds  had  lain  twenty  years  in  an  uncultiva¬ 
ted  Bate. 

Many  other  encouragements  have  been  fince 
given  to  the  cultivators  of  lands  :  And,  if  I  miftake 
not,  all  pacquets  and  letters  of  correlpondence  to 
and  from  moll  of  thefe  Societies  lately  eftabliflied, 
are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  portage.  ' 

Neverthelefs  it  is  not  remote  from  my  purpofe  to 
oblerve,  as  I  am  here  fpeaking  profefiedly  of  French 
agriculture,  that  the  hufbandman  in  France  mutt  pay 
fix  per  centum  intereft  for  money;  which  circum- 

ftance 


-  1 
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fence  greatly  retards  all  improvements  ;  whereas 
in  the  canton  of  Berne ,  an  adjoining  country,  he  on¬ 
ly  pays  four,  and  fometimes  lefs ;  but  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  labour  is  cheaper  in  France  *  than  in 
Switzerland  or  England :  And  the  vineyard,  in  the 
two  former  countries,  employs  abundance  of  aged 
men  half  paft  their  work,  not  to  mention  women 
and  children.' — But  this  may  happen  in  our  country 
alfo,  if  the  new  hujbandry  takes  place  in  part  only  ; 
and  concerns  itfelf  no  farther  than  in  railing  artifi¬ 
cial  grades,  and  keeping  them  clean,  which  will  af¬ 
ford  as  much  employment  for  the  weak  and  aged  as 
the  culture  of  vines. 

I  may  add  farther  that  the  farmers  in  France  have 
more  the  appearance  of  valfals  in  Hungary  and  Po¬ 
land,  than  of  free  tenants.  The  eftates  they  rent 

E  are 

*  The  price  of  a  man  reaper  in  Franc r,  two  years  ago,  was 
t£n  pence  a  day,  and  that  of  a  woman-reaper  half,  as  much  . 
V  hereas,  in  many  parts  o $  England,  the  farmer  paid  two  (hil¬ 
lings,  and  two  (hillings  and  fixpence  to  the  men,  as  likewile 
proportionably  to  the  women,  and  allowed  them  ale. 

In  fome  inftances  I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  the  French  as 
defective  in  what  we  call  rural  erconomics  :  For  in  Anjou ,  and  ma¬ 
ny  other  diftridts  of  France ,  the  farmers  give  the  talker  or  thrallier 
a  f event  h  part  of  the  grain  thrafhed,  which  appears  to  me  un¬ 
thrifty  management ;  iince  a  brifk  talker  with  us  will  thrafh 
eight  buihels  of  wheat  a  day,  week  after  week  ;  and  a  f event h 
part  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  by  way  of  wages,  is  bc\ond  the 
quantum  meruit  of  the  labour.  — Belidcs,  when  a  woik-man  is 
paid  upon  this  footing,  he  will  never  thrafh  clean,  that  being 
lofs  of  time  and  prolit  to  himfelf ;  for  the  ripe  corn  b>  its  out  a- 
pace  with  the  ftrft  ten  or  twenty  ifrokes  of  the  flail,  but  it  re¬ 
quires  much  patience,  drudgery,  and  honedy,  to  work  all  the 
wheat  clean  from  the  draw. 

As  France  is  warmer  than  England,  and  wheat  is  there  Town 
ea;lier  than  wi.th  us,  it  is  my  private  opinion,  that  a  good  thrafh  - 
er  may  difengage  the  grain  from  the  hulk,  more  eafily  than  our 
work-men  can,  and  make  greater  riddance  in  a  day.  —  I  hus 
much  we  know  from  experience,  that  drilled  wheat  is  thraihed 
with  more  facility  than  wheat  commonly  fown  ;  becaufe  the 
plants,  by  having  room,  air,  and  fun-(hine>  a:quire  greater 
maturity. 


#  . 
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are  too  fmall.  7'he  occupant  looks  neither  fo  con¬ 
tented  nor  fo  warm,  in  every  fenfe,  as  the  Swifs,  Bo¬ 
hemian,  Saxon,  or  Aujtrian  boor  •,  but  feems  to  have 
ip  rung,  like  a  mufhroom,  from  the  foil  beneath 
him.  The  res  angufia  domi  hinders  him  from  afmg 
what  he  approves.  _  His  waggons,  ploughs,  and 
other  initruments  of  hulbandry  are  contrived  more 
for  cheapnefs  than  quick  difpatch  of  labour  •  The 

B «  ^  ^  cattle  is  mean  and  con¬ 

temptible.  His  leafes  alfo  are  of  too  fhort  a  dura¬ 
tion  for  a  tenant  to  aim  at  making  improvements  5 
which  affects  both  him  and  the  proprietor  of  the 
foil.  Yet  many  encouragements  under  this  article 
have  been  allowed,  fince  the  conclufion  of  the 
war. 

0 

A  faithei  collateral  defect  ftill  remains.  It  was 
bad  policy  in  Colbert  and  his  i'ucceflbrs  to  tax  the 
exportation  of  the  hufbandman’s  cattle,  as  alfo  the  ex- 
ported  productions  of  his  farm,  fuch  as  cheefe,  but¬ 
ter,  dried  fruits,  &c.  and  at  the  fame  time  exempt 
11  om  duty  the  works  of  manufacturers. 

hi  or  does  France  forefee  one  inconvenience  in  her 
bcalted  fchemes  of  agriculture  at  prelent :  For,  when 
(lie  has  discouraged  the  increafe  of  vineyards,  and 
augmented  the  culture  of  corn,  there  will  be  found 
a  deficiency  of  able-bodied  men  to  carry  on  the 
work,  as  alfo  of  ftrong  labouring  cattle.  Not  but 
that  her  cattle  may  be  enlarged  in  iize,  and  multi¬ 
plied  in  number,  by  cleanfing,  breaking-up,  and 
inclofing  large  traCts  of  wafte  land,  and  railing  arti¬ 
ficial  giafies,  wheie  the  foil  is  capable  of  receiving 
them.  But  t\\c  firfi dimculty  it  is  not  in  her  power 
to  remove  at  prelent :  And  it  is  highly  problema¬ 
tical,  whether  ever  Ihe  may  be  enabled  to  cret  over 
the  fecond.  & 

i  here  is  anodiei  remaining  obftacle,  ittjlar  omni¬ 
um,  whicli  will  never  be  furmounted  till  the  French 

3  writers 
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\vriters  of  husbandry  have  eradicated  the  prepoffel- 
fions  and  folly  of  a  whole  nation. 

Permit  me  alfo  to  obferve,  in  the  fecond  place, 
that  one  may  venture  to  pronounce,  without  preju¬ 
dice,  that  agriculture,  ceteris  paribus ,  will  always 
flourifh  moft  in  free  governments  and  Protejiant  coun¬ 
tries  \  and*  not  to  go  far  for  an  illuftration,  it  is  high¬ 
ly  probable,  that  the  canton  of  Berne  (a  foil  more 
mountainous,  lefs  manageable,  and  inferior  to  France 
in  natural  fertility)  will,  in  a  few  years,  exceed  that 
country  in  husbandry-improvements,  tho’  France 
had  gained  a  march  of  eleven  years  before  the 
Swifs  began  to  move.  'I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  the 
number  of  holidays  in  PopiJJo  countries  (as  M.  de 
Frcntebofc ,  a  French  author,*  has  prevented  me  on 
that  fubjedt)  but  return  to  my  more  general  de- 

flsn- 

The  art  of  agriculture,  at  prefent,  is  publicly 
taught  both  in  Swedish,  Danish,  and  German 
aniverfities,  where  the  profelfors  f  may  render 
their  refpedtive  countries  great  fervice,  if  they 
anderdand  the  pradtical  parts  as  well  as  the  fpe- 
culative  ones,  and  can  converfe  to  advantage  with 
the  farmer  and  peafant,  or  with  Virgil  and  Coin - 
nella. 

Italy,  Jikewife,  has  not  been  inadtive.  The 
Neapolitans ,  of  the  prefent  age,  have  condefcended 
:o  return  back  to  the  firft  rudiments  of  revived  huf- 
Dandry,  and  began  to  ftudy  afrefh  the  agriculture 
)f  Crefcenzio which  had  been  published  in  the 
fear  1478.  The  people  of  Bergamo  have  purfued 
:he  fame  track,  and  given  the  world  a  new  edition 
)f  the  Ricordo  d*  Agricultura  di  Farello ,  which  was 

E  2  firft 

t  V 

*  Memoirs  fur  le  Fetes,  par  1’  rapport  a  1*  Agricult.  8°.  1763. 

4  They  arc  called  Profejfores  Oeccnomici. 

t  A  new  edition,  in  2  vol.  8°.  was  publifhcd  at  Naples,  in 
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fird  printed  at  Mantua  in  1577,  and  afterwards, 
twice  at  Venice ,  in  the  years  1622  and  1629,  but, 
at  length,  became  almoft  as  rare  as  a  manuscript.* 
—  Nay,  with  regard  to  Naples,  in  particular,  the 
late  queen,  f  daughter  of  the  late  king  of  Poland , 
founded  work-houfes  for  employing  the  poor  in 
every  province  of  the  kingdom,  which  houfes  are 
now  become  fiourifhing  manufactures,  infomuch, 
that  one  can  hardly  fee  a  beggar  in  the  ftreets.  J 
The  duchy  of  Tuscany  has  kept  an  equal  pace 
with  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  A  private  gentleman, 
of  late  years,  left  his  whole  fortune  to  endow  an 
academy  of  agriculture.  -The  firjl  ecclefiaftic  in  that 
duchy  is  prefident  of  the  fociety,  and  many  of  the 
chief  nobility  make  the  members.  —  Even  Ferra¬ 
ra,  a  fmall  territory  in  the  Papal  dominions,  has 
contributed  its  juft  contingent,  and  made  fome  lau¬ 
dable  attempts  in  matters  of  husbandry  : 

Map  or  in  exiguo  regnal  at  cor  pore  virttis  9 

Agreeable  to  the  obfervation  which  Statius  made 

upon  little  Tydeus. - Indeed,  this  country  affords 

room  for  admitting  feveral  good  improvements  in 
agriculture,  and  particularly  in  what  relates  to  the 
drain  ing  of  fens.  The  foil,  in  itfelf,  is  rich  and  deep, 
but  the  lands  are  fo  poorly  inhabited,  that  hardly  a 
fufficient  number  of  hands  can  be  found  to  mow 
the  meadow-grafs,  of  which,  there  is  great  abun¬ 
dance. 

Ani- 

*  The  prefent  new  edition  was  printed  at  Bergamo ,  in  40. 
x756; 

t  This  princefs  fcarcely  ufed  a  ribband,  or  a  pin,  but  what 
came  from  England.  A  captain  of  our  nation,  who  conflantly 
freighted  to  and  from  Naples,  gained  a  little  fortune,  by  fupply- 
ing  her  with  millenary  goods  and  trinkets. 

X  This  pafTage  was  written  in  the  year  1758. 
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Animated  with  a  defire,  that  the  people,  under 
his  o-overnment,  fhauld  excel  in.  husbandry,  his 
Sardinian  majedy*  has  fent  fubje&s  to  learn  the 
pradtice  of  foreign  countries,  and  made  many  at¬ 
tempts  to  edablim  a  better  kind  of  agriculture  a- 
mongft  his  people. 

In  Poland,  where  a  natural  fertility  of  foil  feems 
to  difpenfe  with  the  neceffity  of  calling  in  improve¬ 
ments,  M.  de  Bieleujki ,  grand-marechal  of  the  crown, 
has  made  abundance  of  fuccefsful  attempts  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  new  hujbandry  amongft  his  countrymen, 
and  procured  the  bed  indruments  for  that  purpoie 
from  France ,  and  other  parts  of  Europe . 

The  Hollanders  give  litde  attention  to  agri¬ 
culture,  if  we  except  only  one  fingle  collateral  in- 
f Knee*  which  is  the  draining  of  fens  and  morafles, 
and  that  proceeded  more  from  felf-prefervation, 
than  any  particular  turn  towards  husbandry.  .  Nor 
is  their  foil,  in  truth,  good  for  much,  unlels  it  be 
the  producing  of  a  coarfe  ordinary  luxuriant  grafs. 
Neverthelefs,  thefe  people  (at  lead,  in  former  ages) 
were  a  pattern  of  indujlry.  E,ven,  at  prefent,  they 
raife  little  corn,  yet  contrive  to  provide  enough  for 
themfelves  and  other  countries.  Without  timber 
of  their  own,  they  ufe  more  than  any  nation  of  the 
fame  extent  of  territory :  And  that  particularly  in 
fhip-building  and  repairing  their  dykes  and  fea- 
breaches.  They  raife  neither  hemp  or  flax,  nor 
encourage  a  breed  of  fheep  for  wool,  yet  manufac¬ 
ture  more  of  all  thefe  materials  than  any  people,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Englijh  and  French.  They  have  no  wine, 
yet  confume  a  greater  quantity  than  thofe  nations 
that  cultivate  the  vineyard,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
fupply  many  northern  countries.  Thus,  where  in- 
dudry  prevails. 


Omnis  fert  omnia  tcllus . 
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In  fome  points,  indeed,  they  are  more  induftrious  than 
can  be  juftified ;  witnefs  their  incroachments  on  the 
Britijh  fi meries,  and  many  other  inftances,  which  it 
may  be  needlefs  to  mention  :  Since  Bryden  obferved. 
near  a  century  ago,  that  the  Butch  wanted  to  pof. 
lels,  in  efreft,  all  the  lucrative  traffic  of  the  world  : 

The  Streights,  the  Guiney- trade,  the  herrings  too ;  — 
I^ay  (to  keep  friendfhip)  they  fhall  pickle  you. 

Well  may  they  call  themfelves  an  antient  nation  : 
for  they  were  born  e’re  manners  came  in  fafhion ; 
And  their  new  common-wealth  has  fet  them  free 
Only  from  honour  and  civility. 

In  the  year  1 759’  a  fociety  eftablifhed  itfelf  at 
Berne,  in  Switzerland,  for  the  advancement  of  a- 
griculture  and  lural  ceconomics  i  Which  fociety 
confifts  of  many  ingenious  private  perfons,  as  alfo 
fomc  of  great  weight  and  influence  in  the  republic  ; 
moft  of  them  men  of  a  true  caft  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  husbandry,  being  enabled  to  join  the  prac-* 
tical  parts  with  the  theoretical  ones.  They  have 
already  given  us  two  large  volumes  in  8vo  .*  They 
have  appointed  premiums  as  marks  of  diftindtion, 

and  propofe  to  continue  this  their  laudable  under¬ 
taking  every  year. 

.The  Canton  01  Ferne  feems  to  be  a  tradtofland 
n Otways  unfoitunately  circumffanced,  all  things  con- 
fidered,  foi  receiving  improvements  in  agriculture; 
For,  though  the  foil,  in  general,  is  harfh  and  moun¬ 
tainous,  yet  the  zeal  of  the  governors  and  induftry 
of  the  inhabitants  may  greatly  counterbalance  thole 
original  defedfs.  Add  to  this,  that  the  government 
is  mild  and  ec|ual  ;  the  religion  of  the  people  flneere 
and  plain  ;  the  ncli  are  reftrained  by  fumptuary  laws; 

the 

•n  T  jC  ]"S  ^ecueil  des  Memoir es  concernants  P  0 economic 
Mhrale  de  iiernc,  a  Zurich,  1760,  1761. 
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the  peafants  are  parfimonious,  frugal,  robuft,  fo- 
ber,  and  fruitful ;  in  the  latter  indance  particular¬ 
ly  :  Far  beyond  any  thing  that  can  be  found  among 
mod  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  wcftern  parts  ol  Eu¬ 
rope.  Their  taxes  are  fmall,  the  purchafc  ol  land 
moderate,  and  the  intered  ol  money  not  high. 
Their  pofleflions  are  circumfcribed  and  bounded, 
which  follows,  by  a  fort  of  analogy,  Irom  the  veiy 
nature  and  principles  of  their  republic :  And  this 
circumftance  contributes  to  render  the  country  both 
ftrong  and  happy.  It  is  farther  remarkable,  that 
no  one  territory  in  Europe ,  of  the  fame  fize,  abounds 
fo  much  in  fprings,  rivers,  and  lakes ;  (with  few, 
or  no  very  large  morafies  at  the  fame  time)  nay, 
great  refervoirs  of  water  are  frequently  found  on 
their  higheft  mountains.  —  The  inhabitants,  with¬ 
out  any  affidances  from  the  ocean,  are  no-ways  ill 
fituated  for  felling  to  their  neighbours  whatever 
they  can  produce  *,  being  placed,  in  a  fort  of  central 
point,  between  Italy ,  France ,  and  the  Empire.  It 
is  their  bufmefs,  at  prefent,  to  advance  tillage  fo 
far,  as  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  fupply  their  own 
wants  to  the  full,  and  fend  fome  corn  into  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries  every  year.  For  this  country, 
a! mod  half  a  century  ago,  raifed  more  grain,  gene¬ 
rally  fpeaking,  than  its  inhabitants  could  confume  ; 
and,  at  that  time,  one  of  the  bed  authors,  who  has 
written  concerning  them,  pronounces  the  Switzers 
to  be  fome  of  the  ablcd  husbandmen  in  Europe.  * 
But,  be  that  as  it  will,  the  genius  and  cad  of  their 
foil  leads  chiefly  to  padurage  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  artificial  grafies,  as  well  as  all  other  forts  of 
vegetable  food  for  the  fupport  of  cattle,  the  file  of 
which,  of  late  years,  has  been  the  principal  trade 
of  Switzerland.  And  as  to  improving  the  breed,  not 
only  of  cattle,  but  draught-horfes  especially,  public 

E  4  care 

*  See  the  account  of  Switzerland,  in  1714,  [by  Stswyan.] 
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care  has  been  taken,  by  calling  in  all  afilftances 
from  Holfiein  and  Fr  if  eland. 

It  has  been  obferved  already,  that  the  greater 
part  of  land,  in  the  canton  of  Berne ,  is  harfh  and 
mountainous,  but  exceptions  for  the  better  are  not 
uncommon. 

Finer  corn-countries  can  hardly  ever  be  feen  than 
in  the  Argxw  and  other  diftri6ts.  '  Almoft  the  whole 
Pais  de  l'  and  is  as  beautiful  as  the  belt  parts  of 
}n  t  rjhir e ,  nor  much  unlike  them  \  particularly  near 
the  lake  oi  Fverdun ,  and  in  the  tradt  of  land  be¬ 
tween  Mendcn  and  Moral . 

Some  water-meadows,  of  natural  grafs,  have  been 
mown  for  hay  three  times  in  a  year:*  Eut  the  grafs 
tiiat  grows  on  the  Tides  of  the  Alps ,  and  on  the  tops 
of  fome  of  them  (where,  fo  me  times,  you  fee  lakes 
and  large  plains)  gives  a  delicious  aromatic  tafte  to 
milk,  which  will  hardly  be  found  in  other  coun-r 
tries.  A  great  number  of  vallies,  even  in  the 
German  province,  are  equal  in  fertility  to  the  Cam¬ 
pania  Pelix ,  and,  perhaps,  fupenor  in  the  beauties 
of  landfcape.  But,  as  the  names  of  many  of  them 
have  efcaped  my  memory,  the  afiertion  may  be  cor¬ 
roborated  by  a  collateral  proof. - The  valley  of 

Lin- 

*  The  6W/?-cheefes,  called  gruytres>  are  well  known  at  moft 
of  the  polite  tables  in  Europe .  J  hey  are  much  inferior  to  our 
north-//7' iltjhire  and  Glouceflerjhire  kinds,  having  a  rancid  tafte, 
and  oeing  lull  of  air-holes,  which  contain  an  acrid  moiilure  in 
them.  ri  his  is  not  owing  to  any  defect  of  the  milk,  which  is 
dcliciou  ,  but  may  arife  from  various  caufes  ;  fuch  as  keeping 
the  cream  too  long  in  hot  weather,  or  not  being  provided  with 
excellent  rennet ;  to  procure  which,  I  hardly  know  any  opera¬ 
tion  more  nice  and  difficult.  Much  alfo  may  be  attributed  to 
want  of  (kill  in  the  dairy-woman,  or  a  negled  of  keeping  the 
dairy- veflcls  perpetually  clean  with  fealding  water. 

but  the  cheefe,  called  6 '  cbapr.igery  (made  principally  in  the 
panton  of  G laris)  has,  in  its  kind,  no  equal:  And,  perhaps, 
the  power  of  the  juices  of  the  fix  vulnerary  herbs  mixed  with 
jt  helps  to  corred  that  acrid  fetid  leaven,  which  ferments  in 
the  pruylre . 
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Lindenthal,  or  valley  of  lime-trees,  near '  Claris  (not 
•  indeed  in  the  republic  ot  Berne ,  but  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  Proteftant  canton)  exceeds  moil  pioipedts 
that  a  traveller  can  behold  in  regard  to  alps,  roc.v.% 
woods,  torrents,  cafcades,  the  bridge  oi  Banten- 
bruck,*  and  fine  meadows.  This  beautiful  valley* 
in  its  fined  part,  is  about  8  miles  long  by  3  or  4 
broad,  not  to  mention  the  (lopes  of  the  mountains 
which  will  take  half  a  day  in  afcending  :  So  that  the 
whole  is  juft  as  much  as  the  human  eye  can  com¬ 
mand  didin&ly. 

According  to  my  own  observations,  what  the 
people  of  Switzerland  want  chiefly  at  prefent,  is  to 
perfect  their  inftruments  of  hufbandry  *, —  to  im¬ 
port  the  fined  and  choiceft  feeds  of  all  ufeful  forts 
from  other  countries,  but  more  especially  graft- 
feeds  ;  — *  to  ledei}  (in  a  fmall  degiee)  then  quanti¬ 
ty  of  vineyards,  as  well  as  the  paflion  for  planting 
new  ones;  and  obdruft  in  part,  but  not  intirely,  the 
migration  of  their  fubjefts.  The  reafon  of  this  re- 
ftriaion  (hall  be  affigned  hereafter,  when  we  fpeak 
of  the  natural  affe&ion  which  the  Swifs  bear  their 

native  country.  .  . 

Acrain,  if  the  republic  of  Berne  applied  itfelf  full 

more  to  the  culture  of  corn,  there  would  then  bv, 
left  need  of  magazines  in  mod  of  the  bailliages ; 
nay,  if  a  bounty  was  extended  to  fuch  corn  as  was 
lent  to  neighbouring  countries  (whenever  wheat  and 
other  kinds  of  grain  bore  a  low  price)  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  would  find  the  good  effects  thereof,  from  the 
highed  to  the  lowed :  And  as  all  manufactures,  or 
any  other  objects  of  trade  and  gaining  a  livelihood, 
are  trebly  advantageous  when  the  materials  wrought 
upon  are  produced  at  home,  it  might  not  be  ami  ft, 

*  This  bridge  confifts  of  one  large  arch,  which  conpcUs  two 
very  high  alps,  covered  with  ice  and  fnow  Beneath  it  runs  a 
jaging  torrent,  about  400  perpendicular  feet  under  the  bridge. 
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if  they  manufactured  their  own  wool,  Croat’s  hair, 
<3C.  and  employed  themlelves  more  in  raifing  flax- 
tor  the  &d/}-l:nens  are  found,  by  experience,  to  be 
the  mod  durable  of  any  in  Europe.  Nor  fee  I  any 
fhyfical  reafons,  why  they  might  not  raife  mulberrv- 
trees  and  breed  filk-worms  in  fome  parts  of  their 
country,  and  carry  on  a  bufmefs  equal  to  the  crape- 
m  arm  failure  at  Zurich ,  which  all  travellers  know 
and  aomire.  It  is  a  great  damp  likewife  to  their 
trade,  that  a  ftranger  is  incapable  of  exercifins:  his 
art,  in  cities  and  towns,  by  reafon  of  the  exclufive 
privilege  of  the  inhabitants,  which  reduces  the  num¬ 
ber  ol  ingenious  workmen  into  harrow  bounds,  and 
makes  the  produce  of  their  labour  not  only  dear, 
but  of  an  indifferent  quality.  —  On  thefe  accounts’ 
one  fourth  part  more  money  goes  out  of  the  coun-’ 
try  than  ought  to  do.* 

Such,  accoiding  to  the  heft  of*  my  judgment^ 
are  the  Corrigenda ,  (or  if  that  expreflion  rnay  ap¬ 
pear  fomewhat  too  harfh)  the  few  points  which  de- 
ferve  to  be  re-confidered  with  refped  to  the  trade 
and  agriculture  of  the  republic  of  Berne. 

Hie  foil  of  Switzerland,  in  general,  is,  perhaps 
that  very  fort  of  foil,  which  afober,  fenlible,  induf- 
tnous  nation  ought  to  wifh  for,  It  pours  not  forth 
its  vegetable  productions  fpontaneoufly ;  but  there 
is  a  force  of  nature  in  it  fufficient  to  produce  great 
returns,  it  virtue  and  diligence  are  the  cultivators. 
Its  very  mountains  are  its  fortifications  ;  nor  are 
ambitious  neighbours  fond  of  conquering  a  coun-' 
try,  that  will  yield  them  nothing,  except  by  i the  fweat 

of 


*  Under  this  head,  St  any  an  obferves,  who  wafc  eight  years 
the  Englijb  refident  at  Berne,  that  the  S<wifs  have  not  ufes  and 
calls  enough  at  home  to  occafion  a  full  circulation  0f>reat  fums 
•f  money,  which  lie  partly  dormant. 

Account  ^Switzerland,  p.  17S. 
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of  their  brews,  f  And  this  leads  me  to  run  the  ha¬ 
zard  of  giving  vent  to  a  private  conjedure,  name¬ 
ly,  that  moil  republics  at  prefent  (which,  by  the 
way,  are  always  Titrated  in  a  fort  of  wafte  ground, 
with  refped  to  the  countries  adjoining)  owe  their 
duration  more  to  the  difficult  unmanageable  ipot 
of  earth  on  which  they  were  eftablifhed,  than  to 
any  particular  excellence  in  their  form  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  fagacious  Machiavel  feems  to  think,  that  a 
rich  foil  tends  to  leffen  the  induftry  of  people*  that 
inhabit  it ;  and,  if  a  nation  like  that  of  the  Switzers , 
is  contented  with  the  portion  of  land  it  enjoys,  and 
meditates  no  future  acquilitions  of  territory,  then  a 
trad;  of  earth  which  yields  its  produdions  with  foms 
difficulty,  will,  in  the  long-run,  make  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  a  wealthy,  happy,  and  powerful  commu¬ 
nity. 

In  procefs  of  time,  therefore,  the  canton  of  Berne 
may  be  brought  to  anfwer  the  deferiptien  of  an  c:d 
geographer,  who  compares  a  country,  walled  round 
with  rocks  and  mountains  (like  Bohemia)  and  cir- 
cumftanced  interiorly  as  Switzerland  is,  to  a  large 
piece  of  lawn ,  edged  round ,  for  ftrengttis  fake ,  with  a 
felvage  of  coarfe  canvas.  For  the  vales  in  Alpine 
countries  make  ample  amends  for  the  deficiencies 
of  fuch  parts  of  mountains  as  are  truly  barren. 

Nature,  in  this  cafe,  in  order  to  excite  human 
induftry,  feems  to  have  contrafted  want  and  plenty, 
like  fhades  and  lights  in  the  fame  pidure.  I  have 
let  before  thee  poverty  and  wealth ,  fays  fhe,  ftretch 
forth  thy  hand  unto  whether  thou  wilt  l  Nay,  thus 
much  may  fafely  be  inferred,  that  a  rich  foil,  eafy 
.  to  be  cultivated,  naturally  inclines  the  inhabitants 

to 

f  Scilicet  omnibus  eft  labor  impendendus,  &  omnes 
Cogen  da:  in  fulcum  &  multa  morcede  domanda?. 

Gt'Or 'jr.  II.  V. 
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to  indolence  and  remiffnefs :  And  hence  it  is,  that 
travellers  ol  the  belt  fenie  have  remarked,  that  the 
cauleof  there  being  fo  many  favage  nations  in  Ane- 
nca  is  _  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  and  the  vaft  fup- 
plies  of  animal  iood,  without  care  or  trouble. 

Obfervations  of  this  nature,35  fays  Burnet y 
furprized  me  yet  more  in  the  country  of  the  Gri- 
fons,  who  have  almoft  no  foil  at  all,  being  fituate 
(ntuated)  in  vallies,  that  are  wafhed  away,  as  it  were, 
with  the  torrents  that  fall  from  the  hills;  and  yet 
theie  vallies  are  well  peopled,  and  every  one  lives 
happdy  and  at  eafe  under  a  gentle  government; 
whilll  other  rich  and  plentiful  countries  are  reduced 
to  fuch  mileiies,  that,  as  many  of  the  inhabitants 
die  forced  to  change  their  feats,  fo  thole  who  flay 
behind,  can  Icarce  live  and  pay  the  grievous  jmpo- 
fitions  that  are  laid  upon  them. 

On  the  contrary,  Lombardy ,  which  is  certain¬ 
ly  the  beautifulleft  country  that  can  be  imagined, 
the  ground  lies  lo  even,  it  is  fo  well  watered,  fo  fweet-r 
ly  divided  by  rows  of  trees,  in  a  vaft  extent  of  foil, 
above  200  miles  long,  and  an  100  broad,  in  which 
tue  whole  country  is  equal  to  the  lovelieft  fpots  in 
England  or  France ,  and  has  all  the  neatnefs  of  Hol¬ 
land  and  Flanders ,  but  with  a  warmer  fun  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  air,  caufed  by  the  nearneis  of  the  mountains ; 
fo  that  it  feems  the  moft  definable  place  in  the  world 
to  live  in  ;  yet,  after  all,  the  government  is  fo  ex- 
cefiive  (excefiively)  fevere,  that  there  is  nothing 
but  poverty  and  beggary  over  all  this  rich  country  ; 
fo  that  a  traveller,  in  many  places,  finds  almoft 
no-thing  to  fubfift  on,  if  he  does  not  buy  his  pro- 
vi lions  in  the  great  towns,  and  carry  them  with 
him.55  ' 

i\nd  thus,  in  Portugal \  where  the  foil  is  richeft 
(as  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Duero)  there  the 
inhabitants  are  pooreft.  " 

Thus 
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Thus  too  in  the  canton  of  Berne ,  though  the 
Pais  de  Valid  is,  in  its  nature,  by  many  degrees,  a 
deeper  and  richer  country  than  the  German  pro¬ 
vince,  yet  the  beft  hufbandry,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
the  beft  crops  are  to  be  feen  in  the  latter  ^  fo  that 
in  the  better  foil  the  hufbandmen  are  generally  poor, 
and  in  the  worfe  foil  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find 
a  farmer  worth  ten  thoufand  pounds  •,  and  that,  for 
a  plain  reafon,  becaufe  the  German  Switzers  are  molt 
induftrious. 

I  am  far  from  exhorting  their  excellencies,  the 
governors  of  the  republic,  to  reftrain  their  iubjedts 
from  going  into  other  countries,  or  entering  into 
foreign  fervices,  if  fuch  migrations  are  not  too  fre¬ 
quent  and  too  numerous.  For  the  Swifs,  from  a 
natural  affedlion  to  their  native  country  (a  paftion 
unknown  and  unfelt  in  the  fame  degree  by  any  other 
people)  always  return  to  their  beloved  original  com¬ 
munity  :  And  like  induftrious  bees  (which,  as  Pliny 
fays,  nihil  norunt  nifi  commune*)  bring  back  their 
little  acquifitions  to  the  public  hive,  at  noon  or  even¬ 
ing.  By  making  migrations  in  the  earlier  parts  of 
life,  they  not  only  obferve  the  agriculture,  trade, 
and  manufactures  of  other  ftates,  but  diveft  them- 
felves  from  the  prejudices  of  their  own  country, 
and  lay  in,  at  the  fame  time,  fuch  a  flock  of  mili¬ 
tary  knowledge  and  practice,  as  to  form  and  inftruct 
a  militia  of  50,000  men,  that  can  be  brought  into 
the  field  at  a  month’s  warning  *,  a  corps  refpetable 
to  the  moft  warlike  powers  now  in  Europe !  for  eve¬ 
ry  10th  man,  at  lead,  has  been  a  regular  foldier, 
and  each  bailliage  (or  hundred ,  to  ufe  the  Englijh  ex- 
preffion)  can  produce  its  Fabricii  &  Cincinnati :  -f 

Or, 

*  Hifior.  Natural.  1.  xi.  c.  c. 

f  Plurimis  monumentis  feriptorum  admoneor,  apud  antiqoos 
no'^ros  fuifle  gloria  curam  rufticationis,  ex  qua  Cincinnatus 
obfefli  confulis  &  exercitus  liberator,  ab  aratro  voeatus  ad  didU- 

tu:  am 
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^r’  in  othu  words,  officers  of  experienced  lervice 
veteian  commanders  We  fpeak  this  in  parti¬ 
cular  or  the  canton  of  Berne. 

It  may  farther  be  obferved,  that  the  fevere  frofts 
m  Switzerland  improve  the  foil :  And  the  watrTrf 
the,,-  lakes  and  rivers  are  rendered  more  pToTfic  in 
meadow-lands,  &c.  by  being  chiefly  fnow- waters. 
A ;Pnng  wheat  might  not  be  unufeful  to  them,  for 
rcajons  obvious  to  thole  who  know  their  winds  * 
and  1  rolls  in  winter,  and  their  powerful  heats  in 
u miner.  But,  pei  haps,  even  this  fuggeftron  may 
be  needlefs,  as  their  wheat  is  much  protected  in  win¬ 
ter  by  the  deep  fnows  that  foil,  which  not  only  auard 
and  cover  it,  but  ferve  to  manure  it.- SettincTafide 
therefore  this  confideration,  it  may  faffice  m  ob^ 
ku-ve,  that  as  the  country,  here  fpeken  of,  has  a 
moih  black,  fpongy  earth,  near  its  lakes  and  rivers, 
flic  inhabitants  ought  to  be  particularly  dilio-ent  in 
learchmg  for  peat  :  (Which  I  have  taken  notice  of, 
rnoi^  01  Ids,  in  many  ot  the  low  moory  mounds 
throughout  the  whole  XIII  cantons  :)  For  feat  will 
alrord  the  inhabitants  abundance  of  fewel,  and  its 
allies  will  manure  their  upland  grailes,f  and  all  le- 

gumi* 

turam  venerit,  ac  rurfus  fafeibus  depofitis  (quos  feftinantius  vic¬ 
tor  reddulerat  quam  fumpferat  imperator)  ad  col'dcm  juvcncos  & 
quatuor  jiigcruin  (about  2  acres  and  3  quarters  E/iehJh )  avitum 
xiaireuiolum  redicrit.  Itemque  C.  Fabricius  &  Curius  Denta- 
ms,  alter  Pyrrho  finibus  Italix  pulfo,  domitis  alter  Sabinis,  ac- 
cepta  qux  viritim  dividebantur  captlvi  agri,  feptem  jugera  [4  a- 
Cles  id  non  ybnus  indulirie  colucrit  quam  fortiter  arrms  auxfie- 
rat.  Ft  ne  lingulas  intempe  live  nunc  perfequar,  cum  tot  alios 
Fornan.genens  mtuear  inemorabiles  duces  hoc  Pmper  duplici  flu - 
do  floruiffe,  vel  defendendi  vel  colendi  patrios,  quaditofque  fines. 

Columella  de  Re  Ruft.  l.i.  c.  1. 

*  j  W1*nch  callcd  foza,  which  blows  from  the  north- 
rr.ll,  is  a  black,  harfli,  cutting  wind,  being  doubly  more  fevere 
than  wind  irom  the  fame  quarter  in  England. 

t  I'eat-afhes  are  improper  manures  Ibr  grades  that  grow  in 
watei -meadows,  there  being  too  great  a  lamencfs  between  the 

foil 
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guminous  plants  to  great  perfection.  Indeed,  I 
had  neither  leifure  nor  convenience  to  make  any 
experiments,  either  on  the  fewel  or  the  allies  or 
peat,  when  I  was  in  Switzerland ;  but  if  the  peat  be 
of  the  prime  fort,  or  even  of  an  inferior  kind,  hard¬ 
ly  any  thing  can  be  found  that  will  contribute  lo 
cheaply  and  effectually  to  the  fparing  their  woods *, 
and  the  rather,  as  a  fcarcity  of  timber  and  firing  is 
juftly  apprehended  by  their  beft  writers.  Nothing 
will  afford  more  comfort  to  the  poor,  or  better  car¬ 
ry  on  the  improvement  of  two-thirds  of  their  pafture- 
lands. 

That  republics  are  better  calculated  than  monar¬ 
chies,  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  is  partly 
true  •  for  moft  republics  (from  natural  reafons,  ra¬ 
ther  than  any  ftrange  concurrence  of  circumftances) 
are  generally  fituated  in  a  negledted  barren  foil :  And 
there  it  is  that  art  and  induftry  make  the  rnofc  Alin¬ 
ing  improvements  in  hufbandry.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  common-wealth  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  and 
others  of  Switzerland  in  a  lefier  proportion,  are  liv¬ 
ing  proofs,  that  there  is,  in  fuch  forts  of  govern¬ 
ment,  fomething  analogous  to  the  advancement  of 
agriculture.  The  inhabitants  are  free  from  ambi¬ 
tion  (at  leaft  for  a  confiderable  time  after  the  firft 
eftablifhment  of  their  community  E  Liberty  gives 
them  fcope  to  exercife  their  induftry,  and  equality 
excites  emulation  :  For  fuddenlv  acquired  fortunes 
<out-ilrip,  over-Aiade,  and  ftarve  the  lefier  ones  ; 
whilft  luxury  keeps  always  in  proportion  to  the  in¬ 
equality  of  fortunes. — Befides,  {mall  {hares  of  pro¬ 
perty  are  better  diftinguifhed,  fecured,  and  bound¬ 
ed  :  And,  at  the  fame  time,  more  capable  of  ad¬ 
mitting  a  correct  and  accurate  hufbandry. 

Praife 

foil  and  the  manure  :  For  all  manures,  fays  CalumtUa*  “  aft  by 
contrariety.”— They  are  alfo  unfit  for  fuch  up- land  grounds  a<* 
we  (hallow,  gravelly,  and  apt  to  burn. 
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Praife  great  efates  • —  but  cultivate  a  lefs  \  * 


Add  to  this,  that  liberty  reigns  more  in  places 
of  difficult  cultivation  that  require  improvement, 
than  in  others  which  nature  feems  to  have  moft  fa¬ 
voured  *,  for  liberty,  in  a  rich  plentiful  country,  falls 
naturally  into  licentioufnefs. —  Not  but  that  aoricul- 
ture  may  be  carried  on  with  great  fuccefs  in  monar - 
cbical  governments  ;  — but  more  efpecially  if  they 
are  free  Prof  eftant  governments ;  -  of  which  England 
(to  go  no  farther)  gives  a  plain  example.  And  thus, 
in  antient  times,  Alexandria  flourished  as  much  when 
the  Seleucidce  reigned,  as  lyre  did  under  a  republic- 
can  administration. 

1  he  reader,  in  all  probability,  may  be  inclined 
to  think,  that  I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  the  pre-^ 
lent  State  of  husbandry  in  Switzerland ,  and  in  the 
canton  of  Berne  particularly  :  But  every  good  Pro- 
tertant  mult  teel  great  regard  for  this  induStrious 
community,  and  with  it  all  profperity,  both  civil  and 
religious.  He  that  tilletb  the  land,  (that  is  effectually, 
and  not  Superficially)  fhall  be  fatisfied  with  bread,  f 

I  Shall  therefore  only  add,  by  way  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  this  wife  people,  in  their  prelent  attempts 
towards  reviving  and  improving  the  art  of  husban- 

'  .  dry, 

*  Virgil,  here  alluded  to.  Teems  to  have  well  ill  unrated  the 
fentiment  of  an  old  Carthaginian  writer  on  huibandry  ;  Imbecil - 
liorem  agrum  quam  agri col  am  efi'e  debere. 

Columella  relates  an  inftru&ive  dory  upon  this  occafion:  “  Be- 
fert  Grxcinus  in  libro  de  vineis,  ex  patre  fuo  fame  fe  audire  fo- 
litum,  Paridium  quendam  duns  fili&s,  &  vineis  confitum  habuiiTe 
lundum,  cujus  partem  tertiam  nubenti  major!  filial  dedifie  in  do- 
tcm,  ac  nihilo  minus  rcque  magnos  fruftus  ex  duabus  partibus 
cjufdem  fundi  perciperc  fo!itum.  Minorem  deinde  filiam  nup- 
tui  collocaflc  in  dimidia  parte  rellqui  agri.  Nec  Tic  ex  priltino 
reditu  detraxifle.  Quod  quid  conjicit  ?  Niji  melius  fcilicet  pcfiea, 
Cult  am  effc  tertiam  iilam  fundi  pa>1em  quam  a  me  a  univerfam.” 

Dq  Rc  Rif.  1.  IV.  c.  3. 

f  Prov.  xii.  ii. 
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dry,  that  Switzerland  is  capable  of  being  rendered 
truly  rich,  like  Japan  ;  that  is,  it  may  poffefs,  in  it- 
felf, ;  mod  of  the  ufeful  and  neceffary  things  condu¬ 
cive  towards  human  well-being. — Its  governors  alio 
leem  to  think  (and  that  very  juftly,  according  to  my 
opinion)  that  the  fource  of  real  riches  confills  in  the 
culture  of  the  earth,  which  feeds  the  manufacturer 
as  well  as  the  artizan,  and  gives  them  an  infinite 
number  of  materials  to  Work  on.  Nay,  hiftory  tells 
us,  that  the  Egyptians,  whilfl  they  gave  their  at¬ 
tention  to  agriculture,  had  little  need  of  turning 
their  thoughts  towards  navigation. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far  in  an  account  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  genera],  and  its  prefent  date  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  more  particularly,  it  may  be  worth  obferving, 
in  the  next  place,  that  Linnaus,  and  his  difciples, 
have  performed  great  things  in  the  north  of  Europe , 
and  particularly  in  difeovering  new,  profitable, 
wholefome,  and  well-taded  food  for  cattle.  *  Swe¬ 
den,  at  the  fame  time,  has  augmented  a  commerce 
that  had  been  long  cramped  within  narrow  bounds, 
and  bedowed  luccefsful  labours  on  a  foil,  which, 
before  was  looked  upon  as  cold,  barren,  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  melioration  ;  of  this  the  late  memoirs, 
publifhed  at  Stockholm,  will  be  a  lading  monu¬ 
ment. 

Denmark  follows  the  like  example,  as  alfo  many 
courts  throughout  all  Germany.  His  Danifro  majedy 
encourages,  in  particular,  the  manufacture  of  wool, 
and  has  lent  three  perfons  into  Arabia  Felix ,  to  make 
remarks,  and  bring  over  fuch  plants  and  trees  as 
may  be  ufeful  in  hulbandry,  building,  &c. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  duchy  of  .Wir  t  ember g, 
(which  is  a  country  no-ways  unfavourable  to  corn 
and  padurage)  has  not  failed  to  contribute  its  aflil- 
tances  towards  the  improvement  of  agriculture  : 

F  Having, 

*  Jofyb.  contra  Apptcn. 
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Having,  two  years  ago,  communicated  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  its  (economical  relations  from  the  prefs  at  Stut- 
gard . 

Nor  have  the  ingenious  of  Leipsic,*  and  Han¬ 
over,-]-  been  inattentive  to  this  great  art  of  fup- 
porting  human  kind,  and  that  amidft  all  the  rage 
and  devaluations  of  war.  How  truly  might  the  in  - 
habitants  of  thole  countries  have  faid,  for  many 
years  pall,  to  the  Englijh  hufbandman  ? 

- Nos  dulcia  linquimus  arva , 

Nos  patriam  fugimus .  T #,  Tityre ,  lentus  in  umbra 

Formofam  refonare  doces  Amaryllida  fylvas . 

Nay  Spain,  naturally  inactive  upon  thefe  occa- 
fions,  in  fpixe  of  all  the  prejudices  of  a  bigotted  re¬ 
ligion,  has  invited  Linnaeus,  with  the  offer  of  a  large 
penfion,  to  luperintend  a  college  founded,  for  the 
fake  of  making  new  inquiries  into  the  hiftoryof  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  art  of  agriculture.  Certainly  there  is 
great  room  for  improvement  in  that  naturally  rich, 
but  negle£led  country.  The  very  Moors  that  were  ba~ 
nijfhed  from  thence  (to  the  amount  of  near  800,000) 
were  better  hufbandmen  than  the  native  Spaniards : 
Being  remarkably  eminent  for  the  knowledge  of 
plants,  which,  in  all  probability,  they  derived  from 
the  Carthaginians  and  Arabians.  For  one  fourth  of 
the  names  of  ufeful  plants  now  in  Spain  (whether 
medicinal  or  husbandry  plants)  are  of  Arabian  or 
Moorifh  extradition. 

The 

*  ‘Journal  <1  Agriculture  a  Leipfic,  8vo. 

■\  Recueils  A Hanovre,  1759,  en  plufieures  Parties.  The  fame 
fpirit  is  kept  alive  ar  the  univerftty  of  Gottingen  :  The  laft  pre¬ 
mium  was  allotted  to  him  who  furnifhed  the  beft  dilfertation  01; 
the  nature  of  fmut  in  corn,  and  laid  down  the  fureft  rules  to 
prevent  it.  His  late  majefty  George  II.  founded  this  fociety  iu 
17 -1,  and  a  premium' is  given  every  half-year. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Spain  are  too  lazy  and  proud 
to  work.  Such  pride  and  indolence  are  death  to 
agriculture  in  every  country. — Want  of  good  roads 
and  navigable  rivers  (or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the 
want  of  making  rivers  navigable*)  have  helped  to 
ruin  the  Spani/h  hulbandry.  To  which  we  may  add 
another  difcouraging  circumftance,  namely,  “  that 
the  lale  of  an  eftate  vacates  the  leafe  :  Vent  a  defchaze 
renta .  Nor  can  corn  be  tranfported  from  one  pro¬ 
vince  to  another. 

The  Spaniards  plant  no  timber,  and  make  few  or 
no  inclofures.  With  abundance  of  excellent  cows, 
they  are  ftrangers  to  butter,  and  deal  fo  little  in  cows- 
milk,  that,  at  Madrid ,  thofe  who  drink  milk  with 
their  chocolate,  can  only  purchafe  goats  milk.  — 
What  would  Columella  fay  (having  written  fo  largely 
on  the  Andalufian  dairies)  if  it  were  pofiible  for  him 
to  revifit  this  country  ?  For  certain  it  is,  that  every 
branch  of  rural  oeconomics,  in  the  time  of  him  and 
his  uncle,  was  carried  to  as  high  perfection  in  Spain, 
as  in  any  part  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Though  the  Spani/h  hufbandmen  have  no  idea  of 
deftroying  weeds,  and  fcratch  the  ground  inftead  of' 
ploughing  it;  yet  nature  has  been  fo  bountiful  to 
them,  that  they  raife  the  brighteft  and  firmed  wheat 
of  any  i  nChriftendom.  I  have  lowed  it  in  England,  and 
never  tailed  finer  bread  than  what  was  made  from  its 

F  2  flour. 

% 

*  When  a  company  of  Dutch  contractors  offered  Charles  IT. 
of  Spain  to  make  the  V agus  and  Muvcanam  navigable,  from 
Lijbon  to  Madrid,  the  council  of  Cajiiie ,  having  long  deliberated 
on  the  propofal,  made,  at  laft,  this  remarkable  determination  : 

That,  if  it  had  pleafed  God  that  thefe  two  rivers  fhould  have 
been  navigable,  he  would  not  have  wanted  human  alii  fiance  to 
have  made  them  fuch  ;  but,  as  he  had  not  done  it,  it  is  plain, 
he  did  not  think  it  proper  that  it  lhould  be  done.  '1  o  attempt 
it,  therefore,  would  be  to  violate  the  decrees  of  his  Providence, 
and  amend  the  imperfections  which  he  defignedly  left  in  hu 
■work*.” 

Clarke’;  Letter? concerning  tbs  Spaniih  nation ,  p.  2S4. 
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flour.  Such  as  propofe  to  low  it  with  fuccefs  in  this 
country,  fhould  venture  it  into  the  ground  before 

Michaelmas . 

If  the  Spaniards  would  vouchfafe  to  open  their 
rich  filver-mines  (in  Andaliifia  particularly)  fo  much 
extolled  by  Polybius ,  Livy,  Strabo ,  and  others,  they 
would  do  better,  than  make  migrations  into  Ame¬ 
rica,  Mines  at  home  render  the  labouring  peafants 
hardy,  and  are  a  fort  of  manufactures. 

I  will  fay  nothing  of  two  other  large  civilized  na¬ 
tions  in  Europe ,  which  have  adhered  to  the  old  mi¬ 
litary  fyftem  or  antient  Gothic  trade  of  conquering  and 
depopulating ;  or,  in  other  words,  conqueft  abroad, 
and  depopulation  both  at  home  and  abroad :  — — 
“  Nov/  war,  fays  an  ingenious  foreigner,  makes  men 
flaves,  and  (laves  ceafe  to  think  *,  'defiring  to  excel 
in  nothing,  nor  caring  to  labour  any  farther  than 
they  are  compelled.” 

England  alone  exceeds  all  modern  nations  in 
matters  of  hufbandry,  but  to  fay  it  has  made  all 
poflible  improvements  upon  this  occafion,  or  is  peo¬ 
pled  to  the  full  extent  it  can  admit  of,  are  affertions 
that  deferve  to  be  queried  and  examined :  Always 
fuppoling  that  the  inhabitants  are  truly  induftrious, 
and  that  trade,  manufactures,  and  agriculture,  are 
iteadily  purfued,  and  ftrenuoufly  lupported. 

England,  as  nearly  as  can  be  calculated  (without 
including  Scotland  and  Wales*)  contains  about  thirty- 
four  millions  of  acres,  and  maintains,  at  the  higheft 
computation  (higher,  I  believe,  than  the  real  truth) 
fix  millions  and  an  half  of  people.  Some  modern 
writers  compute,  that  the  prefent  inhabitants  amount; 
to  no  more  than  five  millions  and  an  half. 

Out  of  thele  thirty-four  millions  of  acres,  we  will 

#  * 

difeount,  or  let  apart,  nineteen  millions  for  forefts, 

woods, 

*  Wcila  alone  is  thought  to  contain  four  millions  two  him- 
thoufnnd  acres. 
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woods,  downs,  commons,  waftes,  barren  lands, 
negle&ed  lands,  towns,  high-ways,  upland-paf- 
tures,  water-meadows,  orchards,  rivers,  &c. 

From  the  remaining  fifteen  millions  of  acres,  we 
will  deduct  a  third  part  for  fallow-land  each  year,* 
and  then  there  will  be  left  ten  millions  of  arable 
acres  de  faff  o. 

From  thefe  ten  millions,  let  us  fubtradt  one  fourth 
part  of  the  grain  railed,  for  feeding  and  fattening 
cattle,  &c.  (comprehending  what  is  deltroyed  by 
birds,  infefts,  and  the  like  :)  And  another  fourth 
part  for  malting,  diftilling,  and  feed-corn  •,  and  then 
the  refidue  will  be  five  millions' of  acres  for  making 
bread,  or  raifing  leguminous  crops  like  field-peafe, 
or  cultivating  field-potatoes,  &c!  which  fupply  the 
place  of  bread. 

Five  millions  of  acres  of  wheat,  barley,  and  rye, 
will,  at  an  average  of  three  quarters  per  acre,  pro¬ 
duce  fifteen  millions  of  quarters. 

Three  quarters  of  wheat,  will  keep  two  per- 

fons  in  bread  a  whole  year,  luppofing  they  were  to 

live  almoft  intirely  on  bread  :  f  Such  an  allowance 

being  pretty  near  two  pounds  a  day  to  each  perfon. 

Nor  can  this  proportion,  which  is  allotted  them,  be 

looked  upon  as  pariimonious,  but  rather  bountiful, 

efpecially  if  we  take  into  the  account  fickly  perfons 

as  well  as  healthv :  And  children  and  infants  with 

✓ 

men  and  women. 

Therefore,  as  one  acre  of  corn  feeds  two  perfons 
each  year,  of  courfe,  five  millions  of  acres  will  af- 

F  3  ford 

*  Wc  are  fenfible  this  allowance  is  too  great  in  fa<^t,  but  it  is 
what  ought  to  be  in  all  countries  where  huibandry  is  rightly  ma¬ 
naged. 

T  Jt  is  not  uncommon  in  Barbadces ,  for  an  acre  of  yams,  fee 
in  rows,  to  afford  food  for  four  men  all  the  year  round,  allow* 
ing  to  each  man  lour  pounds  a  day.  Perhaps  the  fame  might  be 
laid  of  pot  itoes  cultivated  according  to  thq  rules  of  the  newhuf- 
bandry. 
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ford  fuftenance  to  fix  millions  and  an  half  of  people, 
letting  afide  the  over-plus  corn  for  exportation.  — 
l\ot  to  mention  that  the  Englijh  eat  doubly  more 
flefh  than  any  other  nation  of  the  fame  fize. 

But,  il  the  culture  of  corn  could  be  improved  fo, 
as  that  the  ciops  in  general  might  be  rendered  one 
fixth  part  better  than  they  are  at  prefent,  of  courfe 
we  could  feed  more  inhabitants,  or  enlarge  the 

quantities  let  apart  for  exportation.— Or,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  tins,  lx  the  inhabitants  of  a  kingdom  are  fb- 
bxr,  diligent,  and  mduftrious  in  their  feveral  occu¬ 
pations,  and  fuppofing  trade,  manufactures,  and 
agt  i culture  thoroughly  attended  to,  then  one  mil- 
xon  more  of  wafte  neglected  acres  might  be  inclo- 
ied,  and  receive  the  improvements  of  a  juft  cultiva¬ 
tion  •,  which  would  augment  the  quantity  of  expor¬ 
ted  corn,  or  afford  food  to  many  more  mouths,  if 
the  nation,  by  its  induftry,  fcfc.  fhould  have  the 
good  fortune  to  increafe  the  number  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.  And  this  feems  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  our 
populoufnefs  and  plenty  :  At  leaft,  till  greater  ini--' 
provements  may  be  difeovered. 

7  he  ifland  of  Barbadoes  gives  us  feme  notion  how 
far  populoufnefs  may  be  carried  on,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  fupported  with  food  :  For,  though  this  ifland 
is  but  a  Imall  matter  larger  than  the  county  of  Rut¬ 
land,  yet  it  has  been  known,  fince  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  to  have  fubfifted  an  hundred  thoufand 
inhabitants,  when,  at  the  fame  time,  it  contains  but 
one  hundred  and  fix  thoufand,  four  hundred,  and  fe- 
venty  acres  of  land,  which  is  little  more  than  one  acre 
to  each  perfon.  —  But,  whilft  I  fay  this,  I  ought  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  iiland,  here 
fpoken  of,  draws  fome  fupplies  of  food  from  the 
neighbouring  iilands  and  continent;  as  London ,  no 
■longer  ago  than  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  centu¬ 
m’s  received  all  its.  fruit  and  garden-ftuff  from 

Flan- 
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Tlanders ;  and  Holland,  at  prefect,  fubfifts  chiefly 
on  corn  railed  in  other  countries.  Yet  ftill  the  po- 
puloufnefs  of  Barbadoes  is  furprifingly  great,  being, 
probably  (if  we  except  great  cities  and  the  dillridt 
round  them)  as  well  peopled  as  any  lpotof  land,  of 
the  fame  fize,  in  the  known  world.  * — But  here  let 
it  be  obferved,  once  for  all,  that  great  numbers  of 
inhabitants  are  the  glory  or  curfe  ot  any  country, 
according  as  the  people  are  virtuous  and  diligent, 
or  abandoned  and  lazy.  In  the  latter  fenfc, 

Suis  tpfa  Roma  viribus  ruit . 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  make  provifion,  either 
for  increafe  of  populoufnefs,  or  exportation  of  grain. 
The  fame  fields,  better  managed,  will  (as  I  appre¬ 
hend)  more  than  anfwer  the  firft  demand  *,  but  it  it 
fhould  be  obje&ed,  that  five  millions  of  arable  acres 
will  but  juft  fuffice  this  our  nation  increafed,  per¬ 
haps  one  fixth  in  its  number  of  inhabitants,,  and 
that  exportation  of  corn  muff  then  ceafe; — this  we 
deny*, — for  fo  long  as  free  exportation  is  allowed, 
and  grain  bears  a  quick  vent  (being,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  a 
fpecies  of  commerce)  the  confequence  will  be,  that 
another  million  of  acres,  above  fpecified,  will  be  bro¬ 
ken  up  for  corn,  than  which  nothing  is  more  fea- 
fible. 

As  to  the  commonage  or  pafture  of  thefe  wade 
acres,  the  improvements,  made  in  the  culture  of  ar¬ 
tificial  grades,  will  fupply  the  lofs,  and  that  very 
abundantly,  even  if  but  one  third  part  of  M.  du 

F  4  Hamels 

*  Permit  me  to  obferve  here,  in  a  note,  that  the  territories  of 
the  children  of  1/rael ,  from  Dan  to  Kadefi b,  upon  the  northern 
bounds  of  Arabia  Petra-ay  were  not  above  120  miles  in  length, 
and  about  80  miles  in  breadth,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
eailern  defart,  yet,  when  Joub  numbered  the  people,  there  were 
found  to  be  1,300,000  fighting  men,  bcfidcs  women  and  chil¬ 
dren. 
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Hamel’s  obfervation  is  verified,  namely,  that  one 
;icre  of  lucerne,  He.  being  inclofed,  and  rightly 
managed,  is  equal  to  twenty-four  acres  of  ordinary 
downs,  heaths,  and  commons. -j- 

.  Thefe,  and  other  confiderations  of  a  like  nature, 
induce  me  to  fpecify  fome  certain  defiderata  in  Eng- 
lip  hufbandry  :  Nor  may  it  be  amils,  at  the  lame 
time,  to  mention  a  few  lucceislul  inventions  and 
improvements  that  have  been  very  lately  made  in 
fi-veial  parts  oi  Europe.  For,  wife  as  mankind  mav 
Hatter  itfelf  to  be,  we  are  not  abfolute  mailers  of 
prq  lie,  agriculture,  and  luch-like  fciences  as  de¬ 
pend  on  experience,  oblervations,  and  experiments. 
Some  things  are  referved  by  Providence,  as  incite¬ 
ments  and  rewards  for  human  mduftry,  even  to  the 
end  of  the  world. 

From  many  experiments  of  my  own  making,  I 
am  highly  perfuaded,  and  in  part  convinced,  That 
thcie  is  hardly  afpotoi  ground,  inourifland,  of  any 
tola  able  depth  (excepting  mere -rocks,  quagmires 
undrained,  or  land  filled  with  fome  arfenical,  or  other 
poifonous  matter)  but  may  be  managed  fo,  as  to 
anlwer  fome  uleful  purpofes  of  hufbandry  ;  being 
capable  to  be  raifed  from  one  fhilling  an  acre,  clear 
piofit,  to  ten  fhilhngs  at  lead,  and,  in  many  in- 
flances,  to  a  far  greater  proportion.  Nature,  with 
a  fmall  variation  of  more  or  lefs,  has  been  ahnoft 
equally  bountiful  to  all  her  indujlrious  children  in 
all  places.  _  I  lay  fome  ftrels  on  the  word  indujlrious , 
becaufe  it  is  evident,  that  the  riched  foils  in  them- 
felves,  if  the  cultivator  is  indolent  and  unattentive, 
do  not  always  produce  the  larged  and  bed  crops. 
In  this  fenfe  let  us  compare  England  and  Sweden 
with  Italy  and  Louifiana ,  and  we  fhall  foon  find  that 
the  fcale  preponderates,  in  favour  of  art  and  la¬ 
bour.  Nature,  ever  generous  and  beneficent,- has 

given 
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given  (to  a  certain  degree)  all  necefiary  things  to  all 
places:  Or,  at  leaft,  has  fubflituted  apoffibility  of 
railing  equivalent  things  for  thofe  that  may  be  wan¬ 
ted  by  men  or  cattle.  Thus  wheat,  grain,  and 
grades  of  moll  kinds,  may  be  called,  more  or  lels, 
univerfal  growers,  provided  they  are  cultivated  with 
diligence  and  fkill ;  and  though  Providence  has 
made  no  provifion  for  want  of  induftry ,  yet  it  has 
had  a  tender  regard  for  that  fort  of  ignorance  which 
arifes  from  the  circumftances  of  things :  And  there¬ 
fore  (to  inftance  only  in  one  example  out  of  a  thou- 
land)  where  wheat  does  not  grow  naturally,  or  has 
not  been  raifed  by  human  induftry,  there  are  to  be 
found  fufficient  fuccedaneums  to  make  amends  for 
its  abfence ;  as  maize,  rice,  panic-grafs  feeds,  and 
the  roots  of  the  calfava.  — Yet,  even  here,  art  and 
induftry  make  a  new  creation  :  For  wheat  has  been 
found,  by  experience,  to  profper  no  where  better 
than  in  Chili  and  North  America. 

But  to  dwell  fomethino;  longer  on  a  notion  that 
may  appear,  in  the  eyes  of  many  readers,  to  be  of 
a  particular  call. 

The  fupreme  Being,  in.confequence  of  the  male¬ 
diction  upon  the  earth,  pronounced  at  the  fall,  feems 
to  have  appointed  induftry  (in  itfelf  a  virtue)  as  the 
only  human  means  of  alleviating  the  weight  of  fuch 
malediction,  This  being  granted  fandlome  traces 
of  the  doCtrine  appear,  in  many  writers  on  hufban- 
dry,  who  were  not  Chriltians,  as  Hefiod ,  Virgil ,  Co¬ 
lumella,  and  others)  it  feems  to  me,  that  all  melio¬ 
rations  and  improvements,  in  the  culture  of  the 
earth,  are  divine  rewards,  propoied,  and  referved 
for  man,  as  the  retribution  of  his  diligence.  And 
if  cliligence  is  to  be  encouraged  every-where  (God’s 
puniPntnents  for  remifthels  and  rewards  tor  induf¬ 
try  being  univerfal)  it  is  certain  that  every  foil  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  improved  by  human  application,  and 

made 
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made  to  anlwer  fome  oeconomical  purpofe,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  well-being  of  mankind.  It  is  therefore 
1  have  aflerted,  that  almoft  all  earths  (excepting 
thole  above  excepted,  and  they  have  their  collate¬ 
ral  ufes  too)  may,  in  an  hulbandry-fenfe,  repay  the 
cultivator  for  his  labour  and  charges.  For,  let  a 
trad;  of  ground  be  of  what  quality  or  mixture  fo- 
cver  the  moft  unbounded  imagination  can  figure 
to  itfelf,  there  is  one ,  or  there  are  many  ufeful  pro¬ 
ductions  congenial  to  that  very  particular  fpot,  and 
which  would  fail  of  fucceeding  equally  in  what  we 
commonly  call  better  ground. 

Here  the  defideratum  in  agriculture  is  to  compofe 
&  lift  of  fuch  foils  as  confift  chiefly  of  one  predomi¬ 
nant  Jubilance,  and  of  others  again,  that  are  made 
tip  of  various  mixtures  (thofe  mixtures  being  accu¬ 
rately  fpecified :)  Regard  muft  be  likewife  ’had  to 
mountains,  uplands,  vallies,  and  moralfes,  heat, 
cold,  aipccls,  lightnefs,  and  ftiffnefs  of  earth,  ific. 
£sV.  and  then  th t  profitable  crops-  (for  fuch  may  al¬ 
ways  be  found)  peculiar  to  thefe  very  places  are  to 
be  enumerated,  together  with  rules  for  culture  and 
the  relative  application  of  manures.  Thefe  are 
difcoveries  in  hufbandry  worthy  of  another  Veru- 
lam ;  for  it  is  no  matter  achat  crops  we  raile,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  vendible  and  profitable. 

Nor  is  it  improbable,  but,  if  thefe  e flays  fhould 
have  the  good  fortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Lin- 
mens,  or  lbme  of  his  difciples,  that  the  undertaking 
may  be  completed  one  time  or  other,  however  ex- 
tenfive  and  tedious  the  manifold  experiments  may 
appear  to  be.  It  is  true,  neither  a  Frenchman ,  nor 
an  FjtgliJhman ,  can  fub'mit  to  employ  ten  or  fifteen 
years  in  compofing  an  hundred  pages ;  yet,  per¬ 
haps,  a  Swede ,  or  a  German ,  may  be  endued  with 
proper  patience  and  fortitude.  And  thus  much  I 
dare  venture  to  pronounce,  that  fuch  a  work,  faith¬ 
fully 
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fully  and  judicioufly  executed,  will  lurvive  (and 
that  with  reputation)  an  infinite  number  ot  modern 
folios. 

Our  fellow-creatures  may  poflibly  arrive  to  higher 
perfection,  one  time  or  other,  in  the  culture  cf  wheat , 
notwithftanding  it  has  been  the  conltant  employ¬ 
ment  of  mankind  ever  fince  the  world  began  :  Per, 
at  prefent,  a  return  of ' f even  for  one  makes  the  com¬ 
mon  produce  at  an  average  throughout  all  England:* 
Nor  is  any  European  nation,  upon  the  whole,  more 
fuccefsful  than  ours  in  this  point.  Yet  the  two  Ul - 
loas  (Spanijh  authors  of  great  credit)  allure  us,  that 
wheat  in  Chili  often  produces  a  crop  ot  one  hun¬ 
dred  fold  :  f  So  that  probably  the  foil  proves  better 
than  ours,  or  greater  fpace  is  allowed  the  plants. 
Blit  then  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  hulbandman 
in  Chili  has  no  vent,  except  amongft  his  few  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  no  exportation  for  the  grain  thus  railed; 
which  of  courfe,  reduces  it  to  fo  low  a  price,  that 
three  arrobas ,  or  one  bufhel  and  one  gallon  of  wheat, 
Englijh  meafure,  are  ufually  fold  for  two  fhillings 
nine  pence  three  farthings,  and  fometimes  lor  two 
fhillings  and  three-pence. 

We  are  not,  perhaps,  as  yet  fufficiently  inftruc- 
ted  in  the  ceconomy  that  may  be  ufed  as  to  the 
quantity  of  feeds  that  ought  to  be  fown,  or  the  right 
manner  of  keeping  plants  clean,  and  allowing  them 

fpace. 

*  Since  writing  this  paffage,  I  am  more  confirmed  in  my 
opinion,  from  the  produce  of  a  crop  of  wheat  railed,  lad  year, 
by  that  excellent  hulbandman,  Bellingham  Boyle ,  Efq;  of  Rath- 
farnamy  near  Dublin,  who,  from  16  ffes,  or  near  a  peck  of 
feeds  fown,  reaped  about  50  bufhels  of  grain  ;  which  crop  may 
be  computed  to  have  made  a  return  of  near  fzvo  hundred  pecks 
for  one ;  on  which  account,  the  firlt  premium  was  adjudged  to 
him,  by  the  Dublin  fociety,  AW.  i  8,  1763. 

It  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  this  was  performed  upon  tiro 
principles  of  the  New  Husbandry. 

1  Eoyagcs  to  South  America y  vol.  II.  p.  245. 
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fpace.*  We  are  guilty,  probably,  of  omiffion  or 
remilfnefs,  in  not  repeating  ploughings,  harrow- 
ings,  and  horfe  and  hand  hoeings  *,  as  alfo  in  the 
make  and  (. onftruction  of  hufbandry-inftruments  * 
and  the  right  preparation  and  application  of  ma¬ 
nures.— We  have  done  much,  but  not  all  that  can 
be  done,  nor  even  the  belt  that  can  be  done  in  cul¬ 
tivating  new  forts  of  herbage  for  the  fupport  of  cattle : 
Nor  are  we  curious  enough  to  know,  or  diligent  e- 
nough  to  deftroy  not  only  fuch  weeds  as  are  trouble- 
fome  to  the  hufbandman,  but  fuch  as  are  always 
hurtful,  and  many  times  fatal  to  grazing  animals. 

• - Nor  have  we  ever  given  due,  ort  perhaps, 

common  attention  to  the  nature  of  each  fort  of  wa¬ 
ter  which  thole  creatures  drink,  d  his  is  an  article 
of  the  higheft  importance,  and  falls  under  the  chap¬ 
ters  of  defiderata ,  which  Columella  mentions*  with 

legard  to  himfelf  and  other  lineal  fucceflors  of 

Virgil : 

Nempc  ea  quae  quondam  fpatiis  exclufus  iniquity 
(Cum  caneret  lsetas  fegetes,  &  munera  Bacchi, 
Lt  te,.  magna  Pales,  nec  non  cceleftia  mella) 

\  irgilius  nobis  pojife  memoranda  reliquit.  f 

De  Cult .  Hort.  1.  x. 

Perhaps  wc  have  not  been  fufficiently  inquifitive 
and  diligent  in  importing  and  introducing  amongft 
us  new  forts  of  corn,  and  particularly  that  kind  of 
wheat  which  may  be  l'own  in  lpring  :  Which  necef- 

fary 

*  See  more  on  this  fubjett  in  the  next  Essay,  with  an  expe¬ 
riment  for  knowing  the  full  extcnfion  of  the  roots  of  plants, 
t  Columella  DeCultu  Hort  or  um  ;  Rci  Rujt.  1  x. 

1  he  pa!  fag  e  in  /  trgil,  here  alluded  to,  maybe  feen  in  the 
147th  and  148th  verfesof  the  fourth  Georgic ; 

thrum  hrr  e  ipfe  equi dm  fpatiis  exclufus  iniquis 
Prater co,  at  quo  ah  is  pof  me  memoranda  relinquo * 
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fary  fuccedaneum  ought  much  to  be  fought  for,  when 
the  latter  end  of  autumn,  or  the  winter  enfuing, 
prove  unfavourable  to  common  wheat :  Or,  when 
we  had  not  the  power,  by  reafon  of  fome  particu¬ 
lar  hindrances  or  difficulties,  to  fow  it  in  September 

or  October. - Now  there  is  a  wheat ,  cultivated  in 

Dauphin} ,  Languedoc ,  Flanders ,  and  near  Seville  in 
Spain ,  which  may  fafely  be  fown  in  fpring :  That 
being,  indeed,  the  proper  time.  I  had  once  two 
buffiels  of  this  Spanijh  fort,  lent  me  by  my  ingeni¬ 
ous  and  worthy  friend,  Philip  Stanhope ,  Efq;  at 
prefent,  his  majefty’s  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  diet 
of  Ratijbon  and  the  circles  of  the  Rhine ;  but  not 
knowing  tbenxhax.  it  was  a  fpring-corn  (and,  by  the 
way,  M.  du  Hamel  fell  formerly  into  the  lame  mif- 
take)  I  ventured  it  into  the  ground  foon  after  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  with  other  wheat  from  Germany  and  Cour - 
land  \  and,  even  then,  about  one  third  of  the  Spanijh 
feeds  furvived  the  winter  (which  proved  a  mild  one) 
and  produced  the  belt  corn  for  bread  1  ever  tailed. 
—  Such  corn  muft  be  fown  in  England,  about  the 
middle  of  February  :  *  For  it  is  a  vernal,  or  fpring- 
wheat. 

Syrian  wheat  fucceeds  very  well  in  Germany,  and 
the  Swedes  have  cultivated,  with  good  fuccefs,  fe- 
veral  forts  of  buck-wheat  that  were  brought  from  Si¬ 
beria. 

If  maize  can  be  raifed  amongft  us,  on  terms  mo¬ 
derately  eafy,-f  it  well  deierves  our  attention,  being 
an  wholefome  grain,  and  of  fo  nourifhing  a  nature, 
than  an  Indian  lavape  can  carrv  as  much  on  his  back 
as  will  fupport  him  during  an  expedition  of  fix  weeks 

con- 

*  This  is  not  the  fpecies  of  Spanijh  wheat  taken  notice  of,  p. 
S3. 

f  In  the  years  1760  and  1761,  very  e;ood  Indian  corn  \vc  • 

raifed  in  the  field  by - Dcbany,  Eiq*  at  Hunger finl-V Aik 

in  Bcrkjhire. 
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continuance.  You  may  fee  vaft  fields  of  it  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  even  in  tracts  of  land  where 
common  wheat  is  cultivated  with  difficulty :  And 
m  Pumont,  the  inhabitants  live  chiefly  on  it,  nor 

does  any  food  anfwer  better  in  feedino-  and  fatten¬ 
ing  cattle.  ° 

i  Maize,  in  England,  may  be  managed  after  ano¬ 
ther  falhion.  The  grains  muft  be  fown  thick,  and 
under  furrow  (in  i'uch  manner  as  field-peafe  are 
fometimes  fown)  in  light  warm  ground,  thorouah- 
ly  ploughed,  manured,  and  made  fine ;  and,  tho’ 
iuch  plants  cannot  be  expedted  to  produce  corn, 
\et  they  may  be  mown  when  2  feet  high,  and  given 
green  to  cattie,  or  made  into  hay.  Either  way  they 
afford  excellent  forage.  7 

1  here  is  another  point  of  great  confequence,  tho5 
pel  haps  it  be  unknown  at  preient,  which  deferves 
well  to  be  confidered  by  my  ingenious  countrymen  : 
‘There  are  many  ufeful  fucculent  annual  plants ,  that 
draw  their  nourijhment  more  from  the  air  and  influences 
of  the  atmofphere  than  from  the  earth ;  and  thefe  feem 
to  be  intended  by  Providence  for  the  advantage  of 
poor  fh allow  lands,  either  as  a  crop,  or  a  manure, 
to  be^  ploughed  in.  —  Some  farther  verifications  of 

this  faft  will  be  of  great  importance  to  aoricul- 
ture.- 

I  he  firft  hint  of  this  improvement  was  fugged- 
ed  long  ago  to  mankind  by  Xenophon  *  and  Var- 

ro. 

1 

*  *  *  *  -* 

*  1  original  paflage,  in  Xenophon ,  is  as  follows: 

“  What  I  think,”  fays  Ifcbomachu: ,  “  highly  necelTary  to  ac¬ 
quaint  you  with,  is,  that,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  you  ought  to  fow  your 
crop  when  the  ground  is  moift,  and  when  it  receives  molt  bene¬ 
fit  lrom  the  influences  of  the  atmofphere:  And  then9  (that  is, 
wnen  the  herbage  is  come  to  its  due  fize,  and  before  it  begins  to 
form  its  feeds)  “  you  are  to  turn  it  under  furrow  with  the  plough, 
which  will  greatly  enrich  the  foil,  and  give  it  as  much  ltrength 
as  a  good  ftercoration  would  do,'’ 


Q  economic* 
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r<?.  f  So  true  is  it,  that  there  are  but  few  things 
new  under  the  fun.  Two  years  paft,  a  German  no¬ 
bleman  revived  this  idea,  after  it  had  lain  dormant 
for  fuch  a  number  of  centuries  ;  or,  to  do  him  juf- 
tice,  perhaps,  {truck  upon  it  in  the  fame  original 
manner  that  Xenophon  and  Varro  might  do.  Either 
way,  great  honour  is  due  to  a  perfon  of  quality,  who 
loves,  knows,  and  ftudies  agriculture  in  the  midft 
of  a  court. 

Nor  have  we  imported  half  fo  many  forts  of  legu¬ 
minous  plants  from  Afia ,  and  the  diftrifts  round  Cm- 
fiayitinople  in  particular,  as  doubtlefs  we  might  have 
done  ;  nay,  what  hitherto  has  been  introduced  and 
cultivated,  feems  chiefly  calculated  to  augment  the 
luxury  of  great  mens  tables,  inftead  of  relieving  the 
wants  of  the  poor,  or  procuring  a  variety  of  whole- 
fome  food  for  cattle. 

The  Swedes ,  to  their  honour  be  it  fpoken,  have 
taken  molt  pains  under  this  article. 

As  to  the  algarobale  of  South  America ,  one  fpecies 
of  which  is  cultivated  in  Spain ,  and  called  Valencia: 
As  alfo  the  Calevanche-pea  (or  bean  rather)  of  Cana¬ 
da ,  Mary-land ,  they  may  be  confidered  more 
at  large  by  writers  who  ihall  hereafter  treat  of  new 
and  wholefome  food  for  cattle.  I  have  raifed  the 
calevanches  in  an  Englifh  field,  but  as  the  feeds  were 
old  and  damaged  (for  a  little  infeft  attacks  the  ger¬ 
minating  eye  of  the  bean  in  about  the  fpace  of  a  year 
or  fooner)  I  drew  no  very  favourable  confequence 
from  my  attempt :  Neverthelefs,  fome  of  the  few' 
plants  that  came  to  maturity,  fowed  themfelves, 

and 

f  Farrc  is  {till  more  explicit : - Re&ius  cnim  in  tenuhre 

terra,  ea  fernntur  qua:  non  multo  indigent  fueco,  ut  cit\fus  &  legm- 

mina.  - -  Quxdam  etiam  ferenda,  non  tam  propter  pro:  fen  tern 

frustum ,  quam  in  annum  profpicicntcm  :  Quod  ibi  fubfedta  at- 
que  reli&a  terrain  faciunt  rneliorem  Itaque  lupinum ,  cum  ne  * 
dum  filiculam  cepit ,  fi  ager/macricr  cji,  pro  itercore  i Harare  foiet. 
U,  L  c,  21.  p.  Co.  b. 
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and  furvived  the  winter.  Fame  fays,  that  the  ca- 
levanche  is  originally  an  European  plant;  if  it  be,  it 
is  a  fort  of  lentil.  *  ’  ’ 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  next  to  the  care  of  horfes, 
we  have  been  more  curious  in  the  breed  of  dogs, 
than  in  that  of  kine,  jheep ,  /wine,  and  goats :  Which 
are  animals  of  much  greater  ufe  to  fociety.  As  to 
buffaloes,  ufed  in  ploughing,  where  oxen  are  necef- 
lary,  and  the  Spanifh  race  of  fheep,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  good  wool, '  we  may,  one  time  or  other,  fpeak 
more  diftin&ly  *,  nor  ought  the  prefent  Szvedijh  breed 
or  fheep  to  be  neglefted,  whole  fleeces  are  equal  in 
fineness  to  thole  of  England ,  and  the  variety  like- 
wife  of  the  breed  may  help  a  little. 

I  here  are  cows  like  wife,  in  various  parts  of  the 
Indies.,  that  give  a  larger  quantity  of  milk  than  ours, 
yet  live  harder,  and  content  themfelves  with  more 
penurious  diet.  And  why  may  they  not  thrive  as 
well  with  us  as  Chinefe  hogs,  which  are  to  be  leen, 
at  prefent,  in  almoft  every  farm-yard  in  England , 
and,  when  mixt  with  our  own  breed,  are  preferred, 
even  by  country-people,  to  any  other  fort  of  fwine : 
Not  only  becaufe  their  flefh  is  better  tailed,  but 
bee au fe  they  require  lefs  corn  to  fatten  them  ? 

'I  he  goats  of  Angora *  and  Tripoli  f  (whole  hair 

can- 

*  dnocr a,  one  of  the  chief  cities  in  Anatolia ,  is  famous  for 
its  fine  remains  of  antique  buildings,  as  alfo  for  a  breed  of  fheep 
and  goats,  whole  wool  and  hair  are  not  to  be  equalled,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Strata's  account. - As  to  the  goats  in  particular,  M.  de 

* Tourntfort  tells  us,  that  their  hair  is  8  or  9  inches  long,  finely 
curled,  and  of  a  dazzling  whitenefs.  Many  rich  fluffs  are  made 
with  it,  but  chiefly  camblets.  The  common  price  of  it,  after  the 
nat  ves  have  fpun  it  (by  which  they  gain  their  fubfilfance)  is  not 
dear,  if  it  be  purchafed  on  the  fpot :  But  an  oke  (or  25  lbs.  weight) 
of  the  very  prime  fort,  for  the  ufes  of  the  grand  Signior  and  the 
Seraglio,  often  fells  for  5/.  Jhrling. 

A  print  ol  the  Angora-goat  may  be  feen  in  'Tour report's  Voyages , 
tom.  Jil.  p.  334. 

+  1  his  was  the  Cyniphian  breed,  fo  much  extolled  by  the 
an  dents  1 

Nee 
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cannot  be  equalled  in  manufaftures  for  camblets, 
&c.)  have  been  made  denizens  of  Sweden ,  and  the 
camel ,  fome  years  ago,  became  familiarized  to  the  elk 
mate  of  Saxony .  Nor  ought  the  honeft  laborious  afs 
to  be  forgotten,  in  order  to  propagate  a  larger  fort 
of  mules :  Efpecially  in  fuch  parts  of  our  kingdom 
as  are  ftony  and  mountainous,  and  where  few  roads 
have  been  improved  by  erecting  turnpikes. 

It  is  certain,  that  a  mule  will  ftruggle  through 
the  drudgery  of  hard  fervice,  better  than  a  horfe  : 
He  is  alfo  longer-lived,  and  kept  at  half  the  ex¬ 
pence. 

Every  traveller  that  has  made  the  tour  of  Italy^ 
may  remember,  that  all  the  ftones,  employed  in 
building  the  duke  of  T ufcanfs  magnificent  palace  * 
at  Florence ,  were  brought  from  the  quarry  (which, 
indeed,  lay  where  the  garden  is  now)  by  one  mule: 
And,  by  way  of  preferving  the  memory  of  this  ufe- 
ful  drudo-e,  there  is  a  figure  of  it,  in  metzo-relievo, 
on  one  of  the  walls  of  the  gate-way. 

There  is  a  farther  uie  for  mules  in  our  country. 
It  is  a  matter  of  fome  lurprize  to  me,  that,  when 
mechanic  artifts  have  been  encouraged  to  make 
chairs  and  fofas  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  promote 
not  only’eafe,  but  a  fort  of  luxurioufnefs  in  eafe, 
no  one  perfon  of  fafhion,  in  cafes  of  extreme 
weaknefs,  nephritic  diforders,  &V.  has  had  courage 
enough  to  introduce  the  Italian  practice  of  travelling 
in  a  fedan-chair  or  litter,  carried  upon  fhafts  by  two 
mules,  and  conducted  by  a  muletier  on  foot ;  no 

G  fort 

„  t  • 

Nec  minus  interea  bar  bat  incanaque.  me  fit  d 

Cyniphii  tondent  bird ,  fetafque  comantes . 

Virg.  Georg.  Ill 4  V.  311. 

Non  bos  Jana  dedit ,  fed  clentis  barba  mariti  ; 

Cynipbio  poterit  plant  a  latere  fenu . 

Mart.  1.  *iv.  E.  94. 

/  * 


•  Palazzo  Pitti. 
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fort  of  land-conveyance  being  fo  cheap,  fafe,  and  " 
fteady ;  —  fo  capable  of  being  continued  day  after 
day ;  and  (all  things  confidered)  fo  expeditious. 
For  the  mule-driver,  and  his  cattle,  will  travel,  with, 
pleafure,  40  miles  a  day,  for  a  week  together,.  in* 
mountainous  rocky  roads. 

Would  not  this  be  a  more  compendious  and  na¬ 
tural  conveyance  than  to  poft  our  fellow-creatures 
in  relays,  at  various  Rations,  in  order  to  carry  a  lick 
perfon,  perhaps,  one  hundred  miles  or  more,  in  a 
fedan-chair ;  01  conftrudt  a  fort  of  cumberous  hof^ 
pital  or  lazar-houfe  upon  wheels,  tottering  in  the 
air,  and  liable  to  be  overturned  (with  no  fmall  dan-* 
ger)  every  hour  5;  when  a  couple  of  mules  and  a 
muletier  would  difpatch  the  fame  bufinefs  with  eafe 
to  themfelves,  and  fatisfaftion  to  the  Tick  or  infirm 
perfon  thus  conveyed  ? 

A  fnend  of  mine  propofed,  fome  years  ago,  to 
fend  from  Spain  to  Ireland  a  couple  of  afles  15 
hands  high,  which,  it  was  computed,,  would  coft 
him  one  hundred  piftoles  each.  Not  to  mention; 
the  difficulty  of  conveying  them  thence,  againft  the 
iaws  of  the  country.  Nor  did  the  gentleman  here 
mentioned,  who  has  few  equals  in  folid  or  polite 
literature,  look  upon  this  flight  circumftance,  rela¬ 
ting  to  rural  ceconomics,  to  be  in  any  degree  be¬ 
neath  his  attention.* 

It  is  fome  fmall  negledt  alfo  in  public  manage¬ 
ment,  that  corn  is  allowed  to  be  fold  by  meafure , 
rather  than  weight :  Since  it  would  be  very  eafy  to 
Hate  the  juft  weight  of  what  is  now  called  a  bufhel 
of  good  corn.  A  public  ordinance  of  this  kind 
would  have  excellent  eflFefts  r  The  purchafer  would 
not  be  defrauded  of  his  due  proportion  in  flour,- 
^and  the  hufbandman  would  find  it  his  intereft  to 

plough, 

*  The  perfon  here  meant,  is  Jofepb  Henry ,  £fq.;  of  StraJJan^ 
near  Dublin. 
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plough,  fallow,  and  weed  effectually :  To  procure 
frefh  feed  from  a  confiderable  diltance,  and  raife 
the  fulleft,  largeft,  fmootheft,  and  heavieft  grain. 
I  have  obferved,  numberlefs  times,  in  wheat,  fold 
by  meafure ,  a  difference  of  ten  pence  in  five  (hillings 
a  bufhel,  between  plump,  found,  clear-rinded  corn, 
and  that  which  was  fhrivelled,  diminutive,  parched, 
and  hufky :  Such,  in  a  word,  as  is  utually  gathered 
from  lands  of  moderate  fertility,  that  have  received 
neither  reft,  nor  proper  manures  *,  being  ploughed 
fuperficially,  and  fown  too  late  in  the  year ;  being 
alfo  the  produce  of  feed  raifed  by  the  hufbandman 
on  his  own  lands,  or  purchafed  too  near  home.  — 
This  fhews  the  great  expediency  of  bringing  Spa - 
nijh  and  Sicilian  wheat  into  vogue,  for  a  bufhel  of 
good  Spanijh  wheat  ufually  weighs  ten  pounds  more 
than  a  bufhel  of  good  Englijh  wheat :  The  difference 
being  as  73  to  63.* 

Oyr  nation  has  complained,  uniformly,  for  two 
centuries  paff,  of  the  fcarcity  of  timber  and  fire -wood, 
yet  neither  the  public  nor  individuals  have  done 
much  towards  alleviating  thefe  juft  apprehenfions. 
It  is  true,  our  nobility  and  gentry,  of  late  years, 
have  fhewn  unwearied  diligence  and  (kill  in  culti¬ 
vating  trees  of  foreign  growth,  but,  in  moft  attempts 
of  this  kind,  the  ornamental  has  taken  place  inftead 
of  the  ufeful.  Neverthelefs  we  need  not  be  afraid  of 
exerting  our  beft  endeavours  in  the  latter  inftance ; 
for  there  are  many  trees,  both  advantageous  and 
profitable,  which  remain  ftill  to  be  removed  from 
their  native  countries,  and  familiarized  to  our  cli¬ 
mate  : 

Caelum ,  non  animutn  mutant ,  fi  tram  mare  currant . 

G  2  But 

*  See  more  in  HartliPs  Legacy ,  p.  15.  40.  165!,  and  in 
Mole/ixortP s  Confederations  of  improving  Agriculture, 
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But  without  repeating  the  complaints  of  many 
of  my  fenfible  countrymen  upon  this  fubjed:  •,  and 
notwithftanding  that  national  evils  rarely  happen 
fo  foon,  as  mens  fears  predict  they  will  happen ; 
yet  certain  it  is,  that  fome  public  care  fhould  be  ta¬ 
ken  for  encouraging  the  raifing  of  timber-trees  and 
wood  for  fewel.  We  are  now  almoft  arrived  to  that 
univerfal  mallacre  ot  woods  and  forefts,  which  an 
antient  poet  defcribes : 

•  . 

Nufquam  umbra  veter es.  Minor  Othrys ,  ardua  fidurJ 
Fayigeta  •,  exuti  viderunt  a  era  monies. 

Jam  natat  cmne  nemus.  Caduntur  robora  clajfi  — 

• - Ipfium  jam  puppibus  aquor 

Deficit ,  &  tot  os  confiumunt  carbafa  ventos, . 

St  at.  Achill.  L  v.  42$. 

The  cloud-capped  forefts,  by  old  bards  renown’d. 
Now  only  wave  upon  poetic  ground : 
cfayigetus  contrails  her  fylvan  fhades, 

.And  Othrys  has  her  day-light  and  her  glades ; 

The  alpine  larches  rufh  into  the  main, 

And  fport  exulting  on  the  liquid  plain  r 
Old  Ocean  groans  beneath  th5  unufual  weight ; 

Nor  have  the  heav’ns  a  wind  for  ev’ry  freight. 

In  the  year  1750,  a  reprefen tation  was  made  to 
the  French  king,  requefting  him  that  he  would  caufe 
to  be  planted  a  large  part  of  the  foreft  of  Rourray , 
which  yielded  one  production  that  was  ufeful.  Of 
courle,  by  way  of  commencement,  three  thoufand 
wafte  acres  were  fet  apart  for  this  purpofe,  and  plan¬ 
ted  with  birch-trees  and  refiniferous  pines,  where  the 
birches  failed  :  For  the  ground  was  remarkably  dry, 
landy,  and  barren.  In  fuch  a  foil  (if  lands  fo  cir- 
cumllanced  deferve  the  name  of  a  foil)  it  has  been 
obferved, .  that  the  pines  abovementioned  will  grow, 
3  V  even 
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even  though  the  earth  be  incapable  of  bearing  any 
other  tree.  Nor  fhould  one  be  afraid  to  venture 
the  larch  (one  of  the  moft  ufeful  trees)  to  take  its 
fortune  in  fuch-like  barren  trails,  which  otherwife 
may  be  called  a  fort  of  rent  charge  on  the  commu¬ 
nity,  being  like  the  land  of  the  Cyclops ,  mentioned 
by  the  antient  claffic  poets. 

fVafte  for  efts  in  England  appertaining  to  the  crown, 
and  wade  trails  belonging  to  individuals,  might  be 
peopled  with  refinous  trees  at  no  great  expence  •,  and 
would  fupply  the  neighbourhood  with  hop-poles, 
fpars  for  gates,  laths,  rafters,  timber  for  building, 
and  other  carpenters  work.  Nay,  mads  might  be 
taken  from  fuch  plantations  for  fmall  flips. 

Thefe  trees,  after  20  years  growth,  will  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  yielding  refin,  and  continue  to  do  for  the 
fpace  of  20  years  longer.  From  this  refin  is  pro¬ 
duced  the  oil  of  turpentine  *,  and  poor  people,  in 
alpine  countries,  make  candles  with  it.  An  induf- 
trious  peafant  may  extradl  in  a  year,  from  four  or 
five  thoufand  trees,  one  hundred,  and  fometimes 
one  hundred  and  twenty  quintals  of  refin. 

When  the  20  years  for  producing  refin  are  expir¬ 
ed,  fuch  trees  as  have  been  bored  (for  the  timber  of 
them  is  of  no  value)  are  condemned  to  the  fire  •,  and 
thus  the  pitch  and  tar  are  extracted,  and  from  them 
the  mariner  works  up  his  oakum.  The  wade  wood 
may  alfo  be  charked  •,  and  fuch  charcoal  (amongft 
other  ufes)  will  be  particularly  ferviceable  to  finiths  : 
For  it  takes  off  the  fharpnefs  of  the  coal-forge,  and 
makes  the  iron  more  duflile  and  manageable  in  the 
hands  of  a  curious  workman. 

The  feeds  of  thefe  refiniferous  pines  may  be 
procured  from  abroad,  at  bejl  hand ,  for  about  three 
pence  a  pound,  with  fome  abatement,  if  purchafed, 
by  the  bufhel  or  quintal.  They  muft  be  procured 
and  brought  over  in  fuch  manner  as  we  lhall  give 
advice  concerning  larch-feeds. 

g  3 
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In  a  commercial  kingdom  like  ours,  enriched  by 
fuch  an  extenfive  navigation,  it  behoves  the  go¬ 
vernment  to  take  care,  by  the  means  of  rewards 
and  penalties,  that  frefh  fucceffions  of  timber  may 
be  railed  for  the  fake  of  pofterity.  For  we  much  want, 
what  the  Roman  poet  deferibes, 

Sylva  frequent  trabibm ,  quam  nulla  ceciderat  <atns. 

Relative  to  this  purpofe,  there  is  a  paflage  in 
Xenophon ,  that  well  deferves  to  be  taken  notice  of: 
“  If  the  Athenians?  fays  he,  “  had  inhabited  an 
ifland,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  had  enjoyed  the  errw 
pire  of  the  fea,  they  would  have  been  able,  as  long 
as  they  poffefled  fuch  advantages,  to  have  annoyed 
others,  without  being  reciprocally  annoyed  by 
them,”*  We  leave  the  reader  to  judge  how  far 
this  prophecy  may  be  verified,  in  regard  to  England . 

We  will  now  return  to  the  culture  of  ufeful 
trees. 

The  aphernoufli ,  or  arkennoujli  of  Switzerland , 
Trento  Carniola ,  &c.  might  probably  thrive  to  great 
advantage  in  our  bleak,  barren,  rocky,  mountain¬ 
ous  trafts  of  land :  Even  near  the  fea,  f  and  in 
north  or  north-eafterly  afpedha,  where  fome thing  of 

this 

*  Xenophon .  DeRepubl.  Athen, 

t  If  the  arkennoujli  will  not  thrive  r*ear  the  fea.  there  is,  ii> 
particular,  a  maritime  pine  on  the  coafts  of  ‘Tufccmy  near  Pifat 
and  in  many  parts  on  the  fea-coafts  of  France ,  Spain ,  and  along 
the  fhores  of  the  Adriatic ,  which  well  deferves  to  be  propagated 
where  plantations  of  them  are  wanted  on  the  fea-coaft,  or  when 
other  plantations  there  Hand  in  need  of  being  guarded  and  pro¬ 
tected  from  (harp  air  and  boifterous  winds, 

The  timber  of  this  tree  has  many  ufes.  The  tree  itfelf  afford? 
its  lhare  of  refin,  and  grows  to  a  confiderable  fize.  There  are 
three  known  forts  in  Europe.— Fine  prints  of  them,  cut  on  wood, 
may  be  feen  in  Matthioli's  Commentary  on  Diofcoridesy  1.  i.  c.  74, 
and  in  Du  Hamel's  Traite  des  Arbres  &  Arbujles  qui  fe  cidtivent  en 
fleme terre,  tojn.  II.  ph.28.  &c.  afar.  1755. 
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this  kind  is  much  wanted.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  pine 
or  pinafter  which  grows  on  alps,  and  in  alpine  coun¬ 
tries,  where  one  would  think  it  impoflible  that  any 
tree  could  vegetate  and  profper.  The  timber  is 
large,  and  has  many  ufes,  efpecially  within  doors, 
or  under  cover.  The  branches  refemble  thofe  of 
the  pitch-tree,  commonly  called  fpruce  fir:*  But 
the  cones  are  more  round  in  the  middle,  being  of 
a  purplilh  colour  fhaded  with  black.  The  bark  of 
the  trunk  or  bole  of  the  tree  is  not  reddifh  like  the 
bark  of  a  pine,  but  of  a  whitifh  caft,  like  that  of 
the  fir.  The  hufk,  or  fort  of  fhell,  which  inclofes 
the  kernels,  is  eafily  cracked,  and  the  kernels  are 
covered  with  a  brown  fkin  which  peels  off :  They 
are  about  as  large  as  a  common  pea,  triangular  like 
buck-wheat,  and  white  and  foft  as  a  blanched  al¬ 
mond,  of  an  oily  agreeable  tafte,  but  leaving  in  the 
mouth  that  fmall  degree  of  afperity,  which  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  wild  fruits,  and  not  unpleafing,  Thefe  kernels 

make&  part  fometimes  in  a  Swifs -differ t : - They 

fupply  the  place  of  mulhroom-buttons  in  ragouts: — - 
And  are  recommended  alfo  in  confumptive  cafes  on 
account  of  their  balfamic  oil. — Wainfcoting,  floor¬ 
ing,  and  other  joiners  work  made  with  the  planks 
of  aphernoujli ,  are  of  a  finer  grain,  and  more  beau¬ 
tifully  variegated  than  deal,  and  the  fmell  of  the 
wood  is  more  agreeable.  From  this  tree  is  extrac¬ 
ted  a  white,  odoriferous  refin.  f 

The  aphernoujli  is  of  an  healthy  vigorous  nature, 
and  will  bear  removing  when  it  is  young,  even  in 
dry  warm  weather.  The  wood  makes  excellent  fir- 

G  4  ing 

•  This  tree  is  not  called  fpruce  from  the  German  word,  which 
Signifies  Prtiflian ,  but  becaufe  the  French  in  Canada  gave  it  the 
nane  of  la  PeruJJe.—’T\iz  leaves  of  it  are  put  into  beer. 

+  The  curious  reader  may  confnlt,  on  this  and  the  like  occa- 
fions,  a  very  fcarce  piece,  De  Arboribus  Ccniferis ,  written,  about 
200  years  ago,  by  Pietro  Belloni ,  or  rather  Belon  ;  for  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  he  was  a  Frenchman. 
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ing  in  ftoves,  ovens,  and  kilns,  but  is  dangerous 
to  be  ufed  on  the  hearth  or  in  grates,  being  apt  to 
Ipiinter  and  fly  to  a  confiderable  diftance. 

That  I  may  be  as  diftindt  as  lies  in  my  power, 
with  relation  to  this  valuable  European  tree,*  (at 
prefent,  little  known  to  my  ingenious  countrymen* 
and  not  to  be  found  in  fome  of  the  beft  books  on 
planting  and  gardening)  it  may  be  juft  worth  while 
to  obferve,  that  it  is  the  pirns  Cembra  of  Matthioli 
and  Linnaeus,  the  pirns  foliis  quinis  in  Haller ,  the  la- 
rix  femper-virens  in  the  German  Ephemeris ,  the  lib  a* 
ms  Carpathius  of  fome  writers,  and  the  pin  a  cinque 
feiieilles ,  N°.  20.  in  Du  Hamel. — The  common  peo¬ 
ple  in,  and  near  Italy,  fometimes  call  it  cirmoli . 

A  poetical  writer,  in  the  Jaft  century,  who  was 
paflionately  fond  of  agriculture,  appears  to  have 
painted  a  foreft  of  mountain  aphernoujl? s  with  as 
much  juftice  and  fublimity,  as  if  he  had  Iketched 
out  the  defcription  at  the  feet  of  the  Swifs-Alps:  + 

•  i  j  ,  •  4.  •  i. 

Sublimi  feriunt  r  or  antes  vertice  nubes . - 

•  - Quantum  defpiciunt  montana  cacumina  vallesr 

L 'ant um  illje  Jl antes  in  fummo,  montibus  ipfis 

Altius  affurgunt ;  fic  Jlabat  turba  gigantumy 

Sic  fup erinje Eld  frondofo  Pelio  Offd 

Stabant  terrores  fuperum.  J 

• - On  forefts,  forefts  rife, 

T  ill  the  top  branches  touch  the  dewy  Ikies.  — 

As 

*  There  is  a  molt  beautiful  print  of  the  ciphernou.jli>  cut  on 
wood,  in  Du  Hamel's  Traite  des  Arbres  &  Arbujles>  &c.  tom.  Il> 
pi.  xxxii. 

f  The  poets  were  always  ftruck  with  this  beautiful  part  of  an 
alpine  landfcape.  Homer  paints  Jt  in  on  one  word,  duoatptAXc?. 
Iliad .  a. — C“put  pinferum  Atlantis.  Virg.  JEn.  4.  249.  Ru~ 
pes  piniferar  Lucan.  2.  431.  Piniger  Othrys.  Valer.  Flac, 
j3.  3  93 .  Hut  ant  mutata  cacumina  monies .  StaT.Theb.  6. 

J  Co ul ei us  de  Plantis,  1.  yi. 
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As  Alpine  cliffs  o’erihade  the  vales  below. 

So  thefe  hang  nodding  o’er  th’  aerial  brow 
Of  Alps .  —  Earth’s  giants  thus  provok'd  the  fight, 
[While  Pelion  groan’d  o’er-pil’d  with  Offa’s  height] 

A  terror  to  the  gods  ! - 

Since  writing  thus  far,  I  learn  from  good  autho¬ 
rity,  that  the  aphernoujli  grows  in  great  abundance 
on  the  molt  mountainous  and  coldelt  parts  of  the 
Brianfcnnois ,  where  it  is  called,  by  the  natives,  al- 
viez.  It  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  white  Ca - 
nada- pine,  which  is  better  known  in  England  by 
the  name  of  Weymouth -pine. 

The  horfe-chefnut  is  originally  a  native  of  Great 
'artary.  The  cedar,  with  many  ufeful  Siberian  trees, 
[and  here  let  me  no-ways  forget,  for  the  fake  of 
cattle  efpecially,  fome  fpecimens  of  cytifus,  the 
growth  of  Siberia,  which  were  lately  fent  to  me] 
have  not  difiiked  their  removal  into  Germany,  and, 
probably,  out  of  fifty  forts  of  trees,  which  Kalm 
and  others  have  tranlported  lately  from  North  Ame¬ 
rica  into  Sweden,  fome  may  prove  of  great  conve- 
niency  to  human  kind,  and,  in  all  probability,  will 
foon  grow  reconciled  to  our  earth,  air,  and  iun- 
fnine.  For  Du  Hamel juftXy  obferves,  “  that  moft 
trees  which  profper  in  one  country,  will  thrive  in 
another  country  of  the  fame  latitude.”  Nor  ought 
we,  in  England,  to  negleft  attempting  to  cultivate 
the  acorn-chefnut  of  North  America  :  Which  has  the 
leaves  of  a  common  chefnut-tree,  but  the  fruit  re- 
fembles  an  acorn  in  fliape,  as  does  alio  the  cup  that 
holds  it.  It  has  the  tafte  of  a  good  chefnut  *,  fo  that 
(if  there  were  not  certain  objections  to  the  contrary) 
One  might  almoft  pronounce  it  to  be  the  true  poetical 
acorn,  which  fed  mankind  in  the  age  of  fimpHcity. 

If  one  of  the  beft  proclamations  James  I.  ever 
publifhed,  relating  to  mulberry-trees  and  breeding 

r  filk- 
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•  '  >  any  effect  on  mens  minds, 

it  is  probable,  we  might  have  eftabliihed  fome  ma 

nufactures  of  Englijh  filk,  at  leaft  a  century  ago. _ 

And  as  there  was  always  a  difficulty,  both  here  anc 
m  Switzerland,  in  bringing  the  mulberry-trees  to 
bear  leaves  foon  enough  in  the  year  for  feeding  filk- 
worms  (fince  otherwife  the  young  ones  might  be 
hatched,  without  having  food  prepared  for  theirf 
of  courle,  if  the  late  dilcovery  of  an  ingenious 
Swede  be  faithfully  related  in  a  treatife,  intitled  Ru¬ 
ral  Oeconomy,- f-  this  defed  may  be  alleviated,  by 
cutting  the  branches  dofe,  and  pruning  the  mul¬ 
berry-trees  in  the  manner  of  ffirubs,  by  which  means 
the  leaves  will  be  produced  a  fortnight  fooner,  anc 
the  young  ffioots  will  be  more  tender  and  nourilh- 
ing  than  thofe  that  are  older.  It  is  probable,  th< 
mulberry-trees,  fo  much  taken  notice  of,  lately  in 
our  accounts  from  Holftein ,  Denmark ,  and  Sweden , 
are  cultivated  according  to  this  method.  But  I  am 
allured  the  Chinefe  take  a  better  courle  :  They  fow 
or  drill  mulberry-feeds  as  we  do  pot-herbs,  and  cut 
tire  young  green  herbage  at  one  year’s  growth  for  the 
(ilk-worms  v/hen  they  are  newly  hatched  •,  which 
proves  a  tender  fucculent  food,  and  frees  their 
from  the  difeafes  which  old  harlh  leaves  are  apt  tc 
occafion.— Mulberry- trees  grow  wild  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  as  alfo  in  fome  parts  of  Canada,  and  probably 
might  be  cultivated  with  little  expence  and  labour, 
to  luch  a  degree,  as  to  fupply  the  Englijh  manu¬ 
facturer  with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  unwrouo-h.’ 
filk.  b 

Things  feemingly  trifling  and  inconfiderable  ought 
by  no  means,  to  be  neglected  in  Rural  Oeconomics.  ] 

— Oui 

*  It  is  preferved  by  Hartlib  in  his  Legacy. 
t  Abridged  in  French ,  and  publifhed  at  Zurich ,  1761,  8°. 
t  This  (hall  be  exemplified  by  an  inflance  that  appears  to  bi 
trivial.— Moll  of  our  notable  houfe-vvives/’  ftys  the  Stvedijh 

author 
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—Our  anceftors  condefcended  to  turn  their  thoughts 
to  the  management  of  bees  •,  and  the  author  of  the 
JEneid  made  it  the  favourite  as  well  as  finifhing  part 
of  his  immortal  Georgies .  • —  There  have  been  more 
books  publifhed  formerly  in  England ,  on  bees  and  a~ 
piarieSy  than  upon  any  Angle  fubjeft  in  hufbandry. 
— Sugar,  it  is  true,  with  the  boldnefs  of  an  empi¬ 
ric  firfb  diferedited,  and  then  promifed  an  alterna¬ 
tive  by  way  of  fupplying  thofe  ftreams  of  honey 
which  flowed  naturally  through  our  Canaan .  The 
enchantrefs  prevailed  with  the  ufual  art  of  foreign¬ 
ers,  and  thus  we  facrificed  our  health  and  fimplicity 
for  elegance  and  luxury. 

Every  cottager,  however  poor,  may  provide  him- 
felf  with  beeSy  and  neither  nature,  art,  nor  laws,  have 
preferibed  any  bounds  to  thefe  innocent  wanderers* 

whom 

author  abovementioned,  4<  have  long  defpaired  of  fuccefs  in  rear¬ 
ing  turkeys,  and  complained  that  the  profit  rarely  indemnifies 
them  for  their  trouble  and  lofs  of  time.  Whereas  little  more  is 
to  be  done  (continues  he)  than  to  plunge  the  chick  into  a  veiTel 
of  cold  water  the  hour,  or,  if  that  may  not  be,  the  day  it  is  hatch¬ 
ed  ;  forcing  it  to  lvvajlow  one  whole  pepper-corn,  and  then  re- 
ftoring  it  to  the  mother.  From  that  time  it  will  become  hardy, 
and  fear  the  cold  no  more  than  a  hen’s  chick. After  which,  ir 
mull  be  remembered,  that  thefe  ufeful  creatures  are  fubjeft  to 
one  particular  malady  whilft  they  are  young,  which  carries  them 
off  in  a  few  days.  When  they  begin  to  droop,  examine  care¬ 
fully  the  feathers  on  their  rump,  and  you  will  find  two  or  three, 
whofe  quill-part  is  filled  with  blood.  Upon  drawing  thefe  the 
chick  recovers,  and  thenceforwards  requires  no  other  care  than 
\vhat  is  commonly  beftowed  on  poultry  that  range  the  court¬ 
yard. 

“  Thefe  articles  are  too  true  to  be  denied :  And,  in  proof  of 
the  fuccefs,  three  parifhes  in  Sweden,  for  many  years,  have  an¬ 
nually  gained  fome  hundred  pounds  by  rearing  and  vending  tur¬ 
keys,”  pur  a  l  0  economy,  p.  739. 

[Our  countryman,  Markham ,  knew  this  dillemper  in  the  year 
1631,  and  advifes  likewife,  after  the  feathers  are  plucked,  to 
examine  if  there  be  not  a  little  core  in  the  flefh  beneath,  and,  if 
there  be,  to  fqueeze  i£  out,  and  rqb  the  wound  with  an  infufion 
of  fait  in  water.] 
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whom  all  mankind  confiders,  in  the  light  of  cofmo- 
polites.*  I  hey  have  a  tacit  right  to  feek  their  food 
wherever  they  pleafe,  and  will  thrive  and  multiply, 
not  only  in  cultivated  places,  fuch  as  plains  and 
meadows,  but  even  in  forefts  and  defarts.  An  aged 
man  or  woman,  unable  to  perform  an  hard  day’s 
work,  may  take  care  of  an  hundred  hives  2  And,  laft 
year,  a  pcrlon  in  Sweden^  who  keeps  bees  only  for 
amulement,  fold  their  honey  and  wax  for  50  /.  Jier- 

;  A  particular  friend  of  mine,  a  learned  dignitary 
in  the  church,  who  has  amufed  himfelf  at  leifure 
hours  with  the  management  of  bees,  has  obferved* 
to  me,  that  the  mam  obj  eft  ions  which  country  - 
people  have  to  the  nurturing  of  bees,  are,  the  ex- 
pences  of  feeding  them  in  winter,  and  the  cafualties 
of  ficknefs,  tdV.  to  which  thele  delicate  creatures 
are  liable  in  that  feafon. — In  order  to  obviate  both 
which  objections  in  part,  or  in  the  whole,  he  ob- 
ferves  as  follows:  Namely,  that  moft  perfons  ufu- 
ally  chufe  a  wrong  fituation  and  afpeft  for  placing 
their  hives ;  making  it  their  choice,  as  much  as 
poffible,  to  fix  them  fo,  as  to  front  the  noon-day 
fun.  Now  the  gleams  of  fun-fhine  in  winter,  elpe- 
cially  in  clear  freezing  weather,  waken  the  bees  in 
their  natural  torpid  ftate,  and  tempt  them  to  make 
excurfions  till  the  froft  benumbs  them.  In  fuch 
weather  I  have  feen  bees  funning  themfelves  upon 
the  fnow  till  they  have  loft  their  lives ;  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  a  cafual  and  deceitful  warmth  tempts  them 
to  make  little  excurfions.  For  thefe  reafons,  the 
gentleman  abovementioned  recommends  a  well- 

guard- 

•  *  Solne  apes  in  omnigenere  animantium  communem  omnibus 
fobolem  habent,  unam  omnes  incolunt  maniionem,  unius  patria* 
clauduntur  limine,  m  commune  omnibus  labor,  communis  cibus, 
communis  operation  communis  ufus  &  fruftus  eft. 

Ariltot.  H'jL  Anim 1.  ix.  c.  40. 
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guarded  fituation  as  to  the  north  and  eaft,  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  advifes,  that  the  mouth  of  the  hive 
fhould  rather  front  the  eaft,  than  the  fun  at  noon¬ 
day  ;  for,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  bees  would  not  be  temp¬ 
ted,  in  bright  winter-days,  to  range  abroad,  nor  be 
wakened  fo  often  out  of  their  doling  Hate  •,  and,  fuch 
being  the  cafe,  they  would,  of  courfe,  require  lefs 
food.  This  being  premifed,  it  may  be  obferved 
farther,  and  that  for  the  fake  of  the  poor,  that  an  in- 
duftrious  day-labourer,  ~and  his  wife,  if  they  live  in 
a  cultivated  country  well  flocked  with  trees,  may 
clear  five  or  fix  pounds  yearly  by  keeping  bees,  and 
that  without  lofing  more  than  a  fingle  hour  now  and 
then  from  their  neceffary  employments,  except  once 
a  year  at  fwarming-time. 

Bees  may  be  multiplied  to  what  number  we  pleafe, 
if  care  be  taken  to  fupply  them  with  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  vegetable  food  near  home.  It  is  well  known 
thefe  induftrious  infedls  will  travel  a  great  way  for 
the  fake  of  completing  their  day’s  work  :  So  that  I 
have  known  them  make  a  tour  of  two  miles  a  turn, 
twice  or  thrice  in  a  day,  in  order  to  lade  themfelves 
with  the  rich  plunder  of  a  field  of  buck-wheat,  till 
at  length  they  have  almoft  funk  beneath  their  bur¬ 
then,  not  being  able  to  get  into  the  mouth  of  the 
hive.  What  they  want,  in  clearnefsof  eye-fight,  is 
made  up  by  a  moft  exquifite  fenfe  of  fmelling,  which 
Lucretius  long  ago  took  notice  of : 

- Ideoque  per  auras 

Mellis  apes ,  quamvis  longe ,  ducuntur  odore. 

Lib.  iv.  v.  683. 

• 

Virgil ,  in  recording  the  fkill  and  induftry  of  the 
old  Corycian ,  mentions  particularly  his  management 
of  bees  : 

Ergs 
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•<  .  <  .  .#,;»<•  .*  .  ,,  • ' 

Ergo  apibus  fcctis  idem  atque  examine  multo 
Primus  abundare,  £s?  fpumantia  cohere  preffis  1 
Mella  f avis. - 

Next  to  buck-wheat,  bees  are  very  fond  of  alder- 
buds  for  6  months  of  the  year,  and  one  dark-co¬ 
loured  part  of  the  bloom  of  vetches  and  other  le<m- 
minous  plants  ^  as  alfo  maple-flowers,  dandelion, 
thyme,  honey-dew’d  oaks,  heath,  white  garden- 
poppies,  turnip  and  rape  flowers  i  But  particularly 
the  flowers  of  viper’s  buglofs,  which  beautiful  and 
Angular  plant*  thofe  who  have  a  large  apiary  Ihould 
cultivate  on  purpofe.  Nay,  bees  will  extract  fweets 
from  vegetables  that  are  not  very  wholefome  to  man¬ 
kind,  or  well-tafted  ;  as  field-poppies,  (linking  may¬ 
weed,  henbane,  murrain-weed,  and  the  flowers  of 
rue,  whilft  they  partly  negledl  the  rofe,  primrofe, 
clove-gilliflowers,  and  the  bloom  of  wheat  and  bar¬ 
ley.  [But  this  is  related  ex  fide  aliorum.  ] 

As  to  buck-wheat,  it  is  obferved,  that  in  certain 
lands  of  Brabant ,  called  Kempen  (and  not  the  lands 
belonging  to  th e  Abbacy  of  Kempten  in  Germany ,  as  an 
ingenious  foreigner  relates  by  miftake)  the  hufband- 
rnan  raifes  buck-wheat  in  fmall  fields  near  home, 
and  places  round  them,  under  the  hedges,  a  great 
number  of  bee-hives,  from  whence  he  draws  much 
profit,  for  no  plant  affords  thele  infefts  a  better  fup- 
ply  of  materials  for  making  honey. 

This 

*  This  plant,  aflifted  by  the  culture  of  a  fkilful  gardener  (let 
him  only  be  careful  in  what  fort  of  foil  he  raifes  it)  may  receive* 
perhaps,  almoil  as  many  improvements  as  the  auriculadid.  Its 
branches  will  rife  to  an  height  of  3  feet :  And  no  vegetable 
would  better  adorn  flower-pots  in  large  chimneys  ;  for,  if  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  changed,  it  continues  blowing  near  a  fortnight  after  cut¬ 
ting.  Its  «// rtf-marine,  blue  colour,  is  the  fineft  that  can  be 
ieen,  and  the  ftalks  are  garnifhed  with  flowers  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom. —  There  is  reafon  to  think,  that  dyers  might  extract  an  ufe- 
ful  tinfture  from  the  root^<  This  plant  prows  wild  in  hfexd 
brafliy  foils. 
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This  experiment  may  be  tried  in  almoft  every 
place ;  but  I  relate  not  the  fad  from  my  own  know¬ 
ledge,  any  farther  than  that  bees  are  very  fond  of 
fucking  buck-wheat  flowers. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  one  good  nurfery- 
man ,  or  feeds -man,  (I  wifh  I  could  find  a  more  pro¬ 
per  word  whereby  to  exprefs  my  idea)  is  not  encou¬ 
raged  to  fettle  in  each  county  of  this  kingdom, 
that  lies  above  fixty  or  eighty  miles  from  London . 
The  country  gentry,  and  their  tenants,  would  foon 
feel  the  advantage  of  fuch  an  eftablifhment :  And 
each  nurfery-man,  of  this  kind,  ought  to  have  an 
honorary  Jiipend  from  the  government .  It  is  not  our 
intention  that  he  fliould  employ  himfelf  {that  being 
more  properly  the  gardener’s  bufinefs)  in  raifing  or¬ 
namental  exotic  trees,  choice  fruits,  flowers,  and 
flowering  fhrubs ;  but  in  producing  fuch  trees,  fruits, 
and  plants,  as  are  only  profitable  and  ufeful  in  rural 
ceconomics :  As  timber-trees  of  all  forts,  foreign 
and  domeftic ;  wood  for  joiners,  cabinet-makers, 
apple-trees  for  cyder*,  common  eating-fruits 
for  markets  *,  fets  for  live-hedges,  £5? c.  and  that  lie 
be  careful  to  cultivate  all  forts  of  plants  which  afford 
wholefome  food  for  cattle  y  that  every  diligent  cul¬ 
tivator,  in  the  neighbourhood,  may  know  where  to 
apply  for  a  ftock  of  young  trees,  fets,  or  feeds  near 
his  own  home,  and  upon  eafy  terms.  Such  pro¬ 
vincial  nurfery-men  fhould  be  under  the  infpedtion 
of  the  national  dire&ors  of  hufbandry,  and  Ihould 
be  nominated  and  removed  by  them. 

When  James  I.  formed  his  laudable  fcheme  of 
encouraging  the  culture  of  mulberry-trees  through¬ 
out  England ,  for  feeding  filk-worms,  he  patheti¬ 
cally  exhorted  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy,  by 
letter,  to  purchafe  feeds  of  the  befl  kinds,  and  be¬ 
llow  them  on  their  neighbours  *,  and  fome,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  were  procured  and  diflributed  at  his  own  ex- 
.  ;  pence. 
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pence.  In  like  manner,  the  king  of  Pruffia ,  the  other 
clay,  fupplied  his  hufbandmen  with  feed-corn  ;  and 
with  good  reafon,  for  nothing  great  and  extenfive 
can  be  effedted  in  agriculture*  except  the  fovereign 
of  a  country  lends  his  encouragement  and  affiftance 
as  well  as  protedtion, 

London ,  very  improperly,  is  at  prefent  the  nur- 
fery  for  all  England:  But,  without  mentioning  the 
expence,  difficulty,  and  hazard  of  carriage,  there 
is  an  objection  remains,  that  appears,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  to  be  injlar  omnium ,  which  is,  that  the  trees 
and  plants,  removed  from  the  environs  of  our  metro¬ 
polis,  pafs  from  a  warm  manured  artificial  foil  into 
a  common,  cold,  negledted  earth :  For  fuch,  in 
general,  is  the  difference  between  a  field  clofe  by 
London ,  and  an  ordinary  country  field ;  whereas, 
in  all  tranfplantings,  one  would  naturally  wiffi  to 
remove  from  a  poorer  into  a  richer  earth  >  but  not 
vice  verfa . 

It  may  be  obferved  alfo,  occafionally  in  paffing  a- 
long,  that,  as  the  foil  of  almoft  every  county  has  its 
general  predominant  caft  and  temperament,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  trees  and  plants,  removed  only 
ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  miles,  will  affimilate  better 
with  the  nature  of  the  foil,  than  if  tranfported  to  a 
diftance  of  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  miles. 

That  they  will  take  root  fooner  is  felf-evident. 
Nor  does  this  remark  interfere  with  what  I  have 
recommended  in  another  place  concerning  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  procuring  feed-corn  or  grafs-feeds  from 
a  far  greater  diftance  *,  which  feems  to  arife  from 
the  all-wife  appointment  of  Providence.  We  can 
cafily  difpenfe  with  the  abfence  of  fome  particular 
trees,  but  not  fo  eafily  with  the  want  of  wheat, 
graffes,  and  leguminous  plants  :  Which  (making 
fome  few  exceptions  here  and  there)  I  have  already 
called  univerfal  growers ,  provided  they  are  cultiva- 
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t&d  by  the  bands  of  the  diligent, — In  cafe  they  dege¬ 
nerate,  or  yield  a  fcanty  produce,  the  fault  muff  be 
laid  on  man’s  remiffnefs  and  inattention  ;  yet  had  I 
plajited  thee ,  fays  feripture,  a  noble  vine ,  wholly  a 
right  feed ;  but  then  thou  art  turned  into  a  degene¬ 
rate  plant  of  a  Jlrange  vine  unto  me,  Jerem.  ii. 
21. 

Quick  fet  hedges ,  better^  perhaps,  than  what  far¬ 
mers  now  commonly  ufe,  are  of  great  antiquity. 
Homer  mentions  them ;  *  Columella  treats  of  them 
profefledly.  Nor  is  it  much  to  be  doubted,  but 
that  feveral  quick-fet  fences  and  hedges  might  be 
brought  into  ufe  as  well  as  thofe  of  white  and  black 
thorns.  Witnefs  the  holly-hedges  in  Scotland ,  and 
thofe  of  wild  fervicef  in  Sweden:  Not  to  mention 
the  barberry-tree,  privet,  yoke-elm,  and  fpindle- 
tree,J  (all  of  common  Englijh  growth  :)  And,  where 
(lighter  fences  are  wanted,  French  furze,  eglantine, 
or  wild  rofe,  and  even  goofe-berry  bufhes. — At  the 
fame  time,  truncheons  of  willows  might  be  fet  in  the 
form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  crofs,  in  moift  damp  places. — 
As  to  the  mimofa ,  [|  brought  of  late  years  from  Pa¬ 
nama  to  Jamaica ,  one  may  have  fome  reafons  to 
doubt  its  thriving  in  our  colder  climate,  though,  if 
I  miftake  not,  experiments  have  been  made  upon 
it  lately  in  Sweden ,  in  order  to  raife  a  ftrong  fubftan- 
tial  fence. 

El  Ne- 

’  N  • 

Odyssey,  book  the  laft  :  Where  the  poet  deferibes  La- 
ertes  employing  himfelf  in  hufbandry,  and  taking  care  of  hi$ 
garden. 

t  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  wood  of  the  wild  fervice  is 
preferable  to  box  for  engraving  prints  upon  :  As  it  is  fufficiently 
hard,  yet  at  the  fame  time  mellower  and  lefs  brittle.  Nay, 
fome  engravers  at  Rome  have  afiured  me,  that  Marc  Antonio  cut 
feveral  prints  on  this  wood. 

£  Euonytnus, 

11  The  Englijht  in  JamaUa,  call  this  plant  the  themed  /erff 
thve,  .  f 


\ 
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Neverthelefs  it  is  more  probable,  that  the  pa£ 
lion-thorn  of  North  America  may  be  applied  fuccefs- 
fully  to  fuch  purpofes  :  (See  a  print  of  it,  Plate  III.) 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  Hartlib  recom¬ 
mends  the  locuft-plant  upon  like  occafions ;  and  for 
one  reafon,  amongft  many,  which  renders  it  high¬ 
ly  acceptable  to  the  generality  of  hufbandmen,  and 
that  is,  becaufe  we  ihall  find  it  to  be  a  very  quick- 
grower. 

But  no  fence,  of  the  folid  permanent  kind,  pleafes 
me  fo  much  as  the  horn-beam  hedges  in  Wejlphaliay 
and  other  parts  of  north  Germany  \  this  being  the 
fort  of  fence  which  beft  anfwers  Columella's  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  good  hedge  : 

- Neu  fit  pccori,  neu  pervia  ftiri. 

Be  Hdrtis. 

-  -  *  *  •  w.*  > 

When  the  German  hufbandman  erefts  a  fence  of 
this  nature,  he  throws  up  a  parapet  of  earth,  with 
a  ditch  on  each  fide,  and  plants  his  horn-beam  fets 
[raifed  from  layers]  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  every 
two  plants  may  be  brought  to  intereft  each  other  in 

the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew’s  crofs. - In  that  part,. 

where  the  two  plants  crofs  each  other,  he  gently 
ferapes  off  the  bark,  and  binds  them  with  ftraw 
thwart-wile.  Here  the  two  plants  confondate  in  a 
fort  of  indiffoluble  knot,  and  pufh  from  thence  ho¬ 
rizontal  flanting  fhoots,  which,  form  a  fort  of  living 
palifado,  or  chevanx  de  frife.  So  that  fuch  a  pro- 
tedlion  may  be  called  a  rural  fortification.  Thefe 
hedges,  being  pruned  annually,  and  with  diferetion, 
will,  in  a  few  years,  render  the  fence  impenetrable 
in  every  part.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  Germany  to 
fee  the  fides  of  high  roads  thus  guarded  for  ten 
miles  together  :  And  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  all 

lovers  of  hufbandry,  in  England ,  would  follow  the 

fame- 

W 
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fame  example.  Even  upon  our  great  turn-pike 
roads,  it  is  a  melancholy,  and,  to  lay  truth,  a  fio- 
venly  fight,  in  a  land  famous  for  agriculture,  to  find, 
fometimes,  no  mounds  or  fences  at  all  (though  the 
adjoining  fields  are  rich,  arable,  and  pafture  lands) 
or,  at  belt,  to  meet  with  gaps  and  fhards  every  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  large  enough,  not  only  for  a  fheep, 
but  even  for  an  elephant  to  enter.  Of  this  fo¬ 
reigners  fee  very  glaring  inftances,  not  twenty  miles 
from  our  metropolis. 

I  am  the  rather  inclined  to  recommend  horn-beam 
hedges  managed  as  above,  becaufe  this  tree  is  not 
delicate  in  point  of  foil,  but  will  thrive  on  ground 
feemingly  barren.  Its  wood  is  preferable  to  drat  of 
the  yew  or  crab  for  yoke-timber,  mill-cogs,  heads 
ot  beetles,  or  handles  for  tools.  If  the  horn-beam 
be  judicioufly  pruned,  it  will  fend  forth  lateral 
fhoots,  even  from  that  part  of  the  ftem  which  is 
within  3  inches  of  the  furfaceof  the  ground.  It  is, 
moreover,  afpeedy  grower,  and,  by  the  irregularity 
of  its  ftubborn  horizontal  branches,  deters  cattle 
from  browfing  the  leaves,  or  attempting  to  force  a 
paffage  through. 

It  may  alio  be  ooferved,  that  certain  remains  of 
Gothic  fovereignty,  called  laws  for  the  better preferva- 
tion  of  gam,  are  very  prejudicial  to  the  well-beino-  of 
hufbandry :  (At  leaft,  according  to  the  tenour  of 
thefe  laws,  in  mofl  countries,  as  well  as  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  enforced.)  For,  if  any  perfon  has 
an  equitable  right  to  game,  it  ought  to  be  the  oc¬ 
cupier  of  the  ground,  who  keeps  and  maintains  the 
creatures  we  are  fpeaking  of.  *But  this  is  a  triflino- 
expence,  or  damage,^  in  companion  of  the  lofies 
which  the  cultivator  fuftains  from  an  inundation  of 
fpornmen,  unqualified  by  law,  and  void  of  com- 
pamon  to  the  poor  hufbandman.  Indeed,  all  o-en- 
tlemen,  of  humane  difpofitions,  make  their  tenants 

H  2  and 
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and  other  farmers  fome  recompence  for  fuch  wafte 
and  depredations  committed. 

I  fhall  fay  little  in  this  place  concerning  public 
granaries ,  notwithftanding  the  late  excellent  difco- 
veries  and  improvements  made  by  Du  Hamel ,  Peze-- 
nas ,  Intieriy  and  others  *,  becaufe,  upon  the  whole, 

I  think  public  granaries  quite  detrimental ,  rather 
than  ufeful ,  in  a  free  ftate  like  ours.  National  and 
even  provincial  magazines  of  corn  will  naturally 
produce  monopoly :  And  an  undue  fear  of  famine,  * 
joined  with  much  anxiety  about  hoarding  up  grain, 
(which  will  put  a  flop  to  exportation)  is  one  of  the 
fureft  methods  I  know  of  bringing  on  a  dearth,  -j- 
Nay,  fuppofing  the  care  of  national  magazines  was 
committed  to  the  management  of  the  moft  fenfibie 
and  beft  principled  men  that  can  be  found,,  yet  how 
few  would  engage  in  fuch  an  undertaking  without 
propofing  to  themfelves  fome  fort  of  recompence 
for  their  trouble  ?  And,  of  courfe,  the  ceconomv  of 
a  private  merchant  muft  not  be  expeCted  from  pub¬ 
lic  undertakers,  or  at  leaft  from  their  fucceffors. 

On  the  other  hand,  free  vent  and  exportation  a- 
wakens  the  farmer’s  induftry,  and  furprizingly  mul¬ 
tiplies  the  culture  and  production  of  grain  ^  but  the 
effeCts  of  a  contrary  praCtice  may  be  leen,  with  half 
an  eye,  by  all  travellers  in  the  Roman  ecclefiaftical 
ftate,  where  the  hufbandman  raifes  no  more  corn, 
than  juft  fo  much  as  he  thinks  fufficient  to  fup- 

ply 

*  Metus  in  dcteri ora  Temper  inclinatus  eft  interpres.  Livii 
WJ}.  1.  xxv ii.  Te6L  44. 

. — t — —  Plurima  verfat : 

Peflimus  in  dubiis  augur,  timor. - 

St  at.  Tbcb.  1.  ii.  v. 

f  La  crainte  de  manquer  des  graines,  &  les  precautions  qut 
en  refultent,  entrainent  dans  V  ccueil  que  l’on  veut  eviter. 

Police  des  Graines ,  p.  23.. 
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pfy  the  ufes  of  his  own  family  :  *  All  beyond  that 
point  is  labour  thrown  away  for  the  fake  of  other 
people: 

Sic  vos  non  vobis  melltficatis  apes.  — — 

Nothing  hurts  a  nation  like  ours,  where  free  fale 
and  encouragement  is  allowed  the  cultivator  of 
grain,  except  it  be  fome  fudden  unforefeen  fcarcity^ 
for  I  will  not  call  i t  famine  \  fince  famine  can  rarely 
happen  in  a  country  where  corn  is  cultivated,  not 
only  for  domeftic,  but  foreign  ufes.  Men  will  na¬ 
turally  raifo  enough  (and,  perhaps,  fomething  more 
than  enough)  ohany  produfrion,  whofe  fale  is  open 
and  certain  :  And  if  fome  difaftrous  fcarcity  fhould 
happen  once  in  1 5  or  20  years,  from  the  inclemency 
of  feafons,  it  will  feldom  laft  longer  than  one  year  : 
And  as  fome  corn  (the  produce  of  a  former  year,  in 
a  country  where  agriculture  flourifhes)  may  always 
be  fuppofed  to  remain  in  hand,  it  will,  of  courfe, 
help  to  make  fome  amends  for  any  prefent  deficien¬ 
cy. — Nor  are  thefe  fhort  periodical  lcarcities  fo  ter¬ 
rible,  in  truth,  as  fome  have  reprefented  them :  For 
obferving  perfons  have  remarked,  when  a  fcarcity 
has  prevailed  in  one  part  of  a  kingdom,  and  not  in 
another,  that  labouring  people  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  quit  a  plentiful  diftrift,  and  refort  to 
one  where  provifions  are  fcarcer,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  better  wages. - 

Sicily  tranfported  an  immenfe  quantity  of  corn 
each  year  to  Italy  j  and,  for  that  very  reafon,  the 

H  3  Si- 

W  hen  a  Roman  hufbandman  raifes  a  crop  of  corn,  an  ao-ent 
of  the  Pope  s  granaries  fixes  the  price  at  fo  much  a  bufhcl,  which 

price  the  poor  hufbandman  cannot  difpute,  nor  has  he  the  liber¬ 
ty  to  leJl  to  any  other. 

t  We  have  (hewn  before,  that  fuch  years  of  deficiency  ofteft 
fucceed  years  of  plenty  from  afiigned  reafons. 
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Sicilians  fuffered  no  famine,  but  the  Romans  fre¬ 
quently. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  never  advantageous  for  a 
nation  that  corn  ffould  bear  too  low  a  price .  What 
the  manufacturer  gains  by  keeping  his  workmen 
cheaper  (I  mean  beneath  a  certain  moderate  price) 
is  over-deduCted  by  the  Ioffes  the  hufbandman  and 
landlord  iuftain.  A  good  price  of  corn  animates 
the  cultivator,  and  procures  plenty  :  Whilft  plenty 
naturally  increafes  population. - - 

i  hoie  who  have  opportunities  of  perilling  any 
MS.  chronicles  of  Englijh  agriculture  with  care^  will 
find  that  the  art  of  huff  andry  flouriff  ed  moft,  when 
corn  kept  longeft  upon  an  equality  of  price  :  — — 
And  to  this  remark  common  good  fenfe  will  fug- 
gelt  another :  Namely,  that  to  prohibit,  cramp,  or 
tax  any  production  or  commodity,  is  to  operate  a- 
gainft  its  activity. 

Yet,  though  I  declare  my  fentiments  thus  freely 
againft  'provincial  or  national  granaries ,  it  final!,  how¬ 
ever,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  new  foreign  me¬ 
thod  of  conftruCting  granaries  is  wonderfully  inge¬ 
nious,  and  admirably  well  contrived  *,  (fuch  recep¬ 
tacles  for  keeping  corn  being  cheaper  built,  and 
containing  five  times  more  grain  in  the  fame  fpace, 
as  well  as  anfwering  every  other  intention  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  buildings  contrived  by  our  anceftors  for 
the  fame  purpoie  :)  And,  of  courle,  I  recommend 
the  ufe  of  them  earneftly  to  gentry,  farmers,  &c.  * 
for  their  private  advantage  and  emolument  *,  being 
for  promoting,  as  much  as  lies  in  my  power,  the 
convenience  and  well-being  of  individuals,  and  only 
defirous  to  put  fociety  upon  its  guard  againft  what¬ 
ever  may  terminate  in  public  monopolies :  Which  are 
the  curfe  of  all  free  induftrious  communities. 

But 


*  See  an  upright  ground- plot  of  thefe  ventilating  granaries 
in  the  Traite  de  la  Ccnpr-vation  dcs  Graincsu  1 2°.  p.  2o63  by 
M.  da  Hamel.  \ 
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But  the  private  granaries  here  deicribed  and  al¬ 
lowed  (by  which  1  mean  Hocks  of  corn  laid  up  by 
Individuals)  can  lcarce  poffibly  degenerate  into  any 
monopoly,  but,  on  the  contrary,  enrich  the  vender 
(by  whom  we  ought  to  understand  the  cultivator) 
and  prove  advantageous  to  the  buyer.  Nor  fee  I 
any  reafon  why  hufbandmen  fhould  not  be  encou¬ 
raged  to  make  the  molt  of  their  induftrious  profits, 
and  reap  the  fruits  of  their  prudent  forefight,  whilft 
they  aCt  upon  honeft  principles,  and  render  fervice 
to  the  community.' — And,  though  all  men  have  an 
oqual  liberty  to  ereCt  granaries  for  the  productions 
they  raife,  yet  ftill  it  is  our  fault,  if  there  are  re- 
grators,  commiflioners,  or  monopolizers  amongft 
us ;  nor  can  we  accufe  the  cultivating  individuals 
in  this  cafe  of  avarice,  extortion,  or  making  an  un¬ 
lawful  profit.  The  hufbandman  here,  in  common 
with  the  reft  of  the  fociety,  is  only  the  merchant  of 
his  own  productions  ;  every  man  allows  he  ought 
to  gain  fomething,  and  that  he  is  guided  by  inte- 
reft  like  the  reft  of  his  neighbours. 

No  part  of  natural  hiftory  is  lefs  ftudied  than  the 
difcovery  of  water-colours  for  miniature  painting, 
walking  prints  and  maps,  and,  above  all,  uleful 
t injures  for  dyers .  Here  opens  a  new  field  for  the 
ingenious  naturalift  and  chymift  to  walk  in. — The 
American  ifles  are  almoft  totally  exhaufted  of  their 
indigo  \  and  fomething  may  foon  be  wanted  by  way 
of  fuccedaneum — Now  many  plants,  lays  an  inge¬ 
nious  foreigner*  (that,  like  the  anil  and  feveral 
others,  contain  a  deep  green  juice)  have  in  them 

II  4  like- 

*  Reflexions  fur  /’  Agriculture,  iyfo,  8°.  p.  27.  [Ecriles  par 
un  Gentilbomme  dans  le  Ser  vice  d1  une  Cou>-  de  V  Allcmagne  j 

+  Anil  is  the  old  Englijh  name  for  the  Indigo-plant.  See  the 
Index  to  Level's  Herbal ,  printed  in  1699.  Morrijon  alfo  gives 
the  fame  name  to  Indigo  in  his  book  of  plants,  publifhed  at  Ox¬ 
ford  in  the  lait  century.  Li  mucus  calls  this  plant  indigofera . 
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likewife  a  blue  tindlure,  if  we  could  difcover  th$ 
means  by  a  proper  fermentation  of  difchargino*  a 
certain  yellow  call  that  eclipfes  the  blue.  ° 

Of  the  prime  fort  of  Indigo ,  a  native  of  Mexico , 
which  is  held  in  the  higheft  efleem,  I  am  not  ena¬ 
bled  to  give  the  reader  a  true  drawing  •,  nor  can  I 
fay  that  any  attempts  have  been  m^de  to  raife  it, 
either  in  our  colonies  or  the  French  ones.  But  there 
is  a  fecond  very  ufeful  fort  (and  concerning  this 
more  fhall  be  fai’d  immediately)  which,  I  believe, 
grows  wild  in  South  Carolina ,  as  well  as  in  Louifiana , 
and  fome  of  the  better  parts  of  Canada* — Now,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Gautimalla ,  or  Mexican  fort,  may  not  hap¬ 
pen  to  fucceed  in  this  our  newly-acquired  country, 
or  in  cafe  it  requires  more  care  than  planters  are 
willing  to  bellow,  then  the  wild  Indigo  (for  I  give  it 
this  name  in  contradiflindtion  to  the  manured  culti- 
vated  Guatimalla-Indigo )  may  be  raifed  and  encou¬ 
raged  in  Canada  without  the  leaft  fear  of  ill  fuccefs  ; 
which  may  be  proved,  if  it  were  neceifary,  beyond 
all  contradiction. 

Tjie  French  colonifts  of  Canada  (whilft  they  had 
opportunity)  were  very  remifs  in  this  refpeft  ;  for, 
inftead  of  bellowing  due  culture  on  their  own  na¬ 
tive  plant ,  they  jiave,  without  variation,  procured 
feeds  from  the  illands. 

It  is  much  to  be  believed,  that  the  Indigo-plants, 
on  the  continent  of  Louifiana  and  Mexico ,  are  of  the 
lame  kind.  My  reafon  is,  they  are  reported  to  a- 

/  gree 

*  The  writer  of  thefe  Rflays  is  fenfible  that  many  of  the  vege¬ 
tables,  taken  notice  of  in  this  article  relating  to  Canada ,  are,  at 
prefent,  only  natives  of  Louifiana ;  but  flatters  himfelf,  that  he 
js  fo  far  experienced  in  matters  of  culture,  as  to  pronounce  that 
almoft  any  vegetable  which  flouriihes  in  Louifiana,  may,  wikh 
due  care  and  management,  be  cultivated  fuccefsfully  in  the  bet¬ 
ter  parts  of  Canada :  And  here,  by  Canada ,  he  means  all  the 
land  which  the  Efiglijb  formerly  claimed  under  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  Carol ant\, 

i  *  ) 
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gree  in  fize,  juicinefs,  and  a  more  lively  colour  in 
their  green  leaves. 

We  have  here  given  a  faithful  reprefentation  of 
the  native  Indigo-plant  of  North  America ,  drawn  up¬ 
on  the  fpot,  by  M.  du  Pratz. 

Fhe  Indigo-pi.ant  ;  leaf  \  flower,  pod,  feeds  and  its 

appearance  after  cutting . 


But,  however,  fetting  afide  the  raifing  of  this 
fort  of  Indigo  which  I  have  called  wild,  merely 
from  compliance  with  the  common  manner  of 
fpeaking,  as  it  has  never  been  cultivated  by  juft 
rules  of  art,  it  may  fufficiently  reward  our  colonifts, 
till  fuch  time  as  ingenious  cultivators  from  England 
have  examined  more  thoroughly  into  the  matter,  to 
raife,  what  is  more  generally  called,  the  wild  in- 
fUco  of  the  French  and*  JSrittfh  iflands. 


This 
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1  his  plant  affords  a  colour  very  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  other.  Being  of  an  hardy  nature,  no 
great  attention  is  required  in  its  culture ;  and,  as  it 
is  a  larger  plant,  will  produce  equal  profit  to  the 
proprietor,  with  fmall  expence  and  lefs  care.  * 

I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  moft  advantage¬ 
ous  methods  of  railing  an  Indigo-plantation  is  to 
manage  it  as  lucerne  is  fometimes  managed,  that  is 
to  fay,  drill  the  feeds  in  lines  with  intervals  of  3 
feet  4  inches,  keep  the  field  free  from  weeds,  and 
make  ufe  of  the  hoe-plough  thrice  a  year.  This  will 
produce  a  larger  and  finer  crop  than  by  making  the 
rows  15  inches  afunder,  which  is  the  common  prac^ 
tice  in  the  Englifh  and  French  iflands. 

An  acre  of  rich  land,  well-managed,  will,  as  I 
am  informed,  afford  500  lbs.  weight  of  Indigo  in 
12  months,  and  10  Englijh  labourers  are  fufficient 
to  manage  20  acres,  and  employ  themfelves  occafi- 
onally  on  other  matters. 

I  here  is  alfo  fome  reafon  to  think,  that  the  fhrub 
called  tuna  (I  give  it  the  name  of  a  fhrub,  though 
it  rifes  to  an  height  of  10  or  1 2  feet)  might  be  railed 
with  fuccefs  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Canada,  f  Some 
fay,  that  in  the  fruit  of  the  tuna  the  infedts  breed, 
of  which  cochineal  is  made  :  Others  only  aflert,  that 

thefe 

*  There  is  alfo  a  little  fhrub  called  the  baftard-indigo  ( amor - 
fha ,  Linneei)  which  many  have  thought  may  be  raifed  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  an  open  garden ;  more,  perhaps,  for  curiofity  and  its 
fingular  appearance,  than  as  any  object  of  real  advantage.  Some 
of  thefe  plants  in  France ,  though  expofed  to  the  air,  fupported 
the  winters  of  175  3  and  ,1754.  It  is  true,  many  of  the  bran¬ 
ches  were  deftroyed  by  the  feverity  of  the  feafon,  but  the  plants 
pufhed  forth  with  vigour  at  fpring,  and  formed  an  aereeable 
bufh.  In  the  cold  fcalon  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fpread  fome 
mulch  over  the  roots. 

t  Coxeb  Hiftory  of  Carolana,  p.  84,  86.  See  alfo  Virginia 
and  Carolanay  truly  and  rightly  compared ,  by  Edsva'd  Williams , 
40.  1650. — N.  B.  Our  original  Carolana  (of  which  the  two 
Carolina's  are  a  portion)  contained  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  pre** 
fent  Canada  and  Louifiana . 
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thefe  infers  feed  on  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the 
tuna.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  colour  ;  fome- 
times  of  a  deep  red,  andfometimes  of  a  paler:  But 
then  the  latter  are  ftriated  and  fliaded  with  crimfon 
lines  of  a  ftronger  and  richer  tinfture.  The  fruit  is 
large  and  juicy  :  The  juice  being  blood-red. 

I  am  informed,  that  this  vegetable  is  a  fpecies  of 
callus. 

But  how  are  thefe  or  an  hundred  fuch-like  im¬ 
provements  to  be  expedled  from  banifhed  criminals 
of  our  own  country,  and  negro-flaves  from  Africa  ? 
Which  latter  may  be  called  God’s  free  creatures  as 
well  as,  ourfelves,  though  they  are  deprived  inhu¬ 
manly  of  their  liberty,  without  having  given  any 
previous  offence,  fo  far  as  we  know,  either  to  indi¬ 
viduals  or  the  laws  of  lociety. 

To  thefe  remarks,  founded  on  humane  and  reli¬ 
gious  motives,  I  fhall  add  a  prudential  one  taken 
from  the  elder  Pliny.  cc  It  is  the  word  ceconomy 
poflible,”  fays  he,  “  to  employ  flaves  and  criminals 
in  the  culture  of  lands ;  agriculture  will  never  be 
carried  on  fuccefsfully  by  men  of  defperate  lives  and 
fortunes.”  Coli  rura  Ergastulis  pejjtmum  eft ,  £5? 
quicquid  colitur  a  Desperatis.*  What  can  we  ex¬ 
pert 

*  Hiflor.  Natural.  1.  xviii.  c.  6.  T)rydeny  almoft  a  century 
ago,  has  painted  this  ill  policy  of  ours  in  the  itrongeit  colours ; 

Here  let  my  for  row  give  my  fatire  place, 

To  raife  new  blufhes  on  my  Britijh  race  ; 

Our  failing  (hips  like  common-lhores  we  ufe  : 

And  thro’  our  diltant  colonies  d  iff  ufe 
j  he  draught  of  dungeons,  and  the  flench  of  ffews. 

Whom  (when  their  home-bred  honefty  is  loll) 

Vv  e  difembogue  on  fome  far  Indian  coalt : 
i  hieves,  pandars,  pailliards;  fins  of  cv’ry  fortj 
Thefe  are  the  manufactures  we  export : 

And  thefe  the  miffioners  our  zeal  has  made  ; 

For  (with  my  country’s  pardon  be  it  faid) 

Religion  is  theleaft  of  all  our  trade. 

Hind  and  Pa nther,  part  1 1 . 
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peft  from .  hufbandmen,  continues  he,  dammtisma - 
nuS)  infcriptis  vultus  ?  —  Honeftis  manibus  omnia  l<z ti¬ 
ns  proveninnt ,  quoniam  &  curiofius  fiunt.  -j- 

Th t  fopbora  of  North  America  (let  it  be  obferved, 
I  fpeak  not  here  of  any  other  forts  of  this  plant  Grow¬ 
ing  in  warmer  countries)  has  been  thought,  °by  a 
nobleman  of  Germany ,  one  of  the  belt  judges  of  a- 
gncultuie  I  know,  to  be  capable  of  being  railed  in 
Enghjh  and  German  fields.  It  is  a  leguminous  plant, 
and  confequently  may  afford  excellent  food  for  cat-, 
de,  either  grepn  or  dried.  Its  ftamina  differ  from 
thofe  of  diadelphian  papilionaceous  plants.  Some  ima¬ 
gine  it  to  be  a  ipecies  of  ervum . 

The  wax-tree  £  alfo  might  have  its  ceconomical 
ufes  in  our  colonies  in  Canada ;  and  poffibly,  nay 
probably,  it  might  be  raifed  in  England .  For  this 
tree  is  not  delicate  in  point  of  loil,  fituation, 
or  climate.  It  has  the  appearance  of  growing,  as 
well  in  the  deep  lhade  of  woods,  as  in  open  fun- 
ffiine  j  and  leems  to  be  equally  contented  with  warm 
countries  or  colder  ones:  Prolpering  without  much 
vifible  degree  of  alteration  in  the  parts  of  Canada 
near  new  Orleans ,  or  in  other  parts  of  Canada  where 

the , 

4  1  he  prefident,  Montefquieu,  makes  another  remark  on  this 
fubjed,  which  deferves  a  place  in  :he  notes. 

1  he  Romans ,  fays  he,  being-  accuftonied  to  tyrannize  over 
human  nature*  in  the  perlons  of  their  /laves,  had  a  very  imper¬ 
fect  idea  of  that  virtue  we  diftingui/h  by  the  name  of  humanity. 
Whence  proceeds  the  flavi/h  caft  of  mind  in  the  inhabitants  of 
our  colonies,  but  from  their  conftant  feverity  to  an  unfortunate 
clafs  of  mankind  ?  When  barbarity  prevails  in  civil  governments, 
what  natural  juft  ice  or  harmony  of  manners  can  be  expeCted  from 
the  individuals  ? 

Ilijl.  de  la  Decadence,  Sec.  tom.  ii.  206. 

T  We  have  given  prints  not  only  of  the  Indigo*plant  and  this 
tree,  but  of  the  ayac,  copalm ,  an dfaj/fras,  as  alfo  of  the  falfa- 
panlla ,  paffion-tborn ,  ejqmne ,  and  bearded  liane ,  together  with 
1  lie  plat  de  hois  and  acbetchy  ;  reprefentations  of  none  of  whiefy 
be.ng  as  yet  to  be  found  in  our  herbals.  As  to  the  fopbora ,  I  have 
pever  been  able  to  procure  a  drawing  of  it  (I  mean  the  North- 
American  fopbora.) 
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the  winters  are  as  fevere  as  in  Denmark :  And,  be¬ 
tween  which  two  places  of  growth,  there  is  a  diffe¬ 
rence  of  more  than  twenty  degrees  of  latitude. 

Butfuppofing  the  wax-tree  fhould  happen  to  dif- 
like  our  Englijh  climate  (where,  perhaps,  its  cul¬ 
ture  may  be  little  more  than  matter  ot  curiofity) 
yet  {fill  fuch  an  objection  ought  to  have  no  weight 
with  our  cultivators  in  fome  parts  of  Canada ,  where 
this  vegetable  is  of  native  growth,  and  arrives  to  a 
great  degree  of  perfection  even  in  its  wild  unculti¬ 
vated  ftate. 


The  Wax-tree. 


This  tree,  which,  in  truth,  deferves  rather  to  be 
called  a  fhrub,  has  no  one  principal  trunk  or  bole, 
but  confifts  of  upright  branches  or  fuckers  ifTuing 
from  eyes  or  buds  in  the  root,  Thefe  fuckers  feldom 
rife  higher  than  nine  or  ten  feet ;  and  nothing  can 
be  eafier  than  gathering  their  bunches  or  duffers. 

of 
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of  fruit,  lor  the  items  are  as  flexible  as  the  rhoots 
oi  an  ofier. 

I  he  leaves  have  the  fame  fhape  with  thoie  of  the 
common  laurel  in  our  kitchen-gardens  ;  *  but  they 
are  ot  a  thinner  contexture  ;  nor  is  their  colour  fo 
ftrongly  marked.  The  fruit  grows  in  bunches,  and 
lorms  an  aflemblage  not  much  unlike  a  tuft  or  taflel: 

1  roni  the  middle  part  of  which  bunch  iftues  forth  a 
number  ol  ftalks  about  two  inches  long :  and  each 
or  thofe  italics  bears,  at  its  extremity,  a  fort  of  lit¬ 
tle  pea,  which  contains,  underneath  its  {kin,  a  ihell 
and  kernel :  The  wax  lying  between  the  ikin  and 
the  ihell.  All  which  may  be  better  comprehended  ' 
by  a  lection  oi  the  fruit  in  its  natural  flze. 


. 1  vv0  *°r£s  °f  wax  are  extracted  from  the  fruit  of 
ons  tree  :  The  one  of  a  yellowifh-white  colour,  and 
the  other  of  a  pale  green  :  But  the  former  fells  for 

more  money  than  the  latter,  and  that  by  one  half  at 
leait. 


It  is  true,  formerly  the  French  colomfts  knew  not 
hovv  to  fcpaiate  thcle  tvv'oiorts  of  wax.  They  threw 
the  iiuit  and  italics  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  In  confequence  whereof,  the  wax  foon  detach¬ 
ed  itfelf  from  the  ihell  which  it  covered.  They 
then  carefully  took  off  the  ftalks  and  flnells ;  And, 
as  the  water  grew  cold,  the  wax  fixed  •,  which  they 
moulded  into  cakes  oi  aiaint-green  colour  1  ft  And 


even 

*  f,a  Loaifane  par  Du  Pr.itz,  r-jS,  tom.  It.  p.  37. 
t  i  he  French,  capricious  111  their  talle,  dillike  this  green- 
nefs.  I  coplc  of  other  countries  may,  perhaps,  think  aVreen 
wax-candle  as  agreeable  as  a  white  one.  Qnefhonlefs,  it  is  more 
comfortable  to  the  eyes. 


1 
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even  this  wax  blanched  in  lefs  time  than  the  wax  of 
bees  is  found  to  do. 

But  chance,  the  parent  of  difeoveries,  foon  poin¬ 
ted  out  a  better  method.  u  The  nuts  and  Italics 
are  thrown  into  an  empty  veffel  (in  this  cale,  fays 
my  author,  *  I  would  recommend  a  glazed  earthern 
]ar)  and  boiling  hot  water  is  poured  upon  them  till 
they  are  quite  covered.  In  a  fhort  time,  or  to  ufe 
his  ov/n  words,  whilft  a  man  may  fay  a  Mifererc ,  you 
mu  ft  pour  this  water  into  another  veffel  that  is  quite 
cold ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  liquor  cools,  the 
wax  fixes  itfelf.  This  is  the  yellowifh  white  wax, 
which  will  be  well  blanched,  after  it  has  been  expo- 
fed  to  the  clear  air  for  the  fpace  of  fix  or  feven  days. 
Then  thefelf-fame  water  is  returned  upon  the  fruit 
and  ftalks,  which  are  boiled  till  there  is  reafon  to 
think  that  all  the  reft  of  the  wax  is  leparated  from 
them.  This  is  a  fecond  effort,  which  draws  forth 
the  green  colour  by  the  force  of  infufion  and  boil¬ 
ing  :  And,  of  courfe,  there  is  no  reafon  to  think,  but 
that  the  wax,  firft  extracted,  muff:  be  the  purer  and 
more  genuine  wax. 

cc  The  inhabitants  of  the  French  Iflands  prefer  thefc 
wax-tree  candles  to  the  bees- wax-candles  of  France: 
For,  being  firmer  and  harder,  they  are  not  apt  to 
grow  foft  in  warmer  climates.  Of  courfe,  they  are 
more  durable  in  burning;  and  of  this  the  reafon  will 
appear  in  the  next  paragraph. 

“  When  the  whole  procefs  is  performed,  the  re¬ 
maining  water  has  its  ufes  :  For  it  contrails  fuch  an 
aftringency  from  the  fruit  and  ftalks,  that,  if  it  be 
properly  mixed  with  melted  tallow,  it  will  bring 
fuch  candles  to  the  confiftency*of  common  bees- wax, 

- Befides  which,  it  is  an  admirable  fpecific  in 

dyfenteries,  and  its  effeits  are  more  certain  than 
thofc  of  the  ippokekoana,  provided  the  body  of 

the 
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the  patient  be  rightly  prepared  to  receive  the  medt>. 
cine.”  , 

Thus  far  proceeds  my  French  relator :  —  Yet  one 
inconvenience  ftill  remains,  and  it  is  almoft  an  in¬ 
convenience  injlar  omnium  :  For*  though  thefe  can¬ 
dles  are  as  hard  as  can  be  wifhed,  yet,  at  the  fame 
time,  they  are  fo  brittle,  that  they  inftantly  break 
to  pieces,  not  only  by  falling,  but  if  they  are  han¬ 
dled  roughly.  If  art  can  fupply  this  defedt,  all  is 
done  that  needs  be  required. 

_  I  would  propofe,  therefore,  that  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  goat’s  fuet*  (a  very  common  and  cheap  com¬ 
modity  in  Canada)  (hould  be  dilfolved  and  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  melted  wax:  Which,  as  I  flatter 
myfelf,  will  produce  two  collateral  advantages*  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  remove  that  grand  inconvenience 
which  no  one  hitherto  has  been  able  to  get  rid  of 
For  the  goat’s  fuet,  far  from  impeding  the  burning 
of  the  candles,  will  rather  afiift  it:  And  being* 
when  it  is  melted,  as  white  as  fnow,  will  help  to 
ablorb  the  yellowifli  tinge  in  the  wax :  And  laftly, 
in  all  probability,  it  will  change  the  brittlenefs  com¬ 
plained  of  into  an  adhefive  confiftence. 

This  I  know,  from  good  authority,  that  goat’s 
fuet  is  of  fo  binding  a  nature,  as  to  make  a  necefiT 

ingredient  in  two  famous  Italian  cements  for 
joining  the  pipes  of  aquedufts,  and  lining  the  bot¬ 
toms  and  fides  of  cifterns;  which  fecrets  are  flip- 
pofed  to  have  been  loit  almoft  one  hundred  and  fix- 
ty  years,  -f 

I  fhall 

t 

*  Candles  made  of  goat’s  fuet  are  whiter  than  wax-candles ; 
they  burn  as  fweet,  and  almolt  as  long  .  Giving,  at  the  fame 
rime,  a  clear  fleady  light,  without  fharpncfs. 

•f  Thefe  cements  were  brought  much  into  ufe  by  one  Balbiniy 
an  Italian  architect ;  he  was  not  the  inventor  of  them.  «t—  They 
withftand  the  fi oils.  —  I  procured  the  receipts  in  Lalj^  and  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  genuine,  « 
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I  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  obferving,  that 
Providence  feems  to  have  provided  the  continent  of 
North  America  with  the  wax-tree,  to  anfwer  many 
ceconomical  ufes  of  bees-wax:  For,  though  there  is 
no  want  of  bees  in  that  vaft  tradl  of  country,  yet 
the  race  of  bears  there  is  fo  numerous,  and  of  courfe 
fo  deftrudhve  to  the  bees,  that  by  a  fort  of  inllin£t 
they  form  their  hives  in  foreft-trees,  or  burrow  in 
the  ground  like  wafps  and  hornets. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  vines  might  be  multi¬ 
plied  and  grades  improved  by  right  culture  in  fome 
oi:  our  colonies :  But  the  native  vines  of  our  new 
acquisition,  Canada ,  (land  a  better  chance  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  a  good  degree  of  perfection.  Very  confi- 
derable  are  the  hums  which  we  fend  annually  to 
France ,  Spain^  Portugal ,  (Ac.  upon  this  account. 
Nay,  I  have  been  affured,  from  the  beftt  authority, 
that  even  Ireland  alone  expends  3000  /.  a  week  in 
French  clarets. 

#  Robert  Child ,  the  true  author  of  the  famous  Trea - 
tife  on  Hujbandry,  commonly  called  Hartlib’s  Le¬ 
gacy,  animated  by  an  enthufiafm  which  flood,  as 
it  were,  in  the  place  of  knowledge  (for  Canada ,  at 
that  time,  was  very  imperfectly  known  to  us)  law, 
at  leaft,  a  century  ago,  the  notable  improvements 
that  might  be  made,  and  the  confiderable  advan¬ 
tages  that  might  be  drawn  from  a  right  management 
of  vineyards  upon  that  vaft  continent  (a  large  part  of 
which  formerly  belonged  to  us,  and  was  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  old  Carolana .)  I  am  pleafed  to  tread 
in  the  fteps  of  fo  great  a  genius :  P 

— - - *  Ire  per  omnem  * 

(Sic  amor  eft)  heroa  volo. - 

Stat. 

Vines  grow  wild  in-  Canada  (particularly  in  the 
parts  near  the  Mijfifippi)  and  that  almoft  from  the 

I  fouther- 
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fouthermolt  extremities  oi  that  country  to  300 
miles  northwards.  Other  accounts*  allure  us,  that 
they  extend  farther,  even  to  40  degrees  of  north 
latitude  :  Particularly  from  the  fouth-weft  coafts  of 
lake  Illinois  to  the  banks  of  the  river  abovemen- 
tioned  ■,  a  trad  of  country  equal  in  fize  to  one  third 
of  England.  In  many  of  thefe  parts  the  vines  are  fo 
numerouily  difperfed,  that  a  man  can  hardly  walk 
200  paces  without  finding  them. 

Three  forts  may  be  rendered  ufeful  for  making 

Wine  and  biandy  :  I  he  fourth  fort  is  rather  a  matter 
of  curiofity. 

(1.)  The  firft  iort  grows  on  the  rifing  borders  of 
01  y  healthy  pafture  meadows.  I  he  fruit  of  it  bears 
iome  lelemblance  to  one  ipecies  of  Fur^undy  grape. 
But  as  the  edges  of  dry  meadows,  in  this  country, 
are  fidrted  with  thickets  and  forefts,  whofe  fhade 
and  drip  are  equally  hurtful,  only  a  p affable  wine  is 
made  from  it  in  its  prefent  wild  ftate. 

(2*)  The  fecond  kind  is  much  commended  by 
the  Englijh  writer  above  cited, -f  and  that  as  long 
ago  as  in  the  year  1651.  A  French  author  of  re¬ 
pute  confirms,  from  his  own  knowledge,  every  par¬ 
ticular  of  this  account,  in  a  relation  publifhed  in 
1758.  This  is  the  vine  that  bears  the  currant- grape, 
and  perfectly  refembles  that  of  Corinth  in  its  wood, 
leaf,  manner  of  growth,  and  the  fugary  tafle  of  its 
fruit.  Of  courfe,  a  right  management  of  it  might 
lave  the  out-going  of  much  money  to  the  Archi¬ 
pelago ,  for  a  fpecies  of  dried  fruit  fo  highly  accepta¬ 
ble  to  the  common  Englijh  palate.  The  greennefs 
of  its  leaves  and  fruit  make  no  real  objection  againft 
it ;  remove  the  cuttings  of  this  vine  from  immenfe 
fhady  forefts  (for  it  naturally  feeks  to  climb  up  trees 

b7 

*  Decouvertc  de  Hennepin.  Voyage  du  Baron  la  Honlan? 
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by  way  of  fupport)  and  plant  them  (trellice,  or  cra¬ 
dle  falhion)  in  a  vineyard  properly  prepared,  which 
enjoys  an  airy  fun-fhine  expofure,  and  the  leaves 
and  fruit  will  loon  acquire  that  true  colour  and  tafte 
which  are  the  confequences  of  being  thoroughly  ri¬ 
pened.  For,  if  one  of  tliele  fines,  by  pure  chance, 
happens  to  grow  in  a  dry  field  unencumbered  by 
woods,  its  grapes  are  well-coloured  and  lufeious. — • 
Of  its  wine,  at  prefent,  no  judgment  can  be  form¬ 
ed  in  its  wild  uncultivated  ftateof  nature. 

(3.)  Th t  third  fort  bids  the  faireft  for  making  a 
rich  delicious  v/ine,  of  any  grapes  in  this  country 
hitherto  known  to  us  :  And  doubtlefs  our  know- 
edge,  at  prefent,  in  this  article,  is  extremely  limi- 
red.  It  is  of  the  mufea  del-kind,  and  grows  on  the 
lopes  of  hills  and  other  dry  elevated  grounds'in  the 
buthermoft  parts  of  Loutfiana  and  Canada.  The 
jrapes  are  found  to  be  extremely  wholefome*  They 
ire  of  an  amber  colour,  and  have  a  rich  fu£ared 
afte.  Experience  has  already  fhewTn,  that  excellent 
wine  may  be  made  from  them,  upon  condition  they 
^re  cultivated  according  to  art. 

(4.)  The  fourth  V ort  is  of  an  uncommon  nature, 
ind  hardly  merits  to  be  called  a  vine,  except  from 
1  fimilitude  of  leaves  and  wood.  It  produces  only 
wo  grapes  upon  a  ftalk,  and  each  grape  contains  a 
ingle  itone,  or  rather  a  kernel.  This  fruit  has 
nuch  the  fize,  colour,  and  flejh  (as  the  French  call 
t)  of  a  violet  damafk  plum.* 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  certain,  that  a  confiderable 
>art  of  this  vaft  country  is  of  a  nature  connatural, 

C I  may  fo  fpeak,  to  the  growth  of  vines.  At  the 
ime  time,  all  travellers  agree,  that  fome  of  the  na- 

I  2  tive 

*  This  corrects  a  grofs  millake  in  Hennepin  and  la  Hontan 
'ho  fay,  that  the  bunches  ot  grapes  in  Canada  are  fo  extrems- 
1  large,  that  one  or  two  prime  grapes  in  a  bunch  arc  equal  in 
ze  to  a  middling  plum. 


/ 
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uve  grapes  of  Canada  are  of  an  excellent  tafte  in 
then  wild  uncultivated  date,  wlienever  a  branch  o^ets 
lice  from  the  fhade  and  droppings  of  trees,  and 
enjoys  air  and  fun-fhine :  I  hough,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  root  cannot  fhare  the  advantage  of  heat.  Not 
to  mention  the  unwholeforne  moifture  dripping  from 
the  fhadc  above,  and  the  violent  lucftion  of  ftron°rer 
loots  (its  next  neighbours)  which  continually  op- 
pi  eis  and  defraud  it :  Yet  Hennepin ,  la  Hontan ,  and 
otheis,  found  tlie  yyiufl ,  exprefled  from  the  belli  of 
thele  gi  apes  to  be  extremely  good,  and  preferred 
it  in  calabafhes,  or  gourds,  many  days.  *—  Now  we 
all  know  the  improvements  which  right  culture 
may  make  on  any  vegetables  which  have  natural 
good  qualities.  —  So  that  induftry  may  render  the 
futuie  and  prelent  difference  of  the  Canada  grapes 
as  great  as  that  we  perceive  between  a  wilding  and 
the  fined:  cultivated  apple.  In  proof  of  this,  many 
travellers  have  oblerved,  that  the  auricula ,  in  its  na¬ 
tive  date  and  fituation,  at  the  feet  of  the  Alpsy  hard¬ 
ly  exceeds,  in  beauty,  a  common  primrofe,  or  cow- 
flip;  and  yet  diligence  and  right  management,  in 
the  lpace  of  twenty  years,  propagated  this  plant 
over  the  whole  weffern  parts  of  Europe ,  and  brought 
it  to  exhibit  the  richeft  colours  imaginable. 

But  we  are  not  obliged  to  rely  intirely  on  the 
improvement  of  the  native  Canada  vines :  Since  new 
forts  (the  growth  of  other  countries)  may  be  car¬ 
ried  thither.  The  French ,  at  the  diftance  of  a  league, 
more  or  Ids,  from  our  prefent  territories  (or,  in  other 
words,  where  nothing  lies  between  us  and  them, 
but  the  river  Miffifippi)  have  railed  vineyards  from 
cuttingsof  the  bell  vines  in  old  France  with  all  imagi¬ 
nable 

i  V 

*  “  1  he  vines  of  Canada,  by  the  affiltance  of  good  culture, 
might  afford  wines  capable  of  vying  with  many  of  the  bell  .£/<- 
ropean  forts.  ’ 

Deccuvcrte  de  Hennepin,  tom,  I.  1.  i.  c.  25^ 
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nable  fuccefs.  *  But  thefe  vines,  and  their  produce, 
are  fo  well  known  in  our  kingdom,  that  it  may  be 
needlefs  to  fay  more  upon  that  head. 

At  the  fame  time,  why  might  not  good  cuttings 
be  procured  from  Portugal ,  Spain ,  the  ifiand  of 
Madeira ,  Italy ,  and  Hungary?  —  This  laft  country 
alone,  without  mentioning  the  vintage  of  'Tokay , 
will  be  found  to  produce  three  or  four  forts  of  wine, 
which  may  be  thought  to  approach  very  nearly  to,  if 
not  equal,  the  belt  produ&ions  of  France ,  having, 
at  the  fame  time,  a  firmer  body,  and,  ot  courle, 
being  better  enabled  to  bear  the  paflage  from  North 
America . 

Nor  might  it  be  amifs,  by  way  of  experiment, 
to  tranfport  into  Canada  cuttings  of  vines  -f  from 
Baccharah  and  Hockheim ,  in  the  lower  Palatinate 

of  Germany  ;  which,  in  all  probability,  might  make 
a  return,  in  a  few  years,  far  fuperior  to  the  firft  ex- 
pence  and  trouble.  My  reafons  for  fuggefting  an 
attempt  of  this  kind  may,  perhaps,  be  obvious  to 

I  3  every 


*  M.  du,  Praiz ,  gives  a  remarkable  inftance  of  the  fertility 
of  vines  in  Louifiana .  I  fhall  fuhjoin  the  paflage  in  his  own 
words  : 

“  Je  ne  puis  m’  empecher  (dit-il)  a  ce  fujet  de  rapporter  ce 
qui  arriva  dans  cette  capitale  [la  Nouvellc  Orleans]  a  un  habi¬ 
tant,  par  oa  I  on  pourra  connoitre  quelle  cil  la  fertilitc  de  la 
Louiflane.  II  avoit  plante  dans  foil  jardin  une  traille  dc  mufcat, 
dans  le  deffein  d’en  faire  par  la  fuite  un  berccau.  Un  dc  ids 
enfans  entraavec  un  petit  negre  dans  le  jardin  qui  fe  trouva,  di¬ 
vert  par  hazard  ;  c’etoit  au  mois  de  [uin,  terns  oil  le  raifin  ell  de- 
ja  mur  en  ce  pays.  Ces  deux  enfans  attaquerent  une  grappe  de 
mufeat;  &  n’  efperant  pas  avoir  le  terns  de  la  manger  lur  le  lieu, 
ils  reunirent  lours  efforts  pour  1'  arracher  &  V  cm  porter.  Us  en 
vinrent  a  bout  en  caffant  le  hois  d'  ou  pendoit  la  grappe.  Le 
pere  furvint,  &  apres  le  bruit  ordinaire  en  pareille  occafion,  il 
coupa,  &  tailla  ce  farment  caffe.  Comme  on  avoit  encore  plu- 
fiers  mois  de  belle  failon,  le  cep  poufla  de  nouveau  bois,  Sc  don¬ 
na  encore  du  fruit  qui  murit,  &  Lit  aufli  bon  que  le  premier.” 

Hijl.  de  la  LouiJumCy  tom.  II.  p  17. 

■f  All  cuttings  of  vines,  removed  to  a  great  didancc,  ought 
to  be  packed  up  with  frefh  mofs  in  an  hogfhead,  bored  through 
in  numberlefs  places  with  a  gimblet. 
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every  curious  cultivator.  For  it  is  wellknown,  that  the 
vines  produced  from  thefe  German  grapes  (however 
exce  cnt:  fl!tT  may  be)  feem  to  have  lomething  of  a, 
natural,  agreeable,  favage  wildnefs  and  aufterity, 

which  may  not  be  unfuitable  to  the  o-enius  of  the 
Canada  climate. 

There  are  alfo  fome  excellent  vintage-grapes  in 
Switzerland,  Croatia,  and  Friuli,  one  kind  particu¬ 
larly  m  the  laft-named  country,  which  produces  a 
wme  that  refembles  Madeira  in  tafte,  ftrength,  and 
colour.  A  wine,  fays  Pliny,  which  preferved  the 
emprefs  Livia  to  the  3 2d  year  of  her  age,  who 

attributed  her  longevity  to  drinking  this  wine  and 
no  other.  *  0 

It  no- ways  avails  us  to  remark,  that  the  French. 
have  made  little  or  no  wine  in  Canada,  fince  this 
proceeded  from  the  natural  good  policy  of  the  mo¬ 
ther-country :  Which  had  wine  enough  to  limply 
her  home  coniumption,  and  anfwerthe  demands  of 
her  neighbours  as  well  as  the  iew  gentry  of  her  co¬ 
lonies.  .Nor  is  it  ever  right  or  ufeful  in  foreign  fettle- 
ments  to  cultivate  any  commodity  which  can  be  mi  fed, 
and  that  abundantly ,  in  the  parent-kingdom.  But  the 
cafe  is  widely  different,  when  the  pofleffion  of  Cana¬ 
da  is  transferred  to  England. 

As  the  matter  before  me,  relating  to  our  colo¬ 
nics,  may  be  looked  upon  as  almoft  a  new  l ubjeef 
to  the  generality  of  Englijh  readers  (it  being  of  no 
fmall  confequence  to  a  trading  nation  like  ours)  let 
me  a  Ik  leave  to  enter,  for  a  Ihort  fpacc,  into  a  more 
minute  detail :  And  particularly  in  relation  to  cat¬ 
tle,  and  the  culture  of  fome  ufeful  vegetables  not 
hitherto  much  taken  notice  of.  And,  amongft  other 
national  fettlements,  I  treat  of  Canada,  the  more  at 
hu'iy  ,  becaule  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  much 
pains  have  been  taken  to  extract  any  very  material 

and 

It  was  then  called  rvitiym  P rofeccannm ,  and  now  Profccco- 
Vine,  from  a  fmall  village  of  that  name  near  Triejte. 
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and  national  advantage  from  it.  Whether  the  ac- 
quifition  will  ever  fully  anfwer  the  ends  propofed,  in 
a  commercial  or  hufbandry  lenle,  is  more  than  1 
know ;  I  am  partly  difmayed  by  the  old  Carthagi¬ 
nian  reafon,  Cclonus  imbecillior  cjt  quam  ager .  -And, 
therefore,  fomc  lefler  acquifition,  fully,  vigoroully, 
and  effectually  cultivated,  might  have  proved  more 
really  profitable  to  our  nation.  Virgil's  authority, 
in  this  matter,  carries  a  fort  of  fandtion  with  it : 

• - -  Laudato  ingentia  rura  j 

Exiguum  colito. - 

Yet  ftill  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  fome  not¬ 
able  advantages  may  be  extracted  from  it,  if  colo¬ 
nies  of  fober,  fkilful,  induftrious  peafants  could  be 
fettled  there  inftead  of  negro- Haves  and  tranfported 
felons.  * 

The  horned  cattle  of  the  beeve-kind ,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  are  full  as  large  and  ftrong  as  ours,  though 
different  from  them  in  the  make  of  their  bodies  and 
their  hair.  They  abound  fo  much  in  fome  parts  of 
Canada ,  that  hitherto  it  has  been  hardly  pollible  to 
reduce  their  numbers.  The  hair,  or  rather  the 
wool,  both  of  the  males  and  females,  is  long  and 
curled:  So  that  it  may  be  manufactured  into  a  warm 
durable  fort  of  cloathing. — Of  the  flefh  of  the  bull, 
in  its  wild  ftate  of  nature,  wefhallfay  nothing:  The 
flefh  of  the  cows  is  fucculent,  well-tailed,  and  nou- 
rifhing.  Their  udders  and  teats  referable  thole  of 
a  mare  or  doe.  Nor  are  they  of  a  lavage  difpofi- 
tion  in  their  wild  ftate ;  for  it  has  been  oblerved, 
that,  when  the  natives  (hoot  their  calves  in  hunting, 

I  4  .  they 

*  M.  clu  Pratz ,  after  16  years  refidencc  in  the  French  colo¬ 
nies  of  f.cuijiana ,  oblerves,  that  hardly  any  pci  Ion  goes  thele 
fettlements  or  continues  there,  who  underiUmds  or  applies  lmn  - 
fell  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  or  collecting  and  procuring 
fuch  things  as  arc  the  objedt  of  commerce.  JUjK  Je  la  L  cujiam , 
tom.  III.  p.  341. 
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they  will  remain,  for  fame  time,  with  their  you  no-, 

*nd  lick  the  hands  of  thofe  that  flea  them. _ As  to 

the  milk  of  thefe  kine,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
procure  any  certain  information ;  but  there  is  little 
or  no  reafon  to  be  doubtful  concerning  its  good  qua- 

Itief’iT~  i  ^tale-cal\Tes  will  be  made  gentle  and 
tractable  by  caftration,  and,  at  three  years  of  age,  will 
prove  highly  ferviceable  in  cultivating  the  fields. 

1  Jus  is  the  main  point  I  contend  for. 

It  may  be  added  farther,  that  the  flefh  of  thefe 
creatures  will  be  improved  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  wnen  they  are  made  tame  by  the  hufband- 
man  ;  iupphed  regularly  with  food  and  litter,  and 
then  fattened  according  to  the  rules  of  art. 

Wheie  theie  is  grals  fufficient,  as  certainly  there 
is  in  all  the  fine  parts  of  Canada,  it  is  almoft  felf- 
evident,  that  a  breed  of  borfes  and  fheep  mioht  be  ea- 
fily  brought  from  Mexico *  and  encouraged  :  Efpe- 
ctally  when  art  is  called  in  to  afiift  nature,  and  the  cul-  ' 
ture  of  grades  is  greatly  improved.  Befides,  it  may 
be  worth  remarking  (fo  great  is  the  divine  care  and 
bounty  in  fupplying  variety  of  food  for  thefe  ufeful 
creatures)  that  the  introduction  of  horfes  andfheep 
into  a  country  that  affords  us  naturally  nothing  but 
kinc,  will  occafion  little  or  no  deficiency  of  pafturage 
in  the  proprietor’s  fields;  for  thefe  three  fpecies  of 
grazing  animals  eat  not  always  the  fame  plants,  nor 
plants  of  the  lame  age,  nor  the  fame  parts  of  the 
fame  plant.  Lucretius ,  with  that  exquifite  elegance 
and  deferiptive  juftnefs  peculiar  to  him,  has  pain- 
red  all  thefe  feveral  forts  of  hufbandry  animals, 

as  grazing  quietly  and  without  envy  in  the  fame 
field. 

Stffi 

*  M.  du  Pra/z  bought  Mexican  cows  at  New  Orleans ,  in 
louiftana,  for  about  fifty  fhillings  apiece.  He  bought  alfo  Sfn- 
n'jh  bai  os,  jennets,  anti  Jheep,  at  a  reafonable  price. 
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S£pe  etiam  ex  uno  tondentes  gramma  campo 
JLanigerti  pecudes ,  £5?  equorum  duellica  proles , 

Buc critique  greges ,  fub  eode?n  tegmine  cceli , 

Ex  unoque  fitim  fe diant es  flumine  aquai \ 

Diftimili  vivunt  fpecie.  - - 

T ant  a  eft  in  quovis  genere  berbti  material 
Dijftmilis  ratio . - * 

L.  ii.  v.  659, 

The  patient  ox,  mild  fheep,  and  fiery  Feed 
In  the  fame  tracts  of  grafs  delight  to  feed: 

One  common  ftream  their  thirfty  wants  fupplies. 
They  fieep  beneath  one  canopy  of  Ikies  : 

Each  leads  a  life  peculiarly  his  own. 

And  eats  what  Heav’n  afligns  his  kind  alone :  — 
For  herbs  (and  nature  thus  fuftains  nowafte) 
Give  different  parts  for  food  of  different  tafte. 

It  may  be  obferved  farther,  that  neither  horfes 
nor  kine  bite  fo  near  the  ground  as  fheep  can :  And 
that  from  the  fize  and  make  of  their  mouths  and 
teeth. —Nay,  what  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  the 
clofer  fheep  bite,  the  finer-tafted  the  natural  grafc 
becomes  :  it  alio  mows  thicker  and  Ihoots  falter. 

*  #  m  O  ^ 

Such  is  the  peculiar  care  and  bounty  of  Provi¬ 
dence  !  All  grafs,  if  lhorn,  or  fed,  before  the  feeds 
are  formed,  grows  the  falter  for  being  cut  or  graz¬ 
ed  !  But,  after  the  feeds  are  formed,  it  begins  gra- 
dually  toexhauft  and  impoverifh  the  ground. 

The  goat  and  chevreuil  are  original  natives  of  Ca¬ 
nada ,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged.  For,  befides 
being  as  generally  ufeful  as  any  other  graminivorous 
animal,  they  rob  none  of  them  in  point  of  food  : 
Delpifing  richer  pafturages,  and  browzing  on  plants 
that  have  harfh,  acrid,  deleterious,  and  even  poi- 
fonous  qualities.  Flow  beautifully  has  the  author, 
Jaft-cited,  deferibed  thefe  circum fiances  in  goats 

*  and 
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fwine  with  all  the  charms  of  his  diffufed  poe- 

,  »  4 

Barbtgeras  oleajler  eb  juvat  ufque  capellas, 

Diffluat  ambrofia  quaji  verb  &  nettare  tinSlus ; 
vlt  nihil  eft  hominifronde  hac  quod  amanus  ext  at. 
Demque  amaraanum  fugitat fus,  &  timet  omne 
Unguent um :  Nam  fetigens  jubus  acre  venenum  ell 
^'Oc  nos  internum  tanquam  recreare  videtur . 

Lncret .  1,  vi.  v.  970. 

The  lavage  olive  charms  the  goats-  harfh  tafte 
Its  branch  ambrofia,  and  its  juices  nectar* 

-But  bittereft  of  bitter  is  its  touch 
I  o  human  lips.  The  rav’nous  fwine  efehew 
Odorous  marjoram,  and  arts  perfumes  * 

(So  elegant  to  man  !)  —  Tims  what  revives 
Our  lenles,  is  coarfe  naufeoufnefs  to  them. 

And  painful  luxury ! 

But  to  return  from  thefe  pleafing  pictures  drawn 
by  the  hand  of  the  venerable  father  of  Latin  poetry  , 
ail  our  ideas  of  improving  the  culture  of  the  land 
and  commercial  intercity  of  our  colonies,  however 
prom  1  ling  and  advantageous  they  may  appear  to  be 
can  never  be  realized  effectually,'*  till  perfons  bill¬ 
ed  in  every  branch  of  rural  (Economics  are  fettled  in 
thofe  colonies  by  public  appointment:  And,  infuch 
cale,  an  account  of  the  experiments  and  improve¬ 
ments  ought  to  be  printed  every  year.  A  board  of 

agricultme,  therefore,  ieems  to  be  as  necellary  as  a 
board  of  trade. 

This  is  tire  main  point  which  I  contend  for. 

Of 

Norm  quoque  vitio  accidit  qui  rem  rufiicam  peflimo  cui- 
9ue  *ei  \  01  urn  velut  carnifici  noxire  dedimus,  quam  majorunr 
yoftrorum  ojnimus  quifque  traftaverit. 

C o  l  u  m, £  l l  a,  I.  i.  in  Proem., 
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Of  the  advantage  of  the  fur-trade  I  fhall  fay  no¬ 
thing,  as  it  is  well  known  to  every  commercial 
man.  Indeed,  one  great  defideratum  is  here  wanted, 
which  is  to  kill  the  nits  which  breed  in  the  ikins, 
long  after  the  animal  is  dead  to  which  the  Ikins  be¬ 
longed.— To  get  over  the  laft  inconvenience  may 
not  be  difficult :  (If  there  were  occafion,  I  think 
one  might  name  a  remedy  :) — But  to  hinder  France 
from  being;  univerfal  miftrefs  and  arbitrefs  of  fa- 

o 

fhions,  language,  &c.  and  difyracing  furs  as  ffie  has 
already  done,  is  a  work  of  labour,  perfeverance,  and 
fpirit.  Too  much  time  has  elapfed  :  Men  wear  her 
tetters  with  pride,  and,  as  they  fancy,  with  a  be¬ 


coming;  grace  : 

iD  t> 


Volentes 


Perpopulos  dat  jura,  viamque  affettat. — 


It  was  certainly  an  overfight,  at  the  peace  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle ,  to  give  up  the  Roman  language  (which 
lay  fair,  neutral,  and  common  to  all  Europe)  and 
tacitly  allow  the  French  tongue  to  be  the  ftandard- 
language  of  the  weftern  world;  and  fo  much  the 
rather,  as  it  will  generally  appear  from  hiilory, 
that  the  adopting  a  neighbouring  language  paves 
the  way  to  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  power, 
fooner  or  latter.  —  But  to  return  from  this  ffiort  di- 
greffion. 

I  he  colonifts  of  Canada  might  carry  on  a  confi- 
derable  trade  with  the  hides  of  larger  horned  cattle, 
and,  as  they  have  no  want  of  bark  for  tanning,  might 
prepare  thefe  hides  at  home  with  tolerable  perfec¬ 
tion.  Nor  need  we  mention  the  ikins  of  elks,  chcv- 
reuils,  goats,  and  kids  which  might  be  d refled  in 
the  fame  place  after  the  fame  manner.  Pa  ft  u  rage 
is  fo  abundant  here,  that  the  old  wild  bulls  have 
frequently  in  them  one  hundred,  and  fometimes 
pne  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight  of  tallow : 

And 
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And  it  is  good  osconomy  to  kill  them  ;  for,  being 

!^ie  cy  vv|l1  an^  incapable  to  fly,  or  make 
refinance,  they  always  fall  a  prey  to  the  wolves, 
vvhicb  are  fmall,  and  unable  to  deftroy  them  when 
they  are  young  and  ftrong.  3 

As  to  timber,  the  forts  of  it,  either  for  houfe  or 

■  ip  itii  c  mg,  cabinet-making,  vaneering,  & c.  are 
not  to  e  numbeiecl.  I  he  Ganada-cyprefs  is  one  of 
the  moft  ftately  trees  in  the  known  world.  It  works 
eaiy,  with  a  fine  polilhed  grain,  and  yet  is  almoft 
incorruptible  in  earth  or  water,  nor  will  the  worms 
at  lea  venture  to  attack  it.  The  cedar  of  this  coun¬ 
try  might  be  applied  to  various  ufeful  purpofes. 
VY  rought  into  palifadoes  and  pales,  it  will  lalt  confi- 
c.era  y  ongei  than  our  belt  oak;  and,  as  worms 
never  ^enter  it,  it  may  be  very  ufeful  for  planking 

Maize  may  be  raifed  in  Canada  to  what  quantity 
ve  pleale,  for  it  grows  there  naturally  in  great  abun- 
dance._  A  fpirituous  liquor  may  be  ex  tracked  from 
k,  oi  it  may  be  made  into  malt. — Hops ,  at  the  fame 
time,  are  natives  of  the  country,  and  grow  chiefly 
>n  the  ravines  or  hollow-ways  of  mountainous  lands, 
from  whence  fets  may  be  taken  at  pleafure,  and 
plantations  formed  ad  infinitum ,  Experience  alfo 

ihews,  that  barley  may  be  railed  here  with  meat 
eafe.  ' 

It 

+  The  French  in  this  country  have  difeovered  2  kinds  of  pines', 
2nd  4  ot  firs  :  White  and  red  cedar-trees,  red  oaks,  the  white- 
wood,  female-clouded  maple,  ;  forts  of  walnut-trees,  red  elms, 
abundance  of  bcech-forefts,  and  cherry-tree*  finely  veined,  and 
of  an  excellent  grain  for  cabinet-makers. 

The  white-wood,  belides  its  other  ufes,  affords  a  thread  in 
rhe  inner  pc  hcules  of  its  bark,  which  maybe  manufaOured  like 
hemp.  \r.d  thus  a  plant  called  cahuya,  or  pita,  which  grows 
tn  gif-at  a  nindance  on  the  mountains  of  Peru  near  Lima ,  pi ves 
us  a  very  fine  ftrong  thread  Voyage  dc  Dorn.  John  &  Anth.  Vika. 

i  lie  vvli itc-\v Ofxl  tree  ( bignonia )  is  of  a  lar^ye  growth,  and 
fields  abundance  ct  fhade,  j  he  leaves  referable  thofe  of  a  laurel. 
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It  is  poffible  to  raife  as  much  rice  here  as  can  be 
defired,  which  would  lave  the  out-going  ot  confi- 
derable  fums  of  money  from  England  to  the  Levant. 
Nor  might  it  be  a  bad  fuccedaneum ,  when  corn  is 
dear. 

The  olives  preferved  for  eating,  or  prefied  for  oil, 
are  acknowledged  by  natives  of  Provence ,  fettled  in 
Louifiana  and  Canada ,  to  be  equal  in  goodnefs  to 
thofe  of  their  own  country. 

Silk  might  be  procured  here  in  great  quantities, 
for  the  country  abounds  with  mulberry-trees,  both 
white  and  red,  which  grow  naturally  in  the  upland 
grounds.  This  filk  is  as  ftrong  and  fine  as  that  of 
France .  Nor  is  any  thing  more  eafy  than  to  raife 
plantations  of  tliefe  mulberry-trees,  where  filk- 
worms  may  be  found  in  great  abundance. 

Cotton  might  be  made  another  article  of  com¬ 
merce  ;  not  the  tree-cotton ,  but  the  cotton-plant . 
The  wool  of  this  cotton  is  not  fo  long,  nor  fo  loft 
as  the  former ;  but  is  white  and  fine,  and  may  be 
turned  to  good  account.  Mills  ought  to  be  made 

O  iD 

to  feparate  the  feeds  from  the  down,  and  in  that 
confifts  the  whole  difficulty  of  this  manufacture,  -f- 

Indigo  (in  addition  to  what  I  have  obferved  in 
another  place)  may  be  railed  here  to  as  great 
perfection,  at  leaft,  as  in  the  American  iflands  •,  but, 
whether  it  can  be  ever  brought  to  vie  with  the 
Mexican  indigo,  is  a  point  to  be  excepted  for  the 
prefent.  Nor  will  thefe  plants  admit  of  more  than 
.  three  cuttings  in  one  year,  whereas  thofe  of  the 
iflands  are  cut  four  times  :  But  then  the  colour  of 
the  plant’s  juice  in  Canada  is  more  lively  (being 
lefs  tinged  with  a  brownifh  yellow)  and  the  produce 
of  leaves  more  abundant. 

Raffing  tobacco  is  a  favourite  branch  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  our  EngliJlj  colonies.  It  is  a  native  of  Ca¬ 
nada  y 

t  The  cotton,  here  fooken  of,  is  called,  in  our  colonies,  Frrnch 

cotton. 


1 4  ’  Uje  great  Importance  of  Agriculture  ; 
nai'a"’  an4  t!ie  inhabitants  have  made  ufe  of  it  from 

times  immemorial  for  fmoaking  in  their  lac  red  ca¬ 
lumet  of  peace.  This  plant  (of  which  Canada  pro- 
duces  two  lorts)  is  of  a  large  growth,  even  in  the 
'Mid  ftate  of  nature;  and  has  a  pleafmg  ftrenmh 
..'Mthout  being  heady.  -  When  rightly  cultivated 
..nd  cured  it  is  thought  neither  the  Oronoko  nor 
l  ugmian  lorts  will  exceed  it. 

No  i'oil  is  better  qualified  to  bear  fajfron-,  which 
'vi  1  prove  a  very  profitable  merchandize,  if  fent 
only  to  Mexico,  where  the  Spaniards  have  a  great  de¬ 
I  lie  'wild  hemp  of  this  country  (which  ufually 
glows  near  the  lakes)  is  of  a  large  fort,  and  fitted; 
ror  making  cables  and  ftrong  cordage.  Flax  has' 
been  Jown  here  with  good  fuccefs. 

It  is  poflible  that  painters  may  procure  from 
hence  fome  new  forts  of  colours.  I  will  mention  only 
,  J00t:hl^K  which  may  be  ex  trailed  in  abun- 
oance  from  the  larch  and  other  refmiferous  trees 
with  which  this  country  abounds.- Miniature- pain- 
ters,  walhers  of  prints,  and  efpecially  dyers,  may 
find  a  new  fupply  of  colours.  In  the  latter  inftance 
we  will  juft  take  notice  of  a  couple  of  vegetables, 
the  ayac-wood  and  the  achetchy:  Both  which,  as  I  am 

informed,  are  found  in  fome  parts  of  Canada ,  as 
well  as  in  Louifiana. 

The  ayac-wood  is  a  little  tree,  the  decoftion  of 
whofe  chips  yields  a  fine  yellow  colour.  The  leaves, 
boiled  and  fqueezed,  give  the  fame  colour,  but  of 
a  paler  caff.  (See  a  print  of  this  tree,  Plate  III.) 

.  ^  achetchy  is  a  imall  humble  plant,  about  leven 

inches  high,  and  grows  only  under  the  fliade  of  lame 
trees  in  forefts.  The  Ihoots  of  its  root,  which  are 
numerous,  are  about  3  lines  diameter,  and  full  of 
a  bright  juice,  leiembling,  in  colour,  the  blood  of 
*1  pull  t.  As  the  natives  are  not  fond  of  yellow, 
tiny  ule  ayac  lor  a. ground-colour,  and  afterwards 

the 
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th sachet chy  for  a  fecond  tindure.  If  the  thing  dyed 
pafles  through  thefe  two  operations,  what  was  ori¬ 
ginally  white,  and  then  yellow,  becomes  a  bright 
fcarlet :  And  the  hair,  or  wool  of  the  Canada  wild 
beeves,  which  is  naturally  of  a  chefnut  colour,  is 
tranfmuted  into  a  brown  red. 

Nor  will  medicinal  vegetables  be  wanting,  when¬ 
ever  a  fkilful  naturalill  or  phylician  fhall  examine 
the  productions  of  this  immcnfe  trad  of  country. 
The  falfaparilla ,*  in  particular,  is  equal  in  goodnels 
to  that  of  Mexico .  The  fajjafras  tree  (which  is  an 
ever-green)  grows  to  a  large  fize,  infomuch  that 
the  bole  or  trunk  has  been  fometimes  found  to  mea- 
fure  more  than  two  feet  diameter.  The  efquinehzs 
the  fame  fudorifical  virtues  with  the  two  former 
trees,  and  a  decodion  of  its  roots  is  famous  for  en¬ 
couraging  the  growth  of  hair.  It  is  a  little  fhrub, 
armed  with  prickles,  refembling  a  thorn-buih,  and 
one  fpecies  of  liane. 

There  is  a  fpecies  of  liane,  called  th t  bearded^  be¬ 
ing  armed  with  little  fifh-hooks  about  an  inch  long 
in  the  fhank,  and  as  large  as  an  horfe-hair,  which 
lay  hold  of  any  tree  that  grows  near  it,  but  parti¬ 
cularly  (by  a  kind  of  fympathy,  as  it  were)  on  the 
copalm  tree.  So  that  if  a  plant  of  this  fpecies  of 
Jiane  grew  one  foot,  for  inltance,  from  any  com¬ 
mon  tree,  and  two  feet  from  the  copalm  tree,  its 
branches  would  forthwith  diverge  towards  the  lat¬ 
ter.  A  decodion  ot  this  plant  is  of  lingular  ufe  in 
curing  fevers,  fo  that  fome  prefer  it  to  the  quin¬ 
quina. 

I  he  fruit  of  a  third  fort  of  liane  is  remarkably 
good  in  fome  obftrudions,  and  a  fourth  fort  is 
known  by  the  natives  to  cure  the  wounds  given  by 
poifoned  arroNvs. 

Ano- 

*  See  prints  of  the  labaparilla,  (a (Tairas  tree,  efqaine,  beard 

liane,  plat  de  bois,  and  copalm  tree,  in  Platt.  III. 
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Another  plant,  named,  by  the  French,  plat  de  boh 
navmg  a  flat  root  like  a  tea-faucer,  or  the  Norway 
and  Swedijh  turnip,  called  napper,  is  a  more  power- 
rul  iudorific  than  any  of-  thole  abovemen tioned  and 
preferred  by  the  natives  in  cafes  of  emergency.  ’ 

But  the  glory  of  the  North- American  forefts  is  the 

tree ’  which  §rows  in  ^  abundance,  that 
Providence  feems  to  have  placed  it  near  at  hand  for 
all  that  want  it.  No  one,  as  yet,  knows  one  fifth 
part  ot  its  medicinal  ufes.  Its  balm,  which,  if  I 
miftake  not,  is  called,  in  trance ,  copa.hu ,  is  a  mod 
excellent  rebrifuge,  and  of  fovereign  ufe  in  dreffin°- 
green  wounds  and  ulcers.  D 

It  may  be  needlels  to  mention  the  various  forts 
ot  marie,  gypfum ,  and  fine  clays  in  Canada ;  which 
latter  may  be  ufed  for  making  porcelain,  earthern 
vefiels,  bricks  and  tiles. 

Bricks  have  been  fold,  in  fome  of  the  French  fet¬ 
tle  mints,  for  ten  {killings  a  thoufand,  which  is  as 
cheap  as  they  can  be  bought  for  in  any  village  in 
England.  —  Salt-pctre  is  very  common  ;  iron^nines 
have  been  difcovered  in  Louifiana ,  nor  is  it  much 
to  be  doubted,  but  that  they  may  be  found  in  Ca¬ 
nada ,  as  alio  lead,  copper,  (Ac.  and  many  other  va¬ 
luable  minerals.  Nor  will  the  fearch  after  them  be 
difficult  or  expenfive,  if  the  borer  be  made  ufe  of. 
Much  grounds  are  particularly  to  be  examined  as 
Band  high,  and  where  the  few  vegetables  it  produ¬ 
ces  are  meagre,  crooked,  yellow,  and  cankered,  or, 
to  ufe  the  poet’s  words,  it  mull  be  a  fort  of  land 

Where  half  an  acre's  corn  is  half  a  flscaf.  -f- 

Much  might  be  done  both  here  and  in  our  other 
American  fettlements,  if  men  were  animated  with 
the  tiuc  lpirit  of  induftrious  cultivation.  But  it  has 
been  obferved,  ever  fince  the  foundation  of  mo¬ 
dem 
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dern  colonies,  that  the  Englijb  and  French  (for  it 
may  be  needlefs  to  mention  the  Portuguese  and  Spa¬ 
niards)  have  chofen  generally  to  adopt  the  old  bar¬ 
barous  practice  of  culture  from  the  natives*  And 
why  ?  Becaufe  it  is  more  lazy*  as  well  as  more  com¬ 
pendious*  As  therefore,  at  prefent,  we  hardly  know 
the  aFtual  productions  of  our  American  fet dements, 
how  is  it  probable  we  fhall  be  acquainted  with  the 
potential  ones,  except  chofen  perfons,  as  before  fug- 
gefted,  are  there  fettled ;  being  men  of  approved 
ikill  in  agriculture,  ajid  every  other  part  of  natural 
knowledge,  which  fupplies  food  to  man  and  cattle, 
as  well  as  materials  for  arts,  trade,  and  commerce  ? 

“  France  has  not  been  inadtive  in  making  fome  dif- 
coveries  of  late  years ;  but  the  Danes  and  Swedes 
feem  to  me  to  have  taken  a  turn  of  a  more  practical 
advantageous  nature  to  fociety*,  employing  them- 
felves  (and  that  fuccefsfully)  in  cultivating  at  home 
all  the  new  ufeful  forts  of  trees  in  the  forefts  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  whilft  the  French  w'ere  occupied  in  fettling 
the  figure  of  the  earth. 


Some  or  other  of  our  colonies  might  alfo  fupply 
us  with  great  quantities  of  hemp  and  flax,  mails  for 
ihips,  and  various  forts  of  timber  for  folid  or  ele¬ 
gant  ufes ;  to  which  may  be  added  pitch,  tar,  refin, 
(Ac.  and,  as  for  precious  flones,  ambergrife,  pearl- 
fifheries,  filver-mincs,  gold-mines,  and  the  like,  it 
is  much  better  to  leave  the  Spaniards  to  fearch  for 
t  lem  ;  feeing  the  produce  of  their  labour,  by  fup- 
piymg  them  with  the  neccflaries  of  life  in  the 
way  of  trade,  mull  ultimately  tend  to  enrich  cur- 
Je  vcs.  — —  Nor  may  it  be  amifs  always  to  remem¬ 
ber,  with  thankfulneis,  that,  where  Nature  has 
demed  mines,  flic  generally  gives  a  deep  rich  foil, 
which  affords  more  ufeful  wealth  to  the  induftrious 
cu  tivator.  It  was  in  a  rocky  barren  tracfl  of  land 
with  here  and  there  fome  iickly  herbs,  thinly  dilper- 
led  (as  011  the  mountains  of  Pot  oft ;  where  Ovid  tells 

K  us. 
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us,  that  Oreades,  after  a  long  purfuit,1  is  reported 
to  have  found  the  demon ,  Famine : 

Devenit  in  Scythiam,  rigidique  cacumina  montis; 
(Caucalon  appellant.) 

Qiiasiitamque  Famem  lapidofo  vidit  in  ao-ro 
Unguibus  &  raras  vellentem  dentibus  herbas. 

s  .  MEivviii.  v.  800. 

4 

T  will  now  return  to  forne  improvements  of  huf- 
bandry  in  the  European  methods  of  culture,  and 
here  I  will  firil  mention  the  cultivation  of  the  \arch- 
‘>ee  {01  larix  deciduis  foliis)  concerning  which  it  is 
reported,  by  authors  of  reputation,  in  this,  the  laft, 
and  the  preceding  century,  that  old  larch-timber 
is,  as  it  were,  impenetrable  to  the  ftrokes  of  art 
ax :  Others  allert,  that,  if  it  be  buried  3  months 
in  the  drain,  or  fink  of  a  dunghil,  and  then  fteep- 
ed  in  a  river  3  months  more,  it  will  become  hard 
like  done,  and  refill:  putrefaftion  for  many  ages : 
But  (allowing  for  fome  little  hyperbole  in  thefe° ca¬ 
fes)  thus  much  feems  certain :  No  timber  will  prove 
more  ufeful  for  fhip-building,  in  part,  at  leaft,  if 
not  in  the  whole ;  *  and  no  common  wood,  in  fo¬ 
reign 

m  have  fpoken  with  this  precaution,  becaufe  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  author  of  the  Treatife  fur  la  Difette  des  Bois,  publifhed  two 
years  ago  at  Zurich ,  remarks,  that  very  large  beams  of  this 
wood,  in  cafe  they  are  not  thoroughly  feafoned,  are  apt  to  warp, 
after  being  hewn  and  fquared ;  which  feems,  at  firil  fight,  to 
difagree  with  what  will  be  faid  about  piCture-boards,  &c.  but 
this,  in  my  opinion,  implies  no  contradiction  in  the  two  after - 
tions  as  it  is  natural  enough  to  think,  that  large  beams  will  be 
more  difficult  to  dry  than  planks,  boards,  or  fmaller  pieces  of 
timber. 

Virgil  and  Horace  probably  meant  the  larch-tree,  whea  they 
faid. 

Bat  utile  lignum 


Navigiis  pi  mis. 
Qnamvis  Pontica  pinus, 
hyl-vcC  filia  no  bills. 


And, 


Plate// 7. 


S/1  Brand  o/Ue  LARCH -TREE. 
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reign  countries,  bears  an  higher  price  than  that  of 
the  larch-tree.  It  has  likewife  (befides  its  durable- 
uefs)  another  moft  valuable  quality  in  houfe-build- 
ing :  Which  is,  that  no  timber  is  fo  unapt  to  take 
fire,  or  confumes  fo  unwillingly ;  infomuch  that 
there  is  fome  difficulty  to  burn  a  large  cleft  of  it, 
even  on  the  hearth.  * 

Mr.  Miller ,  than  whom  few  writers  are  more 
cautious  and  accurate,  or  have  taken  greater  pains, 
feems  to  doubt  this  fabt,  from  the  apparent  impro¬ 
bability  that  a  refinous  wood  ffiould  be  unapt  to 
take  fire :  And,  indeed,  it  feems  to  be  a  juft  and 
fenfible  query  ;  nor  can  I  fiitisfy  his  doubt  from  my 
own  obfervation  ;  for,  though  I  have  lived  a  confi- 
derable  time  in  countries  where  this  wood  is  com¬ 
mon,  yet,  as  the  innabitants  ufe  neither  hearth  or 
grates  (but  ftoves  only,  where  the  fire  is  concealed) 

I  happened  not  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  fubjedt. 
But  Matihicli '  (firft  phyfician  to  Ferdinand ,  arch¬ 
duke  o i  Aujlria^  and  king  of  the  Romans  in  1554) 

K  2  who 


And,  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  conquerbrs,  at  the  Ifthmian  games, 
were  crowned  with  pine-branches  as  a  maritime  honour . 

A  modern  claffic  fpeaks  of  the  I  arch- tree  as  follows  ; 

Non  Mam  immerito  colit,  h  fibi  vindicat  unam 
Pveptunus,  plantarum  alias  non  magniis  amator ; 

Ilia  folo  ftabili,  &  natali  colic  reli&o, 

(Quo  ventofa  diu  jaftato  vettice  bclla 
1  rslufit  juvenis)  montes  habitare  inarinos 
Cjaudet,  &  aequoreis  occurrere  nuda  procellis  : 

•tvrr.u  Fr  &cn*;n  plantaram  hominumque  negatas, 
Lufclufafquc  folo,  Sc  donatas  piicibus  undash 
Naturx  uperant  ars  atqae  induflria  leges, 

Arbonbufque  virifque  lit  altera  patria  pontus. 

Couleilts  de  Plant.  1.  v. 

*  Tncomh^irMCr  ^  °r  W,°0d’  which  arc-  t0  a  certain  dc- 
fo  taice  fire  b  Thb  e'r°r’  “  Pfl  m°rC  ProPerly>  very  unwilling 
t°X,  ff  am  afmrtd’  irom  good  authority,  that  thl 

otV  wo*  1  atetras- tree  cannot  be  burned  alone,  but  fume 
outer  wood  mult  be  mixed  with  it. 
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who  lived  at  Gratz  in  Stiria,  obferves  to  this  effect, 
in  a  country  where  there  are  abundance  of  iron¬ 
works,  and  confequently  a  great  confumption  of 
rewel.  His  words  are  thefe  : 

Unwilling  as  tnis  wood  may  be  to  take  fire, 
yet  it  is  no-ways  difficult  to  burn  it  in  kilns, 
glais-houfes,  and  furnaces  belonging  to  iron¬ 
works,  when  once  the  infide  of  thefe  recepta- 

“  cles  ,IS  rfndered  mtenfely  hot.  Such  is  the  prac- 
tice  in  the  iron-works  of  Stiria  and  the  biffiop- 
nc  of  I  rent,  where  this  wood  is  of  fingular  ufe, 
when  there  is  heat  fufficiently  fierce  and  ftrone: 
“  to  penetrate  it  forcibly  — And  here  it  miffiit 
appear  incredible  to  the  reader,  if  one  were  to  tell 
lnm  (on  pretty  good  authority  received  from  na¬ 
tives  of  thole  countries)  how  long  a  lump  of  larch- 
wood,  thoroughly  red-hot,  and  taken  out  of  thefe 
furnaces,  may  be  kept  alive,  if  it  be  covered 
clokiy  with  embers  and  allies. 

let  flill  from  appearances,  as  well  as  common 
probability,  I  am  inclined  to  favour  Mr.  Miller’?, 
opinion,  which  leems  to  be  ftrengthened  by  M.  du 
llmne:,  who  tells  us  from  accounts  tranlfnitted  to 
him,  “  'L  hat  the  refinous  jubilance  in  larch-trees 
“  ls  looked  upon  to  be  very  combuftible  ;  and 
therefore  there  is  a  public  order  in  the  diftrid: 
near  Briancon,  that  houfes  built  with  fuch  tim- 

“  ber  ihould  never  join,  but  ftand  at  a  certain 
“  diflance 

“  Houles  built  with  this  timber,”  continues  he, 
look  quite  white  at  firft,  but,  in  two  or  three 
years,  the  outfide  turns  black  like  charcoal, 
whilll  all  the  joints  and  chinks  are  clofed  with 
lelm  extracted  from  the  pores  of  the  wood  by 
the  iun  s  heat;  which  refin  forms  a  kind  of  var- 

“  niffi 
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*  Comment,  in  Diofcoiid.  1 

f  1  rente  dcs  Arbres  fcf  A i  butes  <pui  fi  cull  invent  en  plain?  Terre * 
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4C  nifh  hardened  by  the  air,  and  of  a  bright  polifh 
44  no-ways  unpleafing  to  the  eye. 

44  This  exfudation,  confidered  as  a  glue,  binds 
44  together  the  frame-work  of  houfes,  and  enables 
44  them  to  refill  the  violence  of  winds ;  whilft,  in 
“  the  mean  time,  as  a  varnifh,  it  becomes  imper- 
“  vious  to  rains,  which  Hide  off  immediately 
44  from  it.” 

Experience  alone  can  lead  us  to  adopt  the  true 
opinion. 

Many  palaces  are  built  at  Venice  and  in  other 
parts  of  Italy  with  this  timber;  but  under  water  it 
almofl  petrifies,  and  is  capable  of  fupporting  a  fur- 
prifing  weight.  It  is  alfo  of  Angular  ufe  in 
llrengthening  the  wooden  frame-work  of  bridges, 
or,  where  there  is  occafion,  to  mortife  wood  into 
walls  or  earth. 

Upon  this  wood  Raphael  and  other  eminent 
mailers  chofe  to  paint  their  piftures ;  for,  befides 
being  extremely  folid,  it  admits  a  fine  polifh,  or 
firm  fmoothnefs,  which  contributes  to  throw  forth 
the  colouring  with  uncommon  luftre  : 

- - Annts  non  expugnabik  lignum : 

Illufirat  pi 51  oris  opus . - - 


It  is  likewife  thought  to  be  inacceffible  to  the 
attacks  of  worms.  On  thefe  accounts,  as  well  as 
not  being  liable  to-  warp  when  fawn  and  well  lea- 
loned,  the  modern  Italians  ufe  it  for  back-boards 
to  place  behind  fine  drawings,  when  they  frame  and 
glais  them  ;  as  alfo  for  pifture-frames,  table- 
rames,  &c.  becaufe  no  other  wood  gives  gildino- 
luch  force,  brightnefs,  and,  as  it  were,  a  fort  of 
natural  burnifhing;  and  this  is  the  main  fecret  why 
itahan  gilding  on  wood  is  fo  greatly  preferable  to 
ours,  which  has  often  a  tarnifhed  fpongy  call,  and 
looks  like  gilt  gingerbread.  And  again,  if  my 

K  3  memory 
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*r^<hy/eCene/S  mC  n0t  grCady’  the  Italians  mt- 

of  nnafr  f°i?  °f  WOu  d  f0r  makinS  the  wheels 

una?t  m  h  flS’  ,aS  b,e'ng  vei7  durable  and 

.  P  c/ac  •,  "N°  boards  make  better  wainfeot- 

arc’nmfll"  t*™  "u  Not  t0  mention  (if  that 
fire  No  i  I*?  natUral  Purity  againft 

lwchtrtfSedt“rible  «r*r 

good  aa’c  of  win;  ta0  ii""'-  Prcftrre  the 
In  the  country  of  the  Grifons  *  the  inhabitants 

TneLtat’  +  °f  'hiS  ,imbcr>  ”hkl'  ^  from 

PnT  r  T  T  goneraoon.  This  appbeation  of  it 

bam  ,  „TT  W°“]d  be  ‘"valuable,  «>r  covering 
and  other  ordinary  out*  homes.  The  verv 

for  the  mof°  Nr  CfUtlful  311(1  hulbandman-like  • 
fpeakTnl  f  liefmooth  and  regular,  generally 

ru<fie1h°’noNei-t  lnr  •ra!InS  WOuld  rot  lf’  nor  winds 
Ic ‘1  i  n°r  ™ght  11  be  aPf  to  «tch  fire.  Where- 
as  thatch  is  always  liable  to  thefe  accidents,  and, 

f  11  be  cheaP  at  firft,  is  dearer  in  the  lon«*- 
run  than  tiling  or  Hating  J,  being  for  ever  in  dff- 

rder,  and  repaired  in  unfightly  patches :  Not  to 

C,nt,IOn  1CS  harbouring  fparrows,  hurtful  infefts, 

and  being  continually  covered  in  the  infide  with 

cobwebs,  duft,  and  all  forts  of  foulnefs,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  corn  and  hay. 

!a  ?e  Iarch'tree  without  Its  medicinal  ufes. 

1  he  beft  fort  of  agaric  is  gathered  from  its  bark  ; 

and  the  fame  bark,  upon  incifion  made,  yields  the 
pureit  V enetian  turpentine. 

It  is  a  farther  advantage,'  that,  this  excellent 
tree  dlflikes  a  rich,  moift  foil,  and  thrives  beft  in 

fuch 

*  Dfctte  de  Bo/s,  a  Zurich.  1761,  p. 

3re  l?oards  u[ed  in  the  manner  of  tiling  :  Thofe  of 

n!  uf’' 1  r‘n7rraed’  ?re  nailcd  d»n  to  the  rafters,  be- 

•?  lnfh  rhr  3n,d  th,£  ruPcrficies  one  foot  fquare. 

J  a  part  of  England,  where  high  winds  are  frequent,  I 

linlTT  k  °f  a/ma"  farm  and  out-houfes  ccft  the 

Ja^.diQrd,  at  an  average,  40  /.  m  t:\venty  years. 
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liich  poor  lands  as  may  be  eafily  and  profitably 
Ipared  for  plantations ;  namely,  cold,  meagre,  gra¬ 
velly,  or  ftony  lands,  provided  the  roots  can  find 
depth  to  penetrate  downwards.  It  grows  fiowly 
the  firft  four  years ;  but,  in  twenty  years,  will  ex¬ 
ceed  a  fir-tree,  in  girth  and  height,  that  is  doubly 
older. — A  plantation  of  100,000  larch-trees  was 
raifed  lately  in  a  little  diftrict  of  Germany  called 
Wernigerode . — Nor  is  there  any  reafon  for  doubt¬ 
ing,  that  this  tree  will  not  thrive  to  admiration  in 
England \  for  fome  of  them,  about  forty  years  ago, 
came  to  full  fize  and  perfection  near  Chelmsford  in 
Ejfex :  And  Mr.  Miller  mentions  others  of  a  conii- 
derable  growth  at  Wimbleton  in  Surry,  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  large  quantity  of  cones  every  year. 

What  obftruCts  the  removal  or  tranlplanting  of 
young  larches,  about  three  years  old,  is  the  violent 
force  of  the  fun’s  heat  in  fome  countries :  But, 
with  us,  in  this  temperate  climate,  there  is  not 
much  to  fear  in  that  rdpeCt,  provided  we  proceed 
with  common  caution  :  For  no  plants  are  more  im¬ 
patient  of  the  fun’s  heat;  and  of  courfe  thrive  even 
upon  the  Apennine  mountains,  where  they  multi¬ 
ply  themfelves  into  forefts  by  the  falling  of  their 
cones.  —  Of  courfe,  fome  advife  us  to  bury  a 
whole  cone  at  a  depth  of  three  inches,  and  not 
low  fingle  feeds.  The  fame  perfons  alio  obferve, 
1-hat,  when  an  old  larch-tree  rots  almoft  to  the 
ground,  the  fined,  healthy,  young  plants  fpring 
irom  the  flumps.  But  this  is  related  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  others. 

To  which  may  be  added,  That  the  branches  of 
the  larch  afford  a  thick  pleafing  fhade.  The  whole 
tree,  when  alive  and  growing,  fmells  odoriferous  •, 
and  even  the  timber  has  an  agreeable  fcent,  when 
Idled,  fawn,  and  applied  to  domeflic  ufes.  The 
leaves,  in  fpring,  are  of  the  mod  lively  verdure 
mat  one  can  behold.  The  flowers  are  male  and 

K  4  female. 
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jcmale.  The  former  are  a  fort  of  catkins-  the  Iat 

ourn|e  n0t,°nIy  finSular’  but  beautiful,  beimr  Df  a 
}  urple.violet  colour.  The  cones  are  finely  nnwd 

as^the  flT  C’  anduhuVC  a,lm°ft  as  PIeafing  an  effedf 
depend  orr!rS‘~  ,e  T*™  °f  the  WOod  feems 

uepencl  on  the  age  of  the  trees. 

difa  fo™  S  com"“'?ly  that  the  larch-tree 

t!  e  nevlTf  P“’'  “  'g5  rdP"»,  that,  when 

off  tT  r  ?  CS  °Ut’  the  old  one  is  thruft 
off.-Thofe,  who  are  defirous  to  procure  the 

tie  s  oj  feed  from  the  bifhopric  of  Trent  or  the 

beft  to  ennuim ’fQnf  ^  W’ould  do 

nett  to  enquire  for  the  tree  under  the  name  of 

. and  not  krtebe.  It  is  beft  to  have  the  feeds 

t-m^For  heat^rrrl  (witf0Ut  the.  cones)  in  win. 

-  -  i  or  heat  chfiblves  the  refin,  and  hurts  the 

hZi  Sr  °f  lhe  fceds  0r  kerncls-  M.  du 

foZt  *  an°ther  way  of  favi»g  them  for 


trfhe  larch  1S  tbe  only  tree,  of  the  refinous  kind 

fern  Therfore^St  £  .T"  '***' 

wilutlT  °r  CTCT-gteenS.-i„'1 \Zhy  fi 

will  afford,  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  feyen  or  eight 

E  once  fv  3t  pCh  dme  °b  boring;  which  may 
be  once  a  year  :  But  trees  that  have  been  thin- 

wounded  from  time  to  time,  are  held  in  no  efteem 
by  the  architeft  or  carpenter. 

T  hmbarku°f  d,1C  y°un8  tree$  is  ufed  by  tanners. 
Lafily,  the  cedar  of  hibanus ,  ope  of  the  laro-eft 

f  a11  trees,  is  an  ever-green  larch-tree.  It  fome- 

[X"3  fnXff '  S  Ur  b?n?eS  eiShteen  feot  horizon- 

ha  idly  fee  ST  ?  th,ICk,  a  offering,  that  one  can 
haidly  fee  to  read  a  book  of  fmall  print  under  its 

In  the  fame  view  may  be  confidpred  a  fpecies  of 
jumper-tree  in  the  Antillas,  which  UnnJs  and  dn 

.  , ;  Hqm$l 

fraitt*  des  Arbres?  &V.  tom.  T.  40.  p,  ^33. 
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flamel  look  upon  to  be  a  larch  or  cedar.  It  is  one 
of  the  largeft  and  talleft  trees  in  thole  parts  of  the 
world.  The  planks  are  of  a  mahogany-colour, 
clofe-grained,  firm,  odoriferous,  and  excellent  for 
wainfcoting  and  cabinet-work. 

I  have  been  allured  alfo,  that  the  red  pine  of  La- 
trader e  is  as  good  wood  as  any  the .  world  affords 
for  building  fhips.  The  French  have  long  known 
this  fecret,  and  fave  the  out-going  of  much  mo¬ 
ney  to  Ruffm  and  Norway ,  as  they  can  procure  the 
faid  timber  upon  eafier  terms. 

The  rope-offer  of  America ,  if  it  could  be  brought 
to  thrive  in  fome  of  our  colonies,  might  have  its 
uies.  The  belt'  account  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Voyage  down  the  River  of  the  Amazons ,  published  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1747  *. 

,As 


*  0C  The  plants,  which  draw  the  attention  of  mod  new-com¬ 
ers,  fays  he,  by  their  fingularity,  are  the  Hanes,  or  a  kind  of 
efiers,  which  ferve  inilead  of  ropes,  and  wherewith  America 
abounds  in  all  the  hot  and  woody  countries  near  rivers.  They 
have  this  property  in  common  to  them  all  :  That  they  grow  up 
winding  round  the  trees  and  lhrubs  they  meet,  and,  being  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  very  great  height,  fhoot  out  threads  or  filaments, 
which  falling  down,  in  a  perpendicular  line,  work  themdlves 
into  the  earth,  take  rootafrefh,  grow  up  again,  afeending  and 
defeending  alternately.  Meanwhile* others,  being  carried  ob¬ 
liquely  by  the  wind,  or  by  fome  chance,  faden  frequently  upon 
neighbouring  trees,  and  form  a  confufion  of  cordage,  hanging 
down,  and  extending  everyway;  which  yields  the  eve  a  proiped 
vei7  hke  tyat  of  a  thip’s  tackling.  There  are  hardly  any  of 
thefe  Hayes  which  have  not  fome  particular  quality  aferibed  to 
them  :  Some  of  which  have  been  very  well  confirmed,  as  is  that 
of  the  ipecacuana.  I  have  myfelf  feen  in  feveral  places  one  kind 
which  emits  a  very  drong  fmell,  plainly  refembjing  that  of  oar- 
Jic,  and  of  courfe  eafily  known.  There  are  fome  as  large  as  a 
ipan  s  arm  ;  fome  choak  the  tree  round  which  they  cliim,  and 
make  it  aft  j  ally  die  away,  by  winding  themfelves  fo  hardTabout 
it ;  which  has  caufed  the  Spaniards  to  call  this  plant  matapalo ,  or 
wood-killer.  Sometimes  it  happens,  that  the  tree  withers  away, 
rots,  and  wades  as  it  ftands ;  fo  that  there  remains  only  the  ara- 
bafque  fret-work  of  the  Hants,  which  forms  a  kind  of  wreathe  l 
column,  felf-fupported,  and  tranfpierced  through  and  through, 
art  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  imitate.” 
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ulA  Che  •  infroduaion  of  a  true  fpirit  and  right- 
*  "'S*"  “T  colonies  (thofe  of  fur 

Ss  a„°  ”  h  'pa"  he  'C°f ifc  lh™ 

■hey  mtgraS  rho  STieaZ 

not  only  from  the  importance  of tj 

likevvile  from  its  novelty  I  have  ^  u  a-  ■  d. U 

excurfion,  the  excufe  “  thlS 


Juvatque  novos  decerpere  fores. 


mftZZ, 11  may  be  high  time  to  th!'nk  of  return- 
ing^to  my  native  country. 

Ve  aiC  n0t  care^  our  own  country  as 

verjfy SZ'ZZZf0  bC’  ’n  chuM’ and  di- 

able  timef  “  CUttInS  ha7  at  feafon- 

. ,  nie;s’  and  curing  it  well.  North-Amerira 

afford  H°  UCeS  abl,  ndance  °f  graffes,  which  might 

tie  inrhCaP  aS  WU  aS  Plemiful  fuftenance  for  cat- 

naVure  nWerare  not /efficiently  inftrudted  in  the 
-tui  e,  qualities,  and  culture  of  thefe  vegetables  • 

wc  L:;:?  m’  W  the  prd'em  and  a]1  fi-ifar  ca?es; 

■  -  teem  to  want  courage  and  perfeverance  •  for 

IZ  aZlu'Zl)  (hOWecCr  iniudic;oudy  the  attempt 
; ,  xd)  is  caule  Jufficient  for  difheartenino- 

a  w  nole  county  at  leaft  for  a  century.  What  did 

ZZ'n  a'i'd  W,1at,  CaH”ot  £rcw’  are  terms  con- 
w’ /?  e  m  the  mout,ls  of  thc  £reat  vulgar  and  the 

,  J'bcr^re’  to  ad vance  agriculture  to  any  notable 
•  agiee  ot  improvement,  better  heads  and  better 
hands  muff  co-operate  with  thofe  of  the  farmer  and 

err'thTr"  ,But’  whenever  thefe  latter  ex-  ' 

(  t  tnat  "idulby,  and  attain  that  knowledge,  toge¬ 
ther  w,th  fuch  a  tractable  dilpofition  and  detireV 
i  xc tiling,  as  even  the  gardener  poffeffes  (who  is  a 


man 
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man  no  more  enlightened  originally  than  them- 
felves)  then  hufbandry  will  arile  to  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection.  And  if  (according  to  the  idea 
of  a  wife  prince  in  Germany  about  a  century  ago  *) 
a  little  book  was  compofed,  containing  the  plain 
folid  inconteftable  foundations  of  hufbandry  (to 
which  prints  cut  on  wood  might  be  added,  by  way 
of  catching  the  attention)  and  poor  men’s  children 
wore  obliged  to  read  it  over  to  their  mailers  and 
miftreffes  in  country-fchools,  fomething  of  a 
ground-work  might  be  laid,  in  order  to  guard 
them  againft  habitudes  and  prejudices,  whilfl,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  mind  would  be  let  to  work  in 
learching  after  truth,  and  acquiring  knowledge;  for 
many  a  great  genius  in  hufbandry,  without  knowing 
his  own  powers,  lives  and  dies  in  a  poor  cottage  -f. 
Perhaps  this  fcheme  may  be  beft  realized  in  Ireland, 
where  proteftant  charity-fchools  are  frequent,  as 
well  as  large,  and  under  a  very  exaft  and  careful 
regulation.  Befides,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  fuch  fchools  to  give  orders,  that  fuch  a 
book  fhould  be  read  by  the  young  people.  Hap¬ 
py  fhall  I  think  myfelf,  if  the  prefent  hint  may 
prove  of  any  the  leafl  ule  to  that  nation  ! 

#  Lord  Molejworth  has  left  us  a  flight  fketch  of 
his  thoughts  upon  this  fubjeft ;  and  as  the  pam¬ 
phlet  which  contains  the  paflage,  is  become 
Icarce  (and  the  rather,  as  it  was  printed  in  Ireland ) 

I  fhall  jyfl  give  an  extraCl  from  it : 

“  As 


“  E  fouverain”  (fays  a  judicious  anonymous  writer!  “  vrny- 
nient  gmnd  homme  par  fcs  virtus  civiles,  changea  par  cc  moycn 
tout  a  fois  la  face  des  fcs  etats.”  ' 

*f  ^vv0  vcry  ll^crul  tra&s  of  a  different  nature  might  he  re¬ 
commended  to  thefe  fchools ;  the  one  is  Archdeacon  IVclfh  man's 
Hujbandman  s  Manual ,  pr.  2d.  and  the  other  is  Dr.  Hddrcp's 
Hujbandman  s  Spiritual  Companion ,  pr.  is.  both  which  >  A- 
phlets  feem  to  be  copied  from  a  treatife  of  Flawed  s. 

t  Some  Confederations  fir  the  Promoting  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Poor,  40.  Dubl.  1723. 
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;  rln^S  ti).a&r*cu^,:ure,  I  fhould  humbly  pronofp 

county  whe^  HttJbaniry  were  ere^d  fn  ever^ 
thni7,  y  ",  an  exPert  mafter  of  the  me7 
thods  of  agriculture  lhould  teach  at  a  fixed 

yearly  lalary;  and  that  Tu/Ter’a  *  !  i  r, r 

|>»dry  ftohc,  be  ™gl/Vth:l^00fr  ^ 
to  copy,  and  get  it  by  hew.  i’ ,°  re1.’ 

migln  be  reprinted  and  diftributed  i  do  hr 
not  but  fome  fuch  method  as  d  i  d°U,bt 
Hurbandmen,  and  prevent  ttSf* 

an  excellen^fo^ng0^' fo^mns^G  °S 

Holland.  The  children  worXe  t^TS? T* 
and  read  and  write  the  other  nart  of  th  A  C*  ^ 

matters,  and  nuftreffes  think  proner  t„ 

-\„d  ’r  en7  knitt’nS  fine  erfey-ftockings  f 

£ 

m  rrgarf 

«  wdl  *  thoft  belonging  "  „or  “  r  ?' 
wiflied  .to  lee  a  college  founded,  in  each  of  our 

univerfities, 

*  TuJJcr's  book  is  written  in  quatrains  or  ft  „rr  . 

<•«)..  i.„rd  Molefworth's  idea  is  a  ne  b  S  "  •’ 

very  obfoletc,  and  of  courfe  too  bard  to  be  under!  ood  h°Tl“ 

than  Virgil's  Georgies.  6  ’  1  rt  contains  more  vfirfes 

t  Some  Prop/ah fur  Employing  the  Poor,  40  .go.  _  , 

ir?"  “  'SncST' -r  %»ii  rr 
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univerfities,  for  promoting  the  knowledge  of  agri¬ 
culture  * ;  and  perhaps  that  wifh  was  formed  upon 
reafonable  expectances  of  fome  fuccefs :  For,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  belt  of  many  men’s  obfervations 
upon  the  fubjeft,  the  proper  time  to  infufe  that 
uleful  part  of  natural  philosophy,  called  husbandry, 
is  in  the  earlier  ftage  of  life,  when  there  is  curiofity 
and  impatience  after  knowledge.  And,  if  practice 
here  could  be  joined  with  theory,  amufement  in 
the  fields,  enjoying  the  open  air,  exercife,  and  ac¬ 
tivity  agree  well  with  the  turn  and  call  of  young 
people;  not  to  mention  a  revolution  of  perpetual 
variety,  which  is  very  engaging  at  their  age. 

On  the  contrary  (for  I  am  only  reciting  here  the 
opinions  of  others)  one  of  the  beft  judges  of  agri¬ 
culture  now  in  Europe  has  obferved  to  me,  “  That 
“  little  iocieties,  eflablifhed  in  different  provinces 
“  or  counties  of  the  fame  kingdom,  being  fettled 
“  at  a  conhderable  diltance  from  each  other,  and 
placed  fo  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  kingdom 
in  particular  diftrifts,  with  one  or  more  general 
vC  directors,  who  Jbould  be  obliged  to  pubhjjo  every 
“  year  the  refult  oj  the  feveral  improvements  and  ex- 
“  ferments ,  would  be  infinitely  better  than  read  - 
“  ing  fpeculative  leftures,  as  is  die  cullom  in 
“  fome  foreign  universities.” 

It  is  one  point  gained,  without  doubt,  to  be  en¬ 
abled  to  read  the  hufbandry  works  of  CatOy  Varro , 
Virgil,  and  Columella ,  with  tafie  and  knowledge. 
It  may  open  a  new  walk  on  clallical  ground  •,  and 
in  all  probability  give  young  men  certain  pre-dii- 
pofitions  in  favour  of  agriculture  :  Yet  Hill  the 
whole,  combined  together,  will  produce  but  (light 

c (lefts,  except  we  call  in  the  adiftances  of  praftice 
and  experience. 

Something,  in  one  fhape  or  other,  ought  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  done,  and  the  complaint  of  Columella 

ihould 


a 


tc 


♦  Eflavs. 


lmP°rt£mce  °/' Agriculture: 
degree  tf  waZ^’I  ^  ‘  Wh°  %*  *»» 
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e«ablilhe?a%XPfcmTto  ‘ ft 

contrived  for  anlwerino-  ire  ;n<-  P  t0  be  tbe  belt 

lig'.  'itaS'oir  fnt‘- 

b0tir  i £ 

periodically.  France  has  done  much*  P,ubllflied 
enough  to  content  th^o,  c  l  m.  >  but  not 

who  confider  agriculture  in  a"*"  patn°tlc  fubie&s 
And  hence  it  if  thlZJ  fl  C°mmercial  %ht. 
(whether  truly  or  filfelv  I  fo  It"  obferws> 

determine)  “  That  th/  m'  m  n<?f  ta<:e  on  me  t0 

“  good  fortune  f  miniftry  has  not  had  the 

“  lome  very'  material  m™*7  Pf  ’  f°  under^nd 
“  and  that  lhTZdL  FTl 
“  at  Rome  feem  to  h  F  fch>  bke  die  old  Gauls 

“  political  arithmetic. ”3Ve  ^  defident  in  their 

iheSocilPfn  Em our^10tS  rr  ^nglandq  that  form 
mined  (to  their  hono  uf\S  ^r*s*  ieem  deter- 

all  that  lies  in  their  nr  6  K  pocen)  to  contribute 
.menc  of  agriculture^  ’Zl'ZZ  t,K 
®"  ro  public  prolperit)  ™y "fe1  Mrc"- 
as  11  W0“U  eall  a  lullreeven  on  the  or“eft  S 

fliould  be  fuorrefted  ro  rl  Pl0Per  objects  oh  culture 
the  propofaislo  the  p“bir  rhii  !  “Ppears  fmm 
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better  fupport  of  cattle.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted 
(for  this  I  fpeak  partly  from  the  fuccefs  of  my  own 
experiments)  but  that  various  new  ufeful  attempts 
remain  (till  to  be  made  upon  fifty  plants  and  up¬ 
wards  for  the  like  purpofcs  *  ;  many  of  which  are 
natives  of  our  own  ifland,  and  others  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  amongft  us  from  abroad  with  little  hazard ; 
not  to  mention  the  varieties  of  forts  under  the 
fame  generical  name  :  As  for  example  in  trefoils , 

But,  in  truth,  focieties  ought  to  be  eftablifhed 
for  promoting  the  well-being  of  agriculture  only  \ 
fince  that  art  alone  will  demand  the  whole  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  confiderable  number  of  fenfible  perfons  ; 
whilft,  at  the  fame  time,  experience  and  matter  of 
fa6t  are  the  only  fafe  and  ufeful  groundwork  upon 
which  they  can  proceed. 

In  conjunction  with  thefe  afilitances,  the  natural 
philolopher,  the  mechaniit,  and  the  man  of  for¬ 
tune  (who  can  belt  bear  the  hazards  of  an  experi¬ 
ment)  mud  all  join  with  the  laborious  hu (bond¬ 
man,  in  order  to  advance  the  art  of  agriculture. 
For  what  improvements  can  realonably  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  a  poor  uninftrufted  farmer,  who  cannot 
wait  for  eventual  gains,  however  probable  •,  but 
thinks  only  of  paying  his  annual  rent  and  acquir¬ 
ing  a  fuftenance  from  day  to  day ;  plodding  on 
(lowly  and  heavily  in  the  beaten  track  of  his  ancef- 
tors  and  neighbours,  like  a  bead  of  burthen,  over¬ 
laden  and  difconfolate ! 

.  •  ' 

- (fill  f0ius  avita 

Gramma,  commuuemque  petit  defendere  campum 

— Men  rarely  cultivate  an  eftate  well,  or  even  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  beft  of  their  capacity,  except  they 
are  inverted  with  the  property  of  it,  or  enjoy  a  te¬ 
nure 

*  See  Poftfcript. 

f  Statii  Theb.  L  iv.  v,  403. 
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nure  of  fonie  duration  in  it.  Encouragements,  there- 
rore,  for  mduftrious  and  careful  tenants,  fhould  be 
thought  of  by  landlords.  Rack-renting  hurts  the 
proprietor  of  the  land  fometimes  immediately,  and 
always  remotely  ;  lo  that  a  Jhrezvd  farmer,  in  many 
caies,  as  things  now  ftand,  gets  more  by  continual¬ 
ly  harralling  the  ground,  than  by  giving  it  the  af- 
liitances  of  repofe  and  manures  v  he  gains  by  defola- 
tiGny  and  loles  by  improvements  * 

It  were  to  be  wilhed  therefore,  that  feme  fcheme 
could  be  hit  upon  (not  much  unlike  the  Flemifh  one 
oimer  y  mentioned)  of  rendering  lands  advantage¬ 
ous  to  the  proprietor  and  tenant ;  fince,  otherwife 
when  the  latter  has  brought  one  farm  into  a  down-  • 
i-ght  coniumption,  he  flies  from  thence,  and  plays 
the  vampyre  upon  a  new  one.  In  this  cafe,  the 

earth,  hke  a  tender  child,  often  lofes  by  chano-ino- 
her  nurfe.  °  ° 

So  that,  to  refume  the  point  juft  before  touched 
upon,  when  taxes  are  multipliable  on  the  produce 
ot  land,  or  increafe  of  live-ftock,  as  in  France ,  Ita- 
fy,  and  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftna  ;  or  where  the  landlord  is  rigid  in  raifing  his 
rent  upolV  every  new  improvement,  as  IbmetTmcs 
happens  in  England ;  there  it  is  prudent,  in  the  far¬ 
mer,  not  to  make  fliew  of  gaining  much  wealth 

bur. 

In  fame  parts  of  England,  the  inhabitants  have  a  ffranye  ’ 
old  proverb  upon  this  occaiion  :  6 

•  lie  that  havocks  may  Jit, 
lie  that  improves  ?iujl  jilt : 

Or,  in  other  words,  the  tenant  that  racks  the  land,  may  continue 
in  the -fa  nn  till  lie  has  worn  out  the  foil :  But  he  thatimproves 
the  ilate,  mull  pay  an  advanced  rent,  or  be  obliged  to  quit. 

.  J i\  Itchy,  when  the  hufbandman  s  time  of  holdiiur  is  almoft  ex¬ 
pired,  it  is  his  cuflom  to  ruin  the  vineyard  he  rents,  by  forcing 
the  trees  to  bear  till  they  become  barren.  Such' treatment  is 
y  1  "  o d,  Lajda  podcra 3  or  a  die  it  farm . 
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but,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  be  poor.  And, 
alas !  too  often, 

4 

Pauper  videri  vult  Cinna,  &  eft  paupen 


jj  <  i 

Thus  have  I  given  a  flight  (ketch  of  the  prefen t 


(late  of  hufbandry,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which 
may  be  matter  of  fome  little  inftrudtion  and  amuft- 

ment. — Of  many  other  aftual  as  well  as  poflible  im¬ 
provements  a  fuller  nnfir'P  moir 


I 


' - ««.  Uu,MKS  mty  round  there  to  their  allies, 

0  T 
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excepting  only  the  hulbandry-writings  of  Magof 

which  confided  of  two  and  thirty  treadles,  and 

which,  by  order  of  the  Hate,  were  tranflated  into 
Latin. 

Several  plants  took  their  names  from  great  and 
illuftrious  perfonages,  who  firft  difcovered  their  ufes 
and  virtues.  As  gentian,  from  a  king  of  Illyria  ; 
lyfimacbia , 1  from  a  Macedonian  prince ;  circ.ua,  “ 
1  rom  Cine ,  the  daughter  of  the  fun ;  and  mithri- 
datia ,  liom  IVlithridates ,  king  of  Pontus.  I  might 
alio  mention  the  eupatorium ,  L  the  artemijia,  *  the 
euphorbium,  c  helenium,  f  and  twenty  others.  '  Nor 
need  we  take  notice,  that  feveral  illuftrious  Roman 
families  took  their  names  from  words  ufed  in  a<m- 
culture.  0 

■  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  lame  ambition 
continued  fafhionable  at  prefent,  and  that  ingeni¬ 
ous  and  induftrious  moderns  would  turn  their 
thoughts  once  more  to  the  ftudy  of  plants,  not  on¬ 
ly  as  matter  of  food,  G?c.  for  men  and  cattle,  but 
in  a  medicinal  lenle  1  Since  the  limple  phylic  of  ve¬ 
getables  appears  to  many  to  be  the  phyfic  reached 
out  unto  us  by  the  hand  of  our  great  Creator  and 
Preferver:  And  therefore  (fays  Linnaeus)  “  tho* 
the  learning  ol  Galen  and  Diofcorides  may  have  done 
much,  the  no-learning  ot  the  Indian  lavage  has  done 
more.”  f  or,  though  the  former  hunted  nature  at 
large,  like  high-ranging  fpaniefs,  yet  the  latter  fol¬ 
lowed  the  feent  (lowly  and  patiently,,  clofe  to  the 
ground. 

Thus  much  I  have  thought  proper  to  advance  ir* 
favour  of  husbandry,  and  every  other  branch  of  ru¬ 
ral 

a  J,ofe-Jlrife. 

h  Enchanter's  night-Jhade. 
c  Acrimony, 

^  Mug-wort . 
r  Gum-thiflle. 
f  Eli  camp  ane* 


X* 
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ral  oeconomics ;  but  my  encomiums  fhall  be  reftrain-, 
ed  within  due  bounds ;  Pejfmum  genus  inimicotum 
Laudant.es,  lays  Tacitus-,  and  Virgil,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  defired  to  wear  a  chaplet  of  bacchants ,  by  • 
way  of  prefervative  againft  thofe  qui  ultra  placitum- 
lauddrint .  * 


For,  it  agriculture  be  reprefented  as  fupplying  eve- 
ry  tiling,  then  commerce  and  manufactures  mult  de¬ 
cline.  Again,  if  the  fwo  latter  become  the  public 
paffion,  the  dearnefs  of  living,  joined  with  a  ncg- 
left  of  hufbandry ,  may  fruftrate  our  expectancies, 
and  mens  minds  will  be  too  much  turned  towards 
ambitious  delufions.  Nor  can  much  be  expected 
from  any  country  where  avarice  is  the  main  motive 
of  action,  f  and  where  not  money's  worth,  but  ready 
'money  muft  be  had  immediately,  and  in  great  abun¬ 
dance.  — It  is  an  heavy  misfortune,  when  men  want 
to  grow  rich  too  foon,  and  acquire  great  wealth, 
not  progrejfvely,  but  per  faltum  ||.  Thele  are  vifions 
conceived  in  the  groves  of  Utopia ,  or  on  the  banks 

of  the  Mifffippi . - Spain  laboured  under  the  fame 

delirium,  as  loon  as  Ihe  tobk  polTdlion  of  the  fVefl- 
Indies.  Examine  what  fhe  was :  Refleft  on  what 
the  is :  And  then  draw  the  conclufion.  £ 

An  Englijh  writer,  of  fome  eminence*  perceived 

thefe  miftaken  notions  in  the  Spaniards ,  above  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago. 

The  riches  of  Spain f  fays  he,  cc  are  much  in* 
creafed,  but  it  is  difputable,  whether  that  circum- 

L  1  fiance 


*  Ac  fi  ulfra  placitum  laudaritit,  bacchare  fronton 
Cingito,  ne  noceat  vati  mala  lingua  futuro. 

ISumirum  alii  fubiere  ritus:  Circaque  alia  mentes  homi- 
tuim  aetinentur,  &Avariti;e  Tantum  artes  coluntur. 

Pllnii  HiJ, 1.  A rat.  1  .  xiv.  in  Proem . 

||  bee  note,  pag.  29. 

It  is  remarked  b y  Monte/quicu,  “  That  it  is  happy  for  all 
tracing  powers,  that  God  has  permitted  the  Spaniards,  'Turks, 
and  Porlugucfe,  to  be  in  the  world  ;  for,  of  all  nations,  they  are 
*  e  Pr0Fer  enj°y  intge  trafls  of  country  with  infignim- 
Cance*  liiji.  de  la  Decadence,  tom.  II.  p.  206. 
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fiance  will  turn  out  to  her  greater  damage  or  ad¬ 
vantage. — The  people  of  that  kingdom  are  fo  very 
much  exhaufted  already,  that  the  poffeffion  of  it  is 
not  now  kept  without  great  difficulty ,  and  yet  the  com 
fumption  goes  on  daily ;  and,  were  the  pafiage  to 
the  Indies  a  little  moie  open  and  cheap,  many  more 
would  pafs  thither,  and  Spain  would  fall  under  the 

fivord  of  the  next  invader ,  for  want  of  hands  to  de¬ 
fend  it. 

Nor  is  Spain  confiderably  enriched  by  thele 
treasures  o f  America,  they  being  yearly  drawn  out 

again  by  the  neighbour-nations  who  iupplv  Spain 
with  necefiaries. 

1  he  depopulation  of  Spain  is  modly  attributed 
to-  the  bandfliment  of  the  Moons  and  their  wars  a- 
broad,  and  thefe  have  had  their  fhare  in  it ;  but  the 
American  plantations  feem  to  have  been  the  princi¬ 
pal  caufe. — But,  however  this  depopulation  came 
upon  Spain  at  fird,  nothing  is  m'ore  certain,  than 
that  America  has  much  increafed  it  •,  fo  that,  as  far  * 
as  a  man  may  judge  of  future  things,  the  poffeffion 
of  this  country  will  pafs ,  in  a  few  generations,  to  an - 
other  people,”  (quere,  if  not  the  French)  “  or, 

at  lead,  will  become  an  acceffion  to  fome  other 
crown.55* 

The  author  then  continues  to  obierve,  with  great 
good  fenfe,  that,  in  proportion  as  trade  and  migra¬ 
tions  increafe.,  care,,  at  lead,  fhould  be  taken  to 
caufe  population  to  increafe  :  So  that,  for  example, 
if  manufactures,  were  augmented  one  third, 
the  number  of  febjefts,  likewife,  fliould.  be  aug¬ 
mented  one  third  5  “  otherwife,55  fays  he,  “  the 

•  d'e- 

*  “  What  chiefly  ruined  Spain,  after  its  acquifitions  in  Ante- 
Tica,  was  plunging  the  crown  fo  deeply,  fays  an  old  author,  in 
the  gulphs  of  brokers  and  money-changers :  So  that  molt  of 
the  revenues  of  it  Hand  engaged  for  payment  to  this  very  dayr 
Raleigh's  Epilogue .  ~ 
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delufion  is  a  very  wonderful  one,  and  may  be  un- 
derftood,  when  it  is  a  little  more  felt.”-(- 

It  was  a  query  propofed  to  this  nation,  in  the 
reign  of  James  I,  “  whether  our  colonies  had  not 
difpeopled  us  vifibly,  and  thrown  a  damp  upon  the 
culture  of  the  earth  ?  England,  fays  my  author,  be¬ 
gan  its  plantations  near  an  hundred  years  after  Spain, 
and,  confequently,  the  effects  thereof  are  not  yet  fo 
vifible  as  in  the  other  kingdom.  But  our  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  fenfibly  wafted  already,  and  it  has  a  very 
ill  effeft  upon  our  tillage  and  hulbandry  in  all  the 
fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland,— So  that,  as  the  trade  of 
England  grows  by  the  plantations,  the  lands  of  Eng¬ 
land  fall  ;  the  gentry  and  nobility  fink,  and  the  fecu- 
rity  and  ftrength  of  the  kingdom  abateth.” 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  dearnefs  of  provifions  and 
expenfive  manner  of  living  in  England  raife  the 
price  of  our  workmanfhip  very  confiderably,  tho’, 
at  the  fame  time,  all  foreigners  agree,  that  the 
work  is  neatly  executed ;  —that  it  is  more  durable, 
and  well  worth  the  increafe  of  price,  if  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  poorer  countries  could  afford  to  give  it. 

“  What  foreign  manufactures  want, ’’lay  foreign¬ 
ers,  “  in  folidity  and  goodnefs  of  materials,  &c. 
they  make  amends  for  by  tafte,  fancy,  and  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  variety ;  not  to  mention  that  mod  people 
chufe  to  buy  two  things  of  the  fame  fort  inftead  of 
one,  if  the  former  can  be  purchafed  at  or  near  the 
fame  price  as  the  latter Befides  (continue  they) 
“  we  indulge  opr  caprice  with  novelty,  and  keep 
pace  with  the  fafifioi)  :”-(Now  fafition,  by  the  way, 
js  nothing  more  or  lefs  than  an  oftentationof  fplen- 
t‘iat  whh  as  much  and  fudden  variety  as 

1*  ■  1  .  ,  1  thefe  arguments  carry 

their  weight  and  influence  with  nine-tenths  of  man¬ 
kind,  though  they  may  not  be  fufficicnt  to  con- 
yjnee  a  philolopher ! 

L  3 

"f  Heflin  s  Cofmography ?  p,  941. 
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There  is  no  difpute  but  that  our  commerce  and 
manufaduries  have  made  glorious  advances  within 
thefe  forty  years  •,  but  has  population  attended  them 
tfquis  pajjibus t — If  this  be  not  the  cafe/  do  we  not 
feem  to  tall  under  Heylirt s  predicament  ?  Since  it 
rarely  happens,  that  induftry,  frugality,  temperance, 
and  increafe  of  health,  are  the  attendants  of  new 
and  great  acquifitions  in  riches.'  But,  if  God  fhould 
be  plealed  to  bellow  the  true  fpirit  of  moderation 
and  humility  upon  any  people,  then  increafe  of  fub- 
jeds  and  numberlefs  other  blelfings  would  enfue  of 
courle.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  much  to  be 
1  eared,  notwithstanding  all  our  yaft  augmentation 
of  trade,  that  the  culture  of  the  field  is  too  much 
negleded,  and  that  our  popUloufnefs  diminifhes  ra-« 
ther  than  increafes. 

This  is  plain,  without  appealing  to  regifters  and 
calculations,  though  the  fad,  from  them,  could  be 
made  clear  beyond  contradidion.  Nor  need  we 
have  re^ourfe  to  the  accidents  of  war,  or  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lives  that  mull  be  loft  in  an  extenfive  naviga¬ 
tion  :  Thefe  are  fmall  partial  confiderations,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  unavoidable.  It  may  fuffice  to. 
obferve,  that  an  increafe  of  luxury,  in  rich  and 
poor, .  together,  with  an  unlimited  abufe  of  ipiritu- 
ous  liquors  and  tea,  in  the  common  people,  are, 
of  themfelves,  fufficient  tp  produce  the  depopula/ 
tion  here  complained  of.  ' 

I  have  been  well  allured,  by  one  of  the  moft  ex¬ 
perienced  pradical  judges  of  trade  in  England ,  fhat 
as  much fuperfluous  money  is  expended  on  tea,  sugar, 
&c.  as  would  maintain  4  millions  more  of  fubjefis  in 
bread.  *  4  ; 

The  calculation  given  to  me  was  a  very  mode¬ 
rate  one,  the  tea  being  only  charged  at  51.  a  pound, 
and  the  fugar  at  yd,  x 

One  million  of  pounds  of  tea,  at  leaft  (not  in¬ 
cluding  contraband-tea)  is  drank  annually  in  Eng¬ 
land \ 

t  1  • 
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land,  and  8  millions  of  pounds  of  fugar  are  con- 
fumed  with  it. 

We  may  add  further,  that  the  money,  fent  abroad 
for  tea,  is  buried  in  a  gulph  from  whence  it  never 
returns :  -f  Nor  is  the  whole  body  of  the  Englijh  na¬ 
tion  advantaged  by  this  intercourfe  of  trade,  but 
only  a  certain  number  of  individuals.  A  tax,  there¬ 
fore,  on  fuch  oriental  luxury ,  if  the  expreffion  may 
be  ufed  (with  provifo  it  relieved  the  poor  from  the 
burthen  of  fome  other  impoft  upon  the  immediate 
necelfaries  of  life)  might  be  called,  in  effedt,  a  tax 
founded  upon  moral  prudence  and  parental  kind- 
nefs ! 

But  to  refume  the  point  I  was  before  treating  of. 

Though  trade,  commerce,  and  manufadturies 
cannot  be  too  great  in  a  frugal  induftrious  people, 
(for  fociety  mult  always  have  this  provilo  in  view) 
yet,  at  the  fame  time,  care  mult  be  taken  to  fup- 
ply  a  fufficient  fuccelfion  of  hands,  and  propor¬ 
tionable  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  agriculture, 
for  food  mult  be  found  for  artizans  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  fince  men  cannot  feed  on  gold,  but  bread. — 
Nay,  what  is  ftill  more,  provisions  mult  be  fup- 
plied  in  fuch  plenty,  that  other  nations  may  not 
purchafe  the  fame  common  necelfaries  upon  much 
eafier  terms :  For,  if  that  be  the  cafe,  they  will  un- 
derfel  us  in  foreign  markets.  —  Our  goods,  there¬ 
fore,  fhould  be  better  than  theirs,  but  not  in  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  proportion  ;  for  then  it  will  be  difficult 
to  find  purchafers, 

L  4  Wealth, 

f  “  The  merchant,”  fays  Lo$ke ,  “  may  get  by  a  trade,  like 
that  to  th e  EaJ}- Indians y  which  makes  a  nation  poor.” 

Trade  with  the  Eafl~India?isx  as  far  back  as  the  times  of  the 
Roma?is $  has  evrer  been  matter  of  difadvantage  to  the  party  trad¬ 
ing  with  them ;  for  we  carry  fpecie  thither,  and  bring  none  in 
return.  Commerce  with  the  Africans  is  upon  a  different  foot¬ 
ing  •  The  natives  let  an  high  value  upon  European  trifles,  and 
every  civilized  date  that  traffics  with  them,  receives  an  high 
price  in  return. 
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Wealth,  acquired  by  trade  (and  tradenaturally  calls 
ior  application  and  attention)  is  of  ten  times  a  more 

raifed  fuddenly  from 

ines  of  gold  and  filver,  L>c.  or  beds  of  diamonds. 

Jut  the  fame,  or  a  fmaller  ftock  of  riches,  procured 
by  the  means  of  agriculture,  is  ftill  more  durable  to 
t  ie  acquirer  as  well  as  more  advantageous  to  fo- 
Clety  \  firft ,  hecaufe  it  is  more  flowly  and  painfully 
earned ;  and  lecondly,  as  it  is  matter  of  home-pro- 
duchon  ;  whilft  many  of  the  materials  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  artift  employ  their  ikill  upon,  are  HrfL 

purchafed  from  other  countries,  which  diminilhes 
tiie  nett  national  profit. 

,  Generally  fpeaking,  where  mines  are  found,  the 
land  is  poor  and  barren ;  which  feems  to  be  a  Mon 

r  jj  ^>rc'^‘aehce-  To  which  may  be  added,  that  a 
ludden  great  influx  of  wealth  creates  new  imaginary 
wants ;  and  matters  of  falfe  elegance,  luxury^  and 
fuperfluity,  mull  be  fought  for  and  imported  from 
other  nations,  which,  in  effect,  makes  foreigners, 
more  or  efs,  proprietors  of  the'  mine.  For  which 
reafon  the  wife  policy  of  the  Cbinefe  takes  care  that 
the  Subterraneous  riches  of  their  country  fliould  re, 
main  quiet  and  undifturbed  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ;  and  this  is  the  fee  ret  which  raifes  their  ami; 
culture  and  tiade  to  an  high  pitch  of  perfection. 

Upon  thefe  accounts,  I  would,  in  the  gen’tlefl 
and  modeftefl  manner,  admonifh  my  countrymen 
to  check  their  impatient  defires  a  little,  in  wilhing 
to  be  mailers  of  Peru ,  Chili ,  or  Mexico ,  in  this  con¬ 
quering  age.  Indeed,  it  can  never  be  denied,  but 
that  the  acquifltions  of  Spain  were  very  oreat,  for  a 
lmall  number  of  years  after  fhe  firft  difeovered  A- 
merica.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  the  conquerors  did 
not  confider  that  there  is  an  interior  and  phy/ical  d<i- 
fekt  in  fuch  riches,  which  lofe  a  part  of  their  value, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  multiplied ;  and  this  ap- 

the  augmentation  naturally  caufed  ip 
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the  price  of  provifions,  &c.  “  As  the  fpecie  of 

Europe  foon  doubled,”  fays  the  Baron  de  Montef-  / 
quieu,  u  the  profit  of  Spain  became  by  one  half  lei's 
valuable,  as  the  mines  yielded  about  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  wealth  every  year, 

“  .In  double  the  time  the  fpecie  Hill  dqubled, 
and  thesprofit  ftill  diminifhed  another  half. 

“  It  diminifhed  even  more  than  an  half,  if  we 
confider  the  migration  of  fubjefts  to  *be  employed 
in  the  mines,  the  lofs  of  lives,  and  the  expences  of 
digging,  refining,  and  importation  to  Europe ~ 
And  thus  the  “  charges,  which  ftood  before,  as  one 
to  fixty-four,  became  as  two  to  fixty-four,  as  the 
fpecie  grew  doubled  in  quantity,  and  diminifhed 
one  half  in  value. 

“  If  we  proceed  doubling  and  doubling,  wefhall 
find,  in  this  progreflion,  the  cauie  of  the  impotency 
of  the  wealth  of  Spain, 

“  It  is  about  two  hundred  years  fince  the  Spa¬ 
niards  began  working  their  Indian  mines.  I  fup- 
pofe,  the  quantity  of  lpecie,  at  prefent,  in  the  trad¬ 
ing  world,  is,  to  that  before  the  difcovery  of  the  In¬ 
dies,  as  thirty -tmo  is  to  one ;  that  is,  it  lias  been 
doubled  Jive  times ;  in  two  hundred  years  more, 
the  fame  quantity  will  be,  to  that  before  the  difco¬ 
very,  as  fixty-four  is  to  one ;  that  is,  it  will  be  dou¬ 
bled  once  more.— In  this  progreffive  {fate,  the  fame 
mines,  in  that  traft  of  time,  will  hardly  defray  the 
expences  of  working  them.  And,  if  mines  fhould 
be  difeovered  fo  fruitful  as  to  give  a  much  greater 

profit,  the  more  fruitful  they  may  prove,  the  fooner 
the  profit  will  ceale. 

^  have^  frequently  heard  people  deplore  the 
blindnefs  of  the  court  of  France ,  which  repulfed 
Columbus ,  when  he  made  the  propolal  of  difeovering 
the.  Indies.  This,  though  perhaps  without  defio-n, 
proved,  in  the  end,  an  aft  of  the  highefl  wifdom. 

Spain 


I 
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Spain  has  behaved  like  the  foplifh  king,  *  who  de- 
fired,  that  every  thing  he  touched  might  be  con¬ 
verted  into  gold :  And  who  was  obliged  to  beo-  of 
the  gods  to  put  an  end  to  his  mifery.  * 

V  The  companies  and  banks,  eftabliffied  in  many 
nations,  have  given  a  finifhing  ftroke  to  the  lower¬ 
ing  of  gold  and  filver,  as  a  fign  or  reprefentation  of 
riches  :  For,  by  new  fictions,  they  have  multiplied,  • 
}n  fqch  a  marfner,  th eftgns  of  wealth,  that  gold  and 
filver,  having  this  office  only  in  part,  are  become 
Jefs  precious.” -f* 

Nevertheless,  thefe  reafonings  hold  not  in  force 
agamft  all  mines,  for  fuch  as  are  found  in  the  mo-, 
tha  -country,  like  manufactures,  which  are  wrought 
upon  materials  of  our  own  production,,  are  known 

to  be  ot  great  ul'e  and  advantage  to  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

Of  fuch  nature  in  England  are  the  lead-mines 
and  tin-mines  of  Dcrbyfhire  and  Cornwall  -,  the  gold 
and  filver  mines  of  Germany  and  Hungary  j  the  iron- 
nines  ot  Sthia,  and  thefe  ot  quick-lilver  in  Idria: 
hoi  though,  in  truth,  they  hardly  produce  more 
than  one  half  of  what  defrays  the  expence  ot  work¬ 
ing  them  ;  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  they  are  the 
means  of  employing  a  great  number  of  labouring 
people,  whom  they  render  bold,  robuft,  and  hardy° 
rhefe  people,  alfo,  confume  a  large  quantity  of  fu- 
perfluous  commodities.  But  ftill  one  provilo  mufl 
be  always  borne  in  mind :  Which  is,  that  fuch  la¬ 
bours  ought  never  to  draw  men  off  from  the  culture 
of  the  field  ;  for  a  nation  cannot  be  truly  rich  that 
neglects  the  furface,  and  feeks  for  wealth  in  the 

bowels  of  the  earth. - “  The  culture  of  the  foil,”- 

fays  Montefquieu,  “  is  the  greateft  of  all  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  the  trueft  fource  of  riches.” 

This 

*  Midas. 

|  E/prit  des  Loix,  tom.  II.  1.  xxi,  C.  18. 

*  *  » •  f  4  *  >  *-  .  {  > 
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This  train  of  thinking  brings  to  mind  the  im¬ 
perfect  remembrance  of  a  iliort  ftory  or  fable  in  ai* 
p\d  Spanifh  novel-writer  ;  which  may  ferve  to  ex¬ 
plain  my  meaning  in  a  more  inftruCtive,  and,  at 
the  lame  time,  a  more  agreeable  manner,  than  I 
could  pretend  to  give  it,  without  calling  in  the 
afliftance  of  another  hand. 

When  or  where  I  met  with  this  fable  I  cannot 
fay;  but  flatter  myfelf,  that  the  defign  and  manner 
of  the  author  are  reprefented  in  the  following  nar¬ 
ration  with  tolerable  exaftnels,  at  a  diftance  of 
thirty  years  from  the  time  of  reading  it ; 

In  the  age  of  the  American  adventures ,  about  the 
year  1 5 50,  when  all  Europe  propofed  to  grow  rich  in 
a  moment,  a  Spanifh  gentleman,  one  Don  Gregorio  de 
Brice,  being  acquainted  with  fome  of  Orellana’s  com¬ 
panions,  lately  returned  from  the  River  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons,  procured  intelligence  of  a  fmall  if  and,  called  by 
the  natives  Rhadamilla.  This  little  Jpot  of  land  was 
reprefented  to  be  the  true  Hefperides  of  the  antients  ; 
for  it  abounded  with  woods,  rivulets,  pafiurage,  and 
\ gold-mines .  Nay,  the  very  floats  were  reported  to 
have  a  mixture  of  gold  in  them . 

Animated  with  this  relation,  Don  Gregorio  turned 
his  whole  eft  ate  into  money,  and  fitted  out  a  Jhip,  per - 
fuading  his  younger  brother,  Don  Eftevan,  to  join 
‘with  him  in  the  adventure .  The  latter  was  a  man  of 
a  cool  head,  and  totally  devoid  cf  ambition  and  ava¬ 
rice,  but  complied  from  mere  affe Elion  to  his  brother, 
whom  he  loved  paftionately,  having  no  other  relation. 

In  the  voyage  Don  Gregorio  touched  upon  the  coafl 
of  Barbary,  and  pur  chafed  Jlaves  to  work  in  his  'mines : 
Eftevan  bought  only  a  couple  cf  fcore  of  fheep  and  a  do¬ 
zen  of  goats,  with  two  males  of  each  kind.  Being 
ufkcd  the  reafon,  his  anfwer  was.  You,  my  brother , 
are  a  fecond  C^dl\x\,  a  man  of  a  bold  enter  prizing  genius : 
I  will  imitate  the  humble  Abel,  and  turn  p  aft  or  ;  for 

meat 
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meat  and  cloathing  muft  he  thought  of  as  well  as  the 
acquisition  of  precious  metal  It  fhall  be  my  bufmefs  to 
ft the  Part  of  provedit  or  general  for  you  and  your  la - 
bourers,  who  may  poffibly  find  gold  to  be  neither  eatable 
n°r‘i*  f-nkable.  I  will  therefore  fupply  the  company 
with  food,  and  you  fhall  pay  me  for  it  out  of  your  vaft 

Upon  this  Don  Gregorio  laughed-,  but  a  flight  air 
7  c™temPf,  "fas  intermixed  with  his  laughter.  Ah, 
h  other  f aid  he,  you  have  no  fpirit,  no  elevation  of 
jcntiment ;  that  mind  of  yours  runs  too  much  upon  vul¬ 
gar  matters.  The  man  that  has  a  mine  of  gold  com¬ 
mands  every  thing- that  this  fublunary  world  can  afford. 

f  °i  no  replied  an  old  mariner  from  the  bay  of 

.  iff,  floaking  his  head ;  there  is  a  dafh  of  good  fenfe 

~n  ^ on  ftevan  s  propofal. — It  is  fometimes  neceffary  to 
cat,  as  well  as  grow  rich. 

At  length  the  fhip  reached  the  defir edifland.  A  gold 
mine  -was  found  according  to  expectation,  and  the  produce 
thereof  made  it  worthy  to  be  called  a  Potofi  in  minia¬ 
ture.  Meanwhile  Don  Gregorio  gave  himfelf  little 
concern  aoout  bodily  fuftenance,  living  in  a  great  meafure 
ay  imagination,  and  feeding  upon  the  hopes  of  future 
abundance :  But  his  affociates  had  not  fublimity  of  fancy 
enough  to  relifh  fuch  fictitious  aliment-,  for,  after  having 
worked  all  day ,  they  were  juft  able  to  fupp  art  life  with 
a  few  fmall  fifties  hard  to  be  taken,  and  fame  ordinary 
fruits  and  vegetables,  fuch  as  could  be  found  in  the 
neighbouring  woods  and  vallies.  During  this  interim,  the 
Jhrewd  fenftble  Bifcayner,  already  mentioned,  miffed  little 
of  occafiordng  a  mutiny  without  intending  hi  For,  hav- 
ing  found  no  Jupper  in  the  fields ,  not  even  a  falad  of 
trefoil-leaves  and  thiftle-roots ,  he  fee  his  foot  on  a  lump 
of  gold  which  lay  in  the  hut,  and  'broke  out  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exclamation  :  Fatal  deceiver  of  mankind!  /aid 
he,  what  a,  i  thou  in  thyfelf? — Gladly  would  I  ex¬ 
change  twenty  fuch  lumps  of  metal  for  as  many  pounds 
of  the  worft  mutton  fed  upon  Eftremadura  turnips ! 

The. 
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The  reft  of  the  crew  conceived  the  fame  indignation  that 
the  Biicayner  did-,  hut  Don  Eftevan  compofed  the  difi 
order  by  ajfuring  them ,  that  to-morrow  he  intended  to 
kill  a  lamb  and  a  kid  three  parts  grown ,  in  order  to  give 
a  bountiful  repaft  to  the  whole  fociety. 

This  he  continued  thrice  a  week ;  and  from  that 
time  matters  went  on  very  comfortably :  For  Don  E- 
fte  van  *  fed  the  men  well,  and  cloathed  theni  with  the 
wool  of  his  jheep  and  Jkins  of  his  goats .  His  brother 
gave  an  equivalent  in  gold  for  all  that  was  pur  chafed ; 
and  that  with  a  certain  juftice  and  noblenefs  of  foul \ 
quite  peculiar  to  an  old  Caftilian, 

After  three  years  thus  fpent ,  the  men  petitioned  to 
return  to  old  Spain,  alledging ,  among  ft  other  things  , 
that  their  Jhip  ( though  a  new  one ,  when  they  fet  out ) 
would  never  be  able  to  fail  home ,  in  cafe  they  ftayed 
another  winter .  Their  wealth ,  though  of  great  va¬ 
lue ,  was  eafily  flowed,  and  a  profperous  navigation 
foon  carried  them  to  the  Canaries.  As  the  weather  ftill 
continued  fine ,  Don  Eftevan  propofed  to  his  brother  to 
fettle  their  accounts  \  but ,  when  the  whole  debt  due  to 
the  former  was  fully  perufed,  Don  Gregorio  changed 
colour ,  and ,  letting  the  papers  fall ,  O  Eftevan,  cried 
he,  I  am  a  bankrupt— I  am  undone  ! — But  my  bro¬ 
ther  has  gotten  what  I  have  loft,  and  that  is  fujficient ! 

You  are  only  miftaken,  my  dear  brother,  faid  Efte¬ 
van  coolly,  but  not  undone.  You  wanted  to  acquire 
that  wealth  inftantaneoufty,  which  Providence  decrees 
to  man  under  the  condition  of  earning  it  by  little  and  lit¬ 
tle,  with  long  per  fever  ance  and  moderate  defires ! - . 

To  gain, riches  in  a  moment  is  not  induftry,  but  gam- 
*n&-  You  acknowledge  the  error,  and  it  is  my  bufitnefs 
to  repair  your  lofs.  One  third  therefore  of  our  acquisi¬ 
tions  is  for  ever  yours ;  a  fecond  part  Jhall  be  referved 
for  my f elf ;  and  the  refidue  diftributed  to  the  Jhip9s 
company.  It  is  likewife  but  a  proper  acknowledgement 
to  the  bounty  of  Providence ,  thqt  the  Jlaves  fhould 
have  their ,  liberty ,  and  end  their  days  in  quiet  with 

you 
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you  and  me,  as  they  were  always  our  fellow-creatures', 
and  at  prefent  our  fellow-chriftians:  * 

The  moral  of  this  novel,  or  fable,  (peaks  itfelfi 
Yet,  in  all  thefe  remarks,  we  would  by  nti 
means  intend  to  be  underftood*  that  the  bringing 
great  fums  of  money  into  any  kingdom  is  the  in- 
fallible  means  of  augmenting  the  prices  of  com- 
mon  provifions,  or  an  irrefiftible  temptation  that 
neceflanly  produces  luxury,  idlenefs,  wants  real 
or  imaginary,  provided,  at  the  fame  time,  the  na¬ 
tion  thus  delcnbed  be  truly  induftrious,  and  perfe^ 
veres  in  its  mduftry,  after  fuch  wealth  is  imported. 

Neverthelels,  the  confequences  above-mentioned 
6it  leaft  as  things  ufually  happen)  are  highly  proba¬ 
ble,  and  much  to  be  guarded  againft  by  falutary 
regulations  of  the  legiflature,  and  prudent  precau¬ 
tions  in  individuals.  All  we  infill  on  is,  That 
fuch  ill  confequences  are  in  no  fenfe  necefary  and  una¬ 
voidable  ill  confequences ,  it  being  an  allowed  maxim 
in  the  fchools,  That  the  ufe  of  any  thing  (provided 
a  regulation  may  be  introduced)  ought  not  to  be 
fuperfeded  on  account  of  the  abufe  of  it. 

In  proof  of  this  let  it  be  remarked  (but  Hill  un¬ 
dercondition  a  nation  preferves  its  diligence  in  huf- 
bandiy,  trade,  mechanic  arts,  isle.)  that  provifions 
were  realonably  cheap  at  ylthens ,  even  when  agri¬ 
culture,  painting,  and  Iculpture  were  in  high 
vogue,  when  works  of  elegance  bore  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  price,  and  artifls  had  attained  furprizincr  per- 
feftion.  There  was  a  magnificence  alfo  on°fome 
public  occafions  in  the  expences  of  the  Hate.  Yet 
the  fame  Hate  (nor  is  it  ever  lpoken  of  by  the  an- 
tients  as  an  a£t  of  parfimony)  allowed  a  couple  of 
Ariftides's  relations,  that  were  reduced  to  great  po¬ 
verty,  one  drachma*  each  per  diem,  by  way  of 
maintainance  :  Which  fhews,  that,  in  the  mid  ft  of 
fo  much  public  wealth  and  iplendor,  the  provili- 

o  ns 


*  Seven-pence  three- farthing.?, 
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©ns  necelfary  for  well-fupporting  life  were  purchaf- 
able  on  eafy  terms.  The  Prytaneum  gave  his  two 
daughters  a  portion  of  3000  drachmas  *  each,  which 
was  their  whole  fortune,  for  their  father  left  them 
nothing.  They  allowed  the  fon  100  min*e  of  fil- 
ver,f  as  many  acres  of  cultivated  land,  and  half  a 
crown  and  one  penny  a  day,  by  way  of  penfion. 

At  the  fame  time  Gelon ,  who  pofleffed  only  a  part 
of  Si cily^  offered  the  Greeks ,  in  the  Perfian  faar,  a 
fupply  of  200  gallies  (of  that  fort  called  triremes) 
and  a  land  army  of  28,000  foldiers,  cavalry  and 
infantry,  under  engagement  to  maintain  them  with 
corn  gratis,  provided  he  had  the  power  granted 
him  of  commanding  this  body  of  auxiliaries.  Which 
fhews,  that  there  was  great  opulence  and  populouf- 
nefs  in  his  territories,  and  abundance  of  corn  at  a 
moderate  price. 

Thus  the  kings  of  Agrigentum  and  Syracufe  had 
great  riches,  together  with  powerful  fleets  and  ar¬ 
mies,  and  yet  fupplied  the  Romans  with  bread  at  an 
eafy  purchafe. 

Pomponius  Atticus ,  a  perfon  of  known  rank  and 
fafhion,  received  the  bell  people  of  Rome  at  his  ta¬ 
ble,  where  the  entertainment  may  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  genteel,  but  not  luxurious,  when,  at  the 
fame  time,  as  appeared  by  his  diary  of  expences, 
he  fpent  no  more  in  houfe-keeping,  than  about  24/. 
a  month.  J 

#  About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Maratbron ,  pro- 
vifions  bore  near  the  fame  moderate  price  in  ltah\ 
as  in  Greece.  An  ox  was  valued  at  10  s.  6d *  and  a 
fheep  at  13^.  or  thereabout. 

1  he  elder  Cato,  who  was  cotemporary  with  Scipio 
Africanus ,  never  expended  more  than  100  drachmas 
(or  3/.  4 s.  yd.)  on  afuit  ol  eloaths,  even  when  he  was 

con* 

*  About  £.  96  2  6. 

+  £•  322  18  4. 

%  C.  Nepos  in  Vita  Pompon,  c,  13. 
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coniul  or  general :  And  the  provifions  for  his  ordt- 
nary  table,  at  dinner,  ufually  coft  2  s.  Yet  Greece 
and  Italy  were  then  very  rich,  and  individuals  gave 

incredible  fums  for  matters  of  ornament  and  ra- 
ri  ties. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  exemplify  thefe  truths 
by  modern  inftances.  Much  money  is  pofleffed  by 
the  Chinefe ,  yet  agriculture  is  maintained  in  full  vi¬ 
gour,  and  more  refpected  by  the  government,  than 
any  other  employment.  Hence  it  happens,  that 
provifions  are  cheap  among  them,  and  field-labour¬ 
ers  are  no  where  hired  at  more  moderate  wa^es. 

'  0  which  may  be  added  a  fecond  policy  of  flate, 
which  is,  that  much  money  enters  the  kingdom', 
and  very  little  finds  its  way  abroad  ;  nor  does  the 
nation  vend  any  commodities,  but  thofe  of  its  own 
growth  or  production  ;  which  fecret  in  directing  the 

manufadtures  and  artizans  of  any  country  is  inefti- 
mable; 

It  is  probable,  that  the  price  of  provifions,  in 
England,  is  riot  fo  much  enhanced  by  the  quantity 
of  wealth  abounding  in  it,  as  from  other  afiignable 
reafons  which  I  fhall  forbear  to  mention.  Corn  is 
much  cheaper  than  it  was  in  half  the  laid  century, 
or  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  one :  And 
great  plenty  of  corn  helps  to  leflen  "the  price  of 
butchers  meat.  Rye  and  barley  bread,  at  prefent, 
are  looked  upon  with  a  fort  of  horror,  even  by  poor 
cottagers,  and  with  lome  excufe  ;  for  wheat  now  is 
as  cheap  as  rye  and  barley  were  in  former  times 
and  therefore  the  yeomanry  of  this  kingdom,  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  mixed  both  thefe 
vegetables  with  wheat  to  make  bread :  But  the  very 
name  of  this  mixture  is  now  forgotten :  *  Whilffc 
the  pure  flour  of  wheat,  made  into  bread,  was  hard¬ 
ly  tailed  but  at  court,  anti  in  the  houfes  of  the  no¬ 
bility 

*  It  was  called  wrt/7///-bread,  cjuafi  mifccllanc .  ' 
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bility  and  prime  gentry,  where  it  bore  the  name  of 
cheat . 

True  it  is,  that  moft  articles  of  fubfiftence  are 
dear  in  Holland ,  where  money  is  plentiful :  And  the 
wonder  is  they  are  not  dearer  •,  Holland  is  a  body 
kept  alive  by  the  medicines  of  Hate-policy  ;  it  con- 
lifts  of  a  fmall  fpot  of  ground,  and  that  ground  is  of 
an  intra£lable  nature,  averfe  from  agriculture. 

On  the  other  hand,  money  is  fear ce  in  Italy  and 
Germany ,  but  common  ufeful  provifions  are  dearer 
there  than  with  us ;  nay,  if  we  take  quantity  and 
quality  both,  few  travellers  will  find  a  country  where 
bread  and  butchers  meat,  upon  the  whole,,  are 
cheaper  and  better  than  in  England .  Of  courfe, 
from  all  that  has  been  faid,  wealth,  in  prudent  o-0- 
vernments,  blelfed  with  induftrious  fubjefts,  needs 
not  neceftarily  entail  fcarcity  and  dearnefs  on  the 

common  ufeful  food,  fit  and  convenient  for  funnort- 
ing  life.  1 1 


If  it  be  afked,  why  corn  is  cheaper  and  more  a- 
bundant  in  England  now,  than  it  was  fourfeore  or 
one  hundred  years  ago,  the  anfwer  is  plain,  be- 
caufe  the  legiflature  has  wifely,  in  that  refpeft,  gran¬ 
ted  the  liberty  of  exportation,  which  gives  new  life 
to  the  cultivator. 

All  thefe  remarks  lead  me  back  to  obferve,  that 
Spam  was  not  merely  ruined  by  the  acquifition  and 
importing  of  American  gold,  but  by  neglecting  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  other  arts  of  gaining  fubfiftence  at  home. 

lence  aiofe  the  true  ruin  of  Spiting  money  will  not 
promote  propagation  •  men  can  feed  on  bread,  but 
tney  cannot  feed  on  gold ;  nor  were  the  Spaniards. 
catholics  enough,  in  this  fenfe,  to  cat  the  deity  they 
adored,  but  infatuation  dazzled  that  nation,  and 
fo  it  may  many  others :  Aiming  at  too  extenfive  a 
power,  “  EJe  troequa  fes  hommes  (fays  a  fpirited  au- 
t 10r)  COrltre  des  lingo  ts,  et  aima  mieux  moiffoner  dcs 
met  ante,  cue  des  grain  cs .  Enyvrce  defes  riche  lies ,  les 

M  arts 
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arts  utiles  furent  meprifes:  La  pef ant eur  desimpots  les 
tcrafa ;  &  Jon  penple  decourage  fe  lima  d  la  ‘vaine 
gloire  &  d  V indolence”* — To  which  may  be  added 
a  combination  of  other  caufes  arifing  from  mif- 
judgment  and  ill  management ;  as  perfecutions  and 
expuifions  on  the  one  hand,  and  permitted  migra* 
lions  on  the  other-,  the  celibacy  of  the  religi- 
cus  orders  ^  the  exemption  of  the  nobility  and  gen¬ 
try  from  taxes,  and  transferring  the  intolerable 
weight  upon  the  poor  and  laborious.  All  which, 
combined  together,  made  a  writer  of  their  own 
country  obferve  (for  no  perfons  are  clearer- fighted 
than  the  fenfible  part  of  the  Spanifh  nation)  “  that 
the  people  who  failed  to  America ,  in  order  to  return 
laden  with  wealth,  would  have  done  their  country 
much  better  fervice  to  have  flayed  at  home,  and 
guided  the  plough  :  For  more  perfons  were  employ* 
ed  in  opening  mines  and  bringing  home  money* 
than  the  money,  in  effedt,  proved  worth.”  f 

Colbert  rather  depreffed  than  promoted  theinterefts 
of  France ,  when  he  conceived  a  projedl  of  enriching  it 
by  eftablifhing  a  vaft  number  of  manufactures,  £  flat¬ 
tering  himlelf  at  the  fame  time,  that,  by  making  the 
productions  of  his  manufactures  fubfervient  to  luxu¬ 
ry  and  falfely-refined  elegance,  he  fhould  multiply 
the  wealth  of  his  own  nation  by  fupplying  and 
feeding  the  extravagance  and  vanity  of  other  na¬ 
tions-,  but  fome  part  of  the  folly  happened  to  flick  where 
it  took  its  rife ,  and 'became  infellious  at  home\  which 
fhews,  that  luxury  is  an  unfortunate  fafhion  in  any 
country,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  it  prefcribes 
the  mode  to  foreigners,  and  induces  them  to  pur- 
chafe  Inch  merely  ornamental  elegancies  as  are  the 
workmanfhip  of  our  own  arrifts.  Under  the  idea 

of 

*  Police  des  Gr ai/ies ,  p*#2  27, 

•f  AlbyiertO ♦  * 

t  Memoir  e  du  Marquis  ds  Ml  RE  BEAU,  four  cone  our lr  du  Prix, 
Sec.  1761. 
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of  hoarding  up  great  ftore  of  provifions  for  the  fup- 
port  of  his  work-folks  (and  that  principally  by  ob- 
ltiufting  the  free  vent  and  exportation  of  corn) 
this  minifter  had  the  applaufe  of  the  poor,  who 

naturally  favour  any  fcheme,  real  or  imaginary,  that 

promifes  to  lower  the  price  of  bread ;  for  their  un- 
derftanchngs  can  rarely  fee  deeply  into  the  truth  of 
things  any  more  than  the  advantage  of  a  nation  in 

manner  rh  ?f  *he.mfeIves  uP°n  the  whole.  In  like 
mfn  il  h  ,hlftomns  and  Poets  loaded  the  prime 

peoDt^  ^  ParegyriC$’  as  the  true  ^ther  of  the 
people,  and  made  no  ceremony  to  depretiate  the 

pearedC°nthaf  f  ^  i But  aks !  h  ncver  tru!>’  «p- 

Pea!™>  that  trade  and  commerce,  even  in  their 
moft  flounfhing  Hate,  inriched  a  kingdom  like  the 
fohd  revenues  that  proceed  from  a  right  and  eft'ec- 
tua!  cultivation  of  the  earth.  Thu?,  though  the 
French  nation  was  intoxicated  with  the  hopes  of  im- 

S  filks  eS>  KldVih0Ugh  thef  fopphed  all  Europe 
thefnn  l  /mbroldf [es>  and  exPcnhve  trifles,  yet 
rCa  WCa  th  WaS  deficient  at  bottom.  Fa- 

periodkallv  ltST?PPearanCe  f^ently,  and  almoft 
pe  odica  y.  The  proprietors  of  landed  eftates  (for 

ttf’of  aH  °therS  -ran  int0  universal  (no 

t,0n  of  admiring  the  projeft)  thought  themfelves 
very  happy,  after  a  confiderable  trad  of  time  to 

V/2CVhCIr  rCntS  *-ftxtk  Part,  though  money  bore 
one  third  a  greater  value  than  before."  Imports  and 

SSc ely :  An/, ,  ccS 

leaft  nrfr  w/  n  lands  (n0t  beinS  ^nd,  or,  at 
ieait,  not  believed  to  anfwer  the  expences  of  r  li 

?  ,a"d  ncgkat  d  ^  li«Ie  and 

defolacStfe'  8cl  'ge"'rtrd,  in,'°  ^  “d 

tolhew,  that  the  cultSn  i!1,wh,ch,may  fuffice 
“  be  fuperfeded  by  a  paffi„„  foPc/m"tce8\Te 

t;nSruragc  bo,h’ and  ^ 

^ 2  Gne 
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One  might  expatiate  more  upon  this  fubjeCt,  but 
the  prefent  age  is  not  diipoled  to  relifli  a  chfcouile 
upon  fuch  a  topic.  Agriculture  is  held  in  lmall 
efteem  *  the  profperity  of  a  country  is  looked  up¬ 
on  as  independent  of  its  afliftances.  Depopulation 
is  not  dreaded  :  The  increafe  of  the  poor  fa  natural 
confequence  in  manufacturing  countries)  is  not  re¬ 
garded.  Men  would  be  rich  too  compendioufly ; 
The  returns  of  the  earth  are  (low,  laborious,  and  over- 
fcanty ;  whilft  great  fortunes,  acquired  too  fuddenly, 
deftroy  equality,  the  foundation  of  liberty.  —  Nay, 
the  helps  of  agriculture  muft  always  be  called  in  to 
fupport  manufactures,  either  at  a  flouriflring,  or 
languifhing  period  ;  —  fince,  in  the  latter  caie,  at 
jeaft,  not  the  ravage  of  war  will  be  found  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  poverty  than  may  be  feen  in  a  manu¬ 
facturing  town,  wjren  any  unforefeen  unforttfnate 
accident  flops  the  vent  of  the  manufacture.  But. I 
fhall  leave  a  full  examination  of  thefe  points  to  wri¬ 
ters  of  greater  fpirit  and  underftanding.  The  Mar¬ 
quis  de°Mirebeau  (in  a  land  not  very  famous  for  free¬ 
dom)  fpeaks  thus  on  the  occafion  :  “  Lesmauxpo- 
litiques ”  (dit-il)  font  tons  contagieux :  Peutctre  que  /’ 
epidemic  ejl  dans  nctre  voifmage.  A  tout  hafardje  parts 
d  I  univers.  £>ue  cenx  qui  ont  fufcite  ma  uoix,  me 
pardonnent  P  extenfton  de  mcs  organes !  + 

But  thefe  topics  are  far  beyond  my  ftrength  to 
undertake.  I  tremble  to  touch  them,  as  Dares  did, 
when  Entcllus  threw  down  upon  the  ground,  before 

the  combatants,  the  gauntlets  of  Eryx,  It  may  be¬ 
come 


*  “  Certainly  we  are  all  afraid”  (fays  Blythe )  “  left  our 
plenty  ft.ould  be  our  ruin,  or  elfe  men  that  ftudy  fo  much  to  get 
eftates  at  fecond-hand  one  from  another,  would  rather  ftnve  to 

gain  them  at  firft-hand  out  of  the  earth*” 

bnprever  improved,  40.  1653,  p.  1 27. 

This  remark  feems  to  be  copied  from  Columella  : 

Super  eft  unum  genus  liberak  fcf  ingenuum  rei  famiharis  augend# 
qiiod  ex  agricolatione  contingit.  L.  i.  in  Proann. 

Memoir e  pour  concourir  au  Prixj  &c*  I7^1?  P*  2  -H* 
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come  me  rather  to  fay,  with  one  of  the  moil  ufeful 
and  fenfible  writers  among  the  antients, 

/ 

Sed  quid  ego  infr^eno  volitare  per  aether  a  curfu 

Paflus  equos  audax ,  fublimi  tramite  rapt  os  ? 
*********** 

Me  mea  Calliope  cura  leviore  vagantem 
'  Jam  revocat ,  parvoque  jubet  decurrere  gyro , 

Et  fecum  gracili  conned  ere  carmina  floy ' 

Shy#  canat  inter  opus  fmifa  modulante  put  at  or , 

P endulus  arbujlis ,  olitor  viridantibus  hortis . 

Columell.  de  Mortis^  v.  21 6, 


How  durft  I  raffily  urge  my  freed s  to, rife. 

And  whirl  th’  adventurous  chariot  thro’  the  fkies?— . 
Me  my  Calliope ,  with  tender  care, 

Recalls,  to  trifle  in  a  fafer  (phere : 

Me.  ffiort  excurfions  luit,  fore-warn’d  to  tread  1 
A  modeft  path,  by  tim’rous  fancy  led,  L 

And  fpin  plain  georgics  ot  an  humbler  thread  :  j 
Nature’s  effufions  !  uninform’d  by  art. 

Untaught  by  books,  and  recent  from  the  heart, 
The  primer’s  ditty ;  which  he  chaunts  with  dee, 
Imbofom’d  in  the  foliage  of  a  tree  !  * 

.  flere>  therefore,  I  ffiall  ftop  my  courfe,  having 
mbarqued  on  a  gentle  ftream,  but  finding  myfelf 
approaching,  by  degrees,*  to  the  main  ocean.  Be- 
lides,  without  entering  deeply  into  thfefe  great  na¬ 
tional  difficulties,  my  meaning  is  partly  different 

M  3  ’  from 


..  -t  •  olumella  hved  not  a  great  many  vears  after  Virgil's 
time,  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  this  beautiful  poem,  on ‘"the 
cutweaj gardens,  which  feems  to  be  a  continuation  of  Virril's 
Georgies,  according  to  Virgil9?  own  plan  (ns  may  be  fecn  in  a 
note  t°  page  92)  has  never  yet  been  translated  by  any  of  our 

tbl  not  he'  -P°etSi  •  1  fu^P0lc>  what  deterred  them  was 

fuL  of  7  n  eXP,TCnC  ln  m2tt^S  °f  CuIture>  and  “’e  d:ffi- 

ueau  of!  8  S  '  tn'C  MmCS  °‘  'he  P'ants  whkh  our  2Uthor 
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from  that  of  the  French  writer  above  cited ;  conf®- 
quently  I  fiiall  repeat  what  has  been  before  men¬ 
tioned  by  me,  and  continue  to  remark,  that  agri¬ 
culture,  trade,  and  commerce,  muff  be  all  cherilh- 
ed,  counter-balanced,  and  harmonized  in  every 
well-governed  and  flourifhing  ftate;  and,  when  fuch 
is  the  cafe,  any  induflrious  and  virtuous  nation  may 
diipenfe  with  the  abfence  of  Potofi ,  and  all  its  mines. 

for  thole  riches,”  fays  Montefquieu ,  are  of  a  bad 
kind,  ct  that  depend  upon  accidental  circumftances, 
and  not  upon  the  induftry  of  a  people,  and  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  their  lands.” 

When  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  of  Bambouch , 
in  Africa ,  was  difcovered,  about  the  year  1716,  the 
land  gave  earneftof  abounding  as  much  in  gold  as 
Peru ,  Mexico ,  and  Brafil :  f  or  gold,  according  to’ 
the  relations  of  the  firft  adventurers,  might  be  col¬ 
lected  and  gathered  up  without  digging  •,  and,  as 
Ovid  faid  of  the  earth,  when  touched  by  Midasy 

- -  Saxum  quoque  palluit  auro ; 

But  the  foil  washarfh,  fcurfy,  and  unprolific,  hard¬ 
ly  affording  the  common  neceffaries  of  life ;  fo  that 
the  inhabitants  were  half  ftarved,  and  extremely  mi-, 
ferable. 

Nay,  what  is  ftill  more  remarkable  (as  will  ap* 
pear  upon  perufing  the  author  laft  cited)  “  nolaft- 
ing,  folid,  and  ufeful  wealth  can  be  expe&ed,  even 
from  the  fine  arts  themfelves,  *  if  they  fupply,  in 
general,  the  ornaments  of  luxury  ;  and  more  efpe- 
cially,  if  we  live  in  an  age,  like  the  prefent  one, 

•  made  up  of  calculations,  tarifs,  intereft,  flocks,  and 
agios,  f  All  fuch  political  heat  is  of  an  heCtical  na¬ 
ture, 

*  See  the  fame  propofition  confirmed  in  the  Numbers  cf  Man¬ 
kind. 

t  Laxitas  mundi,  &  rerum  amplitudo  damno  fuit. - Poft- 

qtuin  nil  magis  ornabat  quam  cenfus,  Sc  captatio  in  quoeftu  fer- 

tiliffimo. 
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ture,  and,  at  length,  circulates  tainted  juices  thro* 
the  blood.” 

“  In  the  midft  of  the  darknefs,”  continues  he, 
4C  of  this  univerfal  idolatry ,  agriculture  might  have 
been  extinguifhed,  if  its  nature  had  been  capable 
of  fuch  extinction :  But,  as  the  art  we  are  here  fpeak- 
ing  of  fubmitted  with  refignation  to  her  boifterous 
invaders,  fo  humility  and  modefty  concealed  her  in 
part  from  the  difdainful  eyes  of  her  conquerors. 
And,  indeed,  what  better  terms  could  jhe  expeCt, 
being  of  a  mild,  benevolent,  communicative  difpo- 
fition,  defiring  nothing  but  what  fhe  had  dearly  earn¬ 
ed  by  her  labours,  fubfziting  folely  on  the  gifts  of 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  naturally  endued  with 
fo  much  diffidence,  as  never  to  prefume  to  reafon, 

except  from  experience  and  matters  of  ’faCt  ? - 

Neverthelefs,  as  reproduction,  according  to  the  uni¬ 
form  revolution  of  nature’s  laws,  is  the  child  of  pu¬ 
trefaction,  agriculture,  the  common  and  neceflary 
mother  of  all,  will  again  affume  a  fecond  life,  and 
fhake  off  the  yoke  of  iervitude.  Thus  fhe  revived, 
in  the  laft  century,  amongft  the  » 

■ - -  “  Penitus  tote  divifos  erbe  BritannosP * 


From  this  paHage  or  Virgil ,  it  feems  natural  to 
obferve,  that  our  nation  appeared,  in.  the  poet’s  eyes, 
to  be  as  far  removed  from  the  true  knowledge  of 
agriculture,  as  from  the  then  civilized  and  cultiva¬ 
ted  parts  ot  Europe.  Nor  does  it  appear,  thtit  he 
had  any  notion  of  our  kindly  temperament  of  air, 
or  of  the  ftrength  and  richnefs  of  our  foil. 

But  our  countryman,  Cowley ,  Virgil s  lawful  fuc- 
ccflor  in  georgical  writings,  has  fupplied  what  the 

M.  4  great 


tiliflimo,  pefluin  iere  vitae  pretia.- Cum  voluptas  cccpcrit  vivere, 
vitaipfadefnt.  Plin.  Hijt  Nat . 

*  Memoire  du  Mar  quit  ^  M  r  r  E  c  e  a  v,  adreiTc  a  la  Societe  de 
Herne,  1700,  p.  230-235. 
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great  mafter  was  not  enabled  to  mention,  and  given 
us  no  unpleafing  pidlure  of  the  natural  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  our  happy  ifland,  with  refpedt  to  hufbandry  •, 
lo  that,  if  I  here  make  a  flight  digreffion,  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  pardoned  me  upon  eafy  terms,  being  a  fort 
of  tribute  juftly  due  to  one’s  native  country. 

Cowley9 s  delcription  is  as  follows ;  and  I,  the  ra¬ 
ther,  cite  the  paffage  at  length,  as  the  poem  is  fcarce, 
and  printed  feparately  from  our  author’s  works  : 

Herculeas  metas  inter  magnique  Columbi 
Fufoum.orbem,  medio  longe  jacet  Insula  ponto, 
foRTUNATARUM  pulcherrima  ;  quam  beat  i  ngens 
Nature  favor ,  id  mira  indulgentia  cedi. 

Non  illic  piacidum ,  conftans ,  folidumque  ferenum 
Importuna  cohors ,  venti  pluviteque  lacejfunt . 

Solus  odoratis  alarum  molliter  auris 
Plaudit  humum  Zephyrus ,  fcecundoque  incubat  anno. 
Non  III  am  trijli  nubes  lachrymofa  maerdque 
Pafcit  aqua ,  tacito  faturat  fedrore  benignus 
ZEther ,  id  fuccis  vitalibus  ajlra  faginant.  * — 
Perpetuum  id  nullo  violabile  frigere  regnum 
Occupat  hie  modicis  defenfa  caloribus  aft  as ^  -f 
Ditior  autumno ,  vere  id formofi'or  ipfo  ;  — 

Hie  locuples  nullis  conturbat  menfibus  arbor , 

Sed  frondes  fraud  id  fores  fruftufque  ferentem 
Omnis  lata  videt ,  videt  omni  Cynthia  vultu  ; 

Plurima  nec  tribuens ,  quadam  negat  invida ,  mere 
Noftrati  j  hie  eadem  femper  fert  omnia  tellus.  J  . 

Of 


*  In  the  age  our  author  writ,  all  plants  were  fuppofed  to  be 
under  planetary  influences.  As  opinions  are  changed,  we  have 
varied  the  idea  in  our  tranflation,  * 


i*  A AA’  ctitl  £h (pvgtio  ‘hiyv'&vziovlccq  a^lca; 

Olxtccvls  d/iyaiv  dva.\v)(i\v  uv§gu 7ry$. 

But  from  the  breexy  deep  the  blcfs’d  inhale 
The  fragrant  murmurs  of  the  weftern  gale. 

Couleius  de  Plantis,  1.  v.  v.  50. 


Homer. 
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'  Of  which  the  reader  may  be  pleafed  to  accept 
this  imperfedl  tranflation : 

Between  th’  Herculean  Streights  renown’d  of  oldy 
And  a  new  world,  whofe  earth  is  ting’d  with  gold, 
A  beauteous  Isle  emerges  in  the  welt, 

Happieft  of  ev’ry  ifland,  ftyl’d  the  blejl ! 

Heav’n  gave  it  fofter  fkies  and  milder  air, 

And  nature  nurs’d  it  with  a  mother’s  care  : 

Nor  florms,  nor  tempefls,  break  its  calm  repofe ; 
But  the  whole  year  in  equal  tenour  flows  : 

W  hilft  Zephyr  gently  fpreads  his  rofeate  wings, 

Or  broods  prolific  o’er  congenial  fprings. 

No  acrid  moifture,  no  malignant  rain. 

Falls  from  the  flatt’ring  fkies,  and  falls  in  vain; 
But  foft’ ring  fhow’rs  refrefh  the  peafant’s  toil, 

And  air’s  foft  influence  vivifies  the  foil. 

Here  fullen  winter  abdicates  the  throne. 

And  leeks  Cimmerian  realms,  by  birth  his  own  ; 
Perpetual  fummer  reigns  perpetual  king. 

Richer  than  autumn,  lovelier  than  the  fpring. 

The  trees  are  cloath’d  with  verdure  all  the  year  : 

At  once  they  bud,  they  bloffom,  and  they  bear. 
Nature  lurveys  with  joy  the  profp’rous  plains ; 

She  gives  not  much  like  many  and  part  detains  ; 

The  care  of  nature  is  unvarying  care. 

And  the  fame  earth  bears  all  things  ev’ry  year. 

^  Our  author  afterwards  obferves  (as  a  mark  of  di¬ 
vine  favour  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  incitement  to 
human  induftry  on  the  other)  that  mod  foreign  ve¬ 
getables  may  be  naturalized  in  our  happy  iflaud  : 

$ 

Plant*  alibi  left* - - 

- Hie  nullo  tempore  cejfant . 

I  have  already  made  fome  apology  for  my  feem- 
ing  partiality  towards  this  author,  whenever  he 

1  *  treats 

.  *  \ 


■» 
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treats  upon  georgical  fubjedts ;  which  he  under¬ 
stood  in  a  more  elegant,  as  well  as  more  fcientifi- 
cal  manner,  than  any  man  fince  the  days  of  Virgil j 
and,  by  all  accounts  it  has  been  in  my  power  to 
colled  concerning  him,  I  may  fafely  venture  to  in¬ 
scribe  to  his  memory  the  beautiful  verfes  which 
Statius  addrefied  to  his  friend  Atedius-,  (which  can 
hardly  be  exceeded,  except  by  Cowley's  own  verfes 
confecrated  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  William  Harvey:) 

Tu  cujus  placido  pofuere  in  pectore  fedem 
Blandus  honos :  hilarifque  (tamen  cum  pondere) 

virtus  •, 

_  »  ^ 

Cui  nec  pigra  quies,  ncc  iniqua  potentia,  nec  fpes 
Improba,  fed  medius  per  honefta  &  dulcia  limes. 
Incorrupte  fidem  !  nullos  experte  tumultus ; 

Et  fecrete  palam  qui  digeris  ordine  vitam  ! 

Idem  auri  lacilis  contemptor,  &  optimus  idem 
Condere  divitias,  opibufque  immittere  lucem  ! — • 

But  here  a  premature  death  cuts  off  a  part, 
which  one  would  wifh  that  Providence  had  made 
his  portion ! 

/  *.  M 

lilac  longum  florens  animi  morumque  juventa, 
Iliacos  square  fenes,  &  vincere  perfta. 

Sylv.  Tu.  ii. 

Itvis  hard  to  fay,  whether  Cowley ,  when  he  drew 
his  pidture  of  England ,  had  Homer's  defcription  of 
the  if! and  of  Ithaca  in  his  eye  or  not:  For  he  leems 
partly  to  have  copied  the  account  of  the  gardens  of 
Alcinousm  thefeventhOi>#j;  but  certain  it  is,  that our 
country-man’s  verfes  will  l'uffer  no  difgrace,  though 
they  are  placed  in  the  fame  or  next  page  with  thofe 
of  the  Grecian  poet.  The  paflage  relating  to  Itha¬ 
ca  will  be  found  in  the  thirteenth  Book  of  the 


%  .  ’  p  # 
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Odyffey,  when  Minerva ,  having  caff  a  mift  over 
Ulyjfes’s  eyes,  defcribes  to  him  his  native  country: 

•  >  .  v4*  '  / 

Thou  feeft  an  ifland,  not  to  thofe  unknown 
Whofe  hills  are  brighten’d  by  the  rifing  fun, 
Nor  thofe  who,  plac’d  beneath  his  utmolt  reign. 

Behold  him  finking  in  the  weftern  main. - 

Earth,  not  ungrateful  to  the  peafant’s  pain. 
Suffices  fulnefs  to  the  fwelling  grain  : 

The  loaded  trees  their  various  fruits  produce, 
And  cluft’ring  grapes  afford  the  gen’rous  juice ; 
Woods  crown  our  mountains,  and  in  ev’ry  grove 
The  bounding  goats  and  frifking  heifers  rove  *, 
Soft  rains  and  kindly  dews  refrelh  the  field, 

And  rifing  Iprings  eternal  verdure  yield  *. 

Pope. 
I  could 


*  . - pahx  TTCtXfe)' 

HjXEv  ocr ot  vx'iec-1  r  ye  feo»  re, 

He)  0 CCj\  pC£T97TlO‘9c  GJoli  ^O(p0>  ye^OcVra'  ■  —  ■  • 

Ex  |X£V  cl(  01  o-Tr®*  d&atp a]©-,  Iv  &  re  oTxO- 
Tr/verai  ctm  o  r  eSafe  e  a  re  egey* 

Aey)@ci’&>  ctyaSr,  >C.  (2ti(3oi&>*‘  s're  yxv  vM 

Ustvloey,  &  cc£$£A,oi  eTTr^jatoe  rffapeucev. 

OATES.N^ 

What  Pliny  (hid  of  Italy  may  be  applied  with  equal  propriety 
to  England :  “  l.rgo  in  toto  orbe,  &  quacunque  cceli  convexiras 
vergit,  pulcherrima  eft  omnium  regio,  rebuique  mcrito  Princi¬ 
pe™  obtinens,  reftrix  parenfque  mundi  altera;  viris,  feeminis 
ducibus,  milmbus,  fervitiis,  artium  pneftantia,  ingeniorum  cla- 
ntatibus,  jam  fitu  ac  falubritate  ca-li  atque  temperie,  acccifix 
cunflarum  gentium  facili,  litoribus  portuofis,  benigno  ventorum 
afflatu.— — aquarum  copia,  nemorum  falubritate,  montium  arti- 
cul.s  ammahum  innocentia,  foli  fertilitate,  pabuli  (militate 

flan  bus ’’  ^  qU°  Vita  n0n  dcbeat>  nu<quam  eft  pn- 

«  Salve,  magna  parens  fntgum,  Saturnia  tellus, 

Magna  virum .  1  ibi  res  antique  laudis  &  artis 
Jngrcdior,  fhndtos  aufus  rccludcre  fontes.” 

Virg.  Georg.  II.  173. 

Nor 
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I  could  no-ways  deny  myfelf  the  pleafure  of  giv¬ 
ing  Cowley's  defcription  of  our  beloved  native  coun¬ 
try  •  but,  as  l'ome  abatements  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  brilliant  failles  of  a  poetical  imagination,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  remark  in  plain  profe,  That 
our  country,  in  one  particular  refpedt  amongft 
others,  is  as  happily  circumftanced  as  any  tra&of 
land  upon  the  face  of  the  earth :  For  it  is  not  fer¬ 
tile  enough  to  make  men  indolent,  nor  barren  to 
inch  a  degree,  as  even  to  deny  grateful,  if  not  am¬ 
ple,  returns  to  the  induftnous  cultivator.  In  a 
woid,  it  enjoys  the  fortunate  medium  between  fer¬ 
tility  and  barrenneis,  or  (to  fpeak  more  properly) 
between  eaiy  and  difficult  culture:  Inclining  rather 
to  the  fide  cf  difficulty ,  and  affording  opportunity 
iufficient  for  ind'uftry  and  improvements  :  Which 
is  juft  the  circumftance  a  perfon  would  wiffi  for, 
who  truly  underftands  the  good  of  his  country.  — 
Rich  foils  inf ufe  eafe  and  indolence  into  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  fometimes  (in  cafes  of  war  and  dan¬ 
ger)  an  undue  fondnefs  for  the  prefervation  of 
life  ;  whereas  a  country,  fomewhat  difficult  to  be 
cultivated  (and  where  men  are  obliged  to  procure  with 
labour  what  the  earth  refutes  them  either  by  fponta- 
neous  or  even  an  eafy  growth)  fuch  a  country,  I 
fay,  contributes,  by  way  of  compenfation,  to  ren¬ 
der  its  occupiers  induftrious,  fober,  inured  to  hard- 
fhips,  courageous,  and  fit  for  military  fervice. 
And  hence  it  has  been  remarked  in  the  German  ar¬ 
mies,  that  the  Saxons  (if  you  except  fuch  as  live  in 
the  mine-diftridts  of  Saxony)  the  inhabitants  of  the 
duchy  of  Magdeburg ,  and  the  ' Lower  Palatinate , 

make 

Nor  ought  we  to  forget  here  a  fimilar  pafFage  in  Euripides* 

Ovf>nv)v  vrrtg  yv<;  tv>  XiX9a./j.svcy, 

Iv  h!  p-ya.v  <m V£,  «7e  ydfxoc  avpmlvZr 

II  cf  A(t[cc  t e  xct?Xi<ra 

T*f  yz  Oiteccg  itlccv^x  rVlS’yosVGlAEf* 
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make  not  fo  good  foldiers  as  thofe  who  are  taken 
from  parts  of  the  empire,  where  the  culture  of  the 
earth  is  more  difficult.— Of  this  we  have  a  plain 
proof  in  the  laft  century.  When  the  prince  of  Phaltz - 
burg  marched  eighteen  thoufand  £0777?/;/^  into  Ger¬ 
many,  for  the  affiftance  of  Ferdinand  II,  theie  ele¬ 
gant  troops,  during  their  half-year’s  campaign,  per¬ 
formed  nothing,  but,  having  loft  two  thirds  of  their 
numbers,  without  exchanging  a  blow,  returned  in- 
glorioufly  to  their  wonted  indolence,  eafe,  and  plen¬ 
ty,  in  the  rich  plains  and  vallies  of  Luneville  and 
Nanci. 

Indolence,  without  plenty,  has  been  known  to 
produce  fuch  effects  as  thofe  laft  defcribed.  Thus 
the  Spanijh  land-forces  are  pufillanimous,  improvi¬ 
dent,  and  inadtive,  having  never  been  much  accus¬ 
tomed,  either  to  domeftic  or  hufbandry  labour, 
whilft  the  natives  of  the  felf-fame  country,  inured  to 
the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  a  naval  life,  afcend,  by 
degrees,  to  the  true  antient  Cajlikan  fpirit  of  gene¬ 
rous  thinking  and'hercifm. - 

Having  thus  finifhed  the  greater  part  of  my  ob- 
fervations,  with  regard  to  the  fubjedt  of  my  firft  Ef- 
fay,  I  fhall  only  take  notice,  that  my  iecond  Efiay 
(and  whatever  elfe  I  may  happen  to  write,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  hufbandry)  is  intended  to  be  merely  of  a 
practical  nature,  or  deduced  from  matters  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  myfelf  or  others,  care  having  been  taken 
to  admit  no  hypothefis,  or  even  conjecture,  with¬ 
out  being  fpecifted  as  fuch :  No  chymical  obferva- 
tions,  or  mathematical  reafonings }  and  that  from 
a  perfuafion,  that  hufbandry  receives  few  affiftan- 
ces,  except  from  natural  fagacity  and  matters  of 
fadt.  Speculations  and  feeming  conclu  lions,  not 
foundea  on  experience  and  pradtice,  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  prifm,  which  varies  objedts  and  colours, 
according  to  the  guidance  of  the  hand  that  holds  it. 

** - for  thefe  reafons,  I  have  made  hufbandmen 

(that 
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(that  is  to  fay,  fuch  of  them  as  I  have  known  to 
e  nien  experience,  good  obfervation,  ftronp- 
parts,  and  weaned  from  prejudice)  my  firft  and  al- 
moit  only  critics  through  the  courfe  of  this  work : 
And  have  liftened  to  their  remarks,  not  only  with 
attention,  but  docility;  being  fenfible  that  many  a 

jff,  S°n;us?r  of  this  fort,  lives  concealed  in  a 
thatched  dwelling :  And,  therefore,  we  may  com¬ 
pare  luch  huibanditien  to  feme  of  the  oaks7 which 
grow  on  their  farms;  the  bark  is  rough,  thick 

Td '’tc'Uent  round  timber  Ues 

ra  ol!-f  /wlin  that  I  could  have  received  written  af- 
fiftances  from  them ;  for  there  is  more  plain,  ftrono-, 
unadorned  ienfe,  more  native  truth,  genuine  beau- 

/’  fm  f°  ld  Tatter  °f  fad’  in  the  writings  of  Ga- 
bml  Planes,  de  Paliffy ,  k  fieur  Giauque,  and  Peter 

Corner,  _  than  in  the  well-turned  periods  of  a  French 
academician. 

I  fhall  next  obferve,  by  way  of  caution  to  the 
reader,  that  we  are  too  apt  to  give  the  name  of  mo¬ 
dern  improvements  to  antient  practices  of  hufban- 
dry,  upon  their  being  revived  amongft  us ;  for  ma- 

^  ,UL  invenj10ns  Jiave  been  (in  great  part,  at 
Jeaitj  loit,  or  forgotten  unaccountably,  defidia  re¬ 
rum,  internecione  memdKa  indutta ;  and  hence  it  will 
appear,  to  all  perfons  converfant  in  books  of  agri¬ 
culture,  that  neither  we,  nor  our  neighbours*3  in 
foreign  countries,  have  made  fo  many  difeoveries 
and  improvements,  for  a  century  paft,  as  one  is 
apt  to  imagine  at  firft  fight.  It  is  therefore  the 
bufinefs  of  a  candid  writer  to  be  jitft  to  the  pre- 

ient  ag< ,  and  not  unjujl  to  preceding*  ao*es  CT‘ ull 

has  no  right,  or  even  pretenfion,  o&f  laying  claim 

to 


*  Th.e  fn,n  f.  t,iefe  ];ad  been  a  flop-keeper,  the  fecond  was  a 
fcttir,  the  third  is  a  little  farmer,  and  the  fourth  a  day-labourer. 
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to  the  drill-plough ,  *  which  had  been  ufed  in  fe- 
veral  European  countries,  almoft  half  a  century 

before  he  fet  pen  to  paper. - Nay,  our  ingenious 

countryman,  Gabriel  Plattes ,  feems  to  have  had 
fome  idea  of  an  inftrument  almoft  of  a  fimilar  na¬ 
ture,  during  the  reigns  of  James ,  or  Charles  I,  tho* 
his  book  was  not  publifhed  till  the  times  of  the  com¬ 
mon-wealth.  And,  indeed,  I  believe  all  good  huf- 
bandmen,  in  all  ages,  had  a  notion  that  wheat 
fhould  be  fown  or  fet  at  diftances,  and  thofe  con- 
fiderable  ones.  The  main  perfection  of  f owing  ^  fays 
Pliny ,  is  to  difperfe  the  feeds  equally,  f  This  notion 
he  received  from  Xenophon.  J 
• — Nor  owe  we  the  field-turnips  to  T ull ,  but  the  Flem¬ 
ings :  And  that  as  long  ago  as  in  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century. — The  nature  of  all  forts  of  manures, 
was,  at  that  time,  perfectly  well  underftood, - - 

Fold- 

*  An  account  of  the  Spanijb  fembrador  was  publifhed  by 
jthe  Earl  of  Sandwich,  foon  after  the  reftoration.  Sec  Philofoph. 
Franfaft.  N°.  62. 

After  all  pofiible  refearches,  I  find  it  difficult  to  determine 
what  nation  claims  the  credit  of  inventing  the  drill-plough.  It  is 
certain,  that  Lord  Sandwich  is  miftaken,  in  faying  that  Luca- 
tello  invented  it ;  he  only  was  the  firft  Spaniard  that  learned  to 
manage  it  from  an  Aujh-ian  engineer,  about  the  year  1660.  See 
CJJay  II.  Se£l.  30.  How  long,  therefore,  the  Attflrians  were  in 
pofTeffion  of  this  fecret,  before  they  imparted  it  to  the  Spaniards, 
is  a  circumftance  not  eafy  to  be  afeertained.  Thus  much  may 
be  depended  upon,  that  Hartlib  mentions  a  drill-plough,  by 
name,  nine  years  before  the  Spaniards  boafted  of  their  fembra- 
dcr;  See  Legacy,,  p.  10,  1631  ;  Blythe  aifo  knew  it,  and  fays 
exprefsly,  that  it  ploughed,  fowed,  and  harrowed,  at  one  and 
the  fame  time.  Improver  improved,  1633. 

.  ^  *s  edually  hard  to  afeertain,  how  long  the  Cbinefe  have  been 
in  pofTeffion  of  a  drill-plough,  but,  in  all  probability,  for  many 
ages.  An  exaft^model  of  one  (where  the  contrivance  is  no¬ 
ways  contemptible)  was  fent  to  the  keeper  of  the  feals  in  France 
by  father  d'lncamville ,  and  a  print  of  it  may  be  feen  in  the 
Culture  desTerres,  tom.  II.  p  190. 

f  Artis  eft  equalitcr  fpargere,  1.  xviii.  c.  24. 

£  In  Q$ecmcm, 
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Folding  fheep,  and  wheel-ploughs,  were  thorough, 
ly  known  in  England ,  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
"V  III. —  Columella ,  and  the  Greek  geoponic  writers, 
faw  the  advantage  of  a  compoft^dunghil ,  and  that,  in 
all  probability,  better  than  we  do. 

Nay,  in  here  and  there  an  inftance,  our  induftry 
has  been  inferior  to  that  of  our  predecefifers :  Or, 
at  leaft,  it  may  be  obferved,  Prifcorum  aut  curafer - 
til  or  aut  induflria  felicior  fuit.  We  plough  lefs,  and 
fow  later  than  they  did.*  Marie  (the  moftlafting 
and  cheap  of  all  manures,  which  may  be  found  in 
numberlefs  parifhes  throughout  this  kingdom)  is 
known,  and  ufed  much  lefs,  at  prefent,  than  in  the 
two  preceding  centuries.  In  a  word,  few  manures 
of  much  confequence  have  been  lately  difeovered, 
except  peat-afhes  *,  the  fowing  of  which  is  confined 
within  a  circle  of  20  miles  diameter,  though  peat 
(of  more  or  lefs  valuable  kinds)  is  tojbe  found  in 
moft  counties  of  our  three  kingdoms. 

I  fhall  finifh  my.  remarks  under  this  article  with 
one  collateral  inftance,  which  is,  that  not  only  the 
idea,  but  adlual  introdu&ion  of  parifh  work-houfel \ 
(“  for  the  more  profitable  employment  of  the  half 
difabled  poor,  or  fuch  as  are  too  young  or  old  for 
works  of  agriculture”)  was  a  fcheme,  of  which  the 
honour  is  due  to  Thomas  Firmin ,  a  moft  ufeful  citi¬ 
zen  in  thefe  refpedts.  f  But,  before  Firming  time, 
many  other  national  improvements  of  the  like  kind, 
which  have  fince  been  fecretly  purloined  by  modern 
authors,  may  be  feen,  at  large,  in  a  fcarce  curious 
pamphlet,  publifhed  in  the  year  i663,  under  the 

title 

*  No  people  venture  wheat  into  the  ground  fo  late  as  the 
Englijb.  The  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  all  the  inhabitans  along 
the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  ifles  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  fow  it  in  September,  and  the  beginning  of  October.  The 
Germans  and  Flemings,  fi  om  the  end  of  Augujl  to  mid  Odober, 
and  the  French  ufually  finifh  at  the  fame  time. 

t  Some  Propofals  for  the  Employment  of  the  Poor,  by  T.  F.  40. 

1 68 1,  p.  8o,  fcfj. 
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title  of  England’s  Wants  ;  humbly  offered  to  the 
confideration  of  all  good  patriots  in  both  Houfes  of  Par¬ 
liament:  “  Where  the  propofer  offers  to  contribute  his 
utmofl  fervice,  and  to  be  ready,  whensoever  he  fhall 
be  called  by  any  committee  appointed  to  debate  or 
confider  any  of  the  faid  propolals.” 

But  to  return  from  public  (economics ,  in  general, 
to  matters  of  agriculture. 

It  is  certain,  we  have  lhewn  more  fkill  than  our 
anceftors,  in  the  method  of  fowing  grafs-feeds  alone , 
and  not  intermingling  them  with  ipring  corn  :  *  As 
alfo  in  the  hand-hoeing  of  turnips ;  which  pradlice 
agrees  perfe&ly  well  with  the  prefent  opinion  of 
loofening  the  earth,  keeping  plants  clean,  and  giv¬ 
ing  them  room.  To  thefe  two' improvements  may 
be  added  the  new  treatife  of  introducing  into  the 
field  all  annual  crops  in  rows,  fuch  as  lavoys,  win¬ 
ter  cabbages,  German  or  cabbage  turnips,  &c.  for 
the  better  fupport  of  cattle  in  winter  :  As  alfo  the 
art  of  horfe-hoeing  •,  the  improvements  made  by  fo¬ 
reigners  upon  Tulls  inftruments  of  hufbandry  ;  the 
dnli-rake  of  M.  Vandusfel \  the  method  of  trans¬ 
planting  lucerne  ♦,  and  reftoring  old  paftu rages  with¬ 
out  laying  them  down  in  corn ;  as  difeovered  and 
delivered  to  us  by  M,  de  Chateauvieux . 

Upon  the  whole,  «  though  it  is  certain  that  the 
antients  and  moderns  have  difeovered  much,  yet  it 

is  no-ways  certain  they  have  difeovered  all.”  -j-  _ 

But  one  of  the  principal  objects,  in  our  new  me¬ 
thod  of  culture,  is  to  recommend  induftry,  neat- 
nefs,  and  the  extirpation  of  weeds,  to  all  promo¬ 
ters  of  agriculture,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  •,  “  for, 
tne  more  the  hujbandman  thinks  fit  to  imitate  the 
pradtice  of  the  gardener ,  in  turning  the  foil  and 
keeping  the  earth  free  from  weeds,  the  better  talt- 

N  ed 

% 
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ed  will  his  crops  prove,  and  the  more  luxuriant : 
To  his  own  private  emolument  in  particular”  (ac¬ 
cording  to  a  remark  of  Sir  R .  JVeJlon)  “  as  well  as 
the  advantage  of  fociety  in  general.” 

Notwithstanding  I  look  with  pleafure  upon  geor- 
gical  writings,  compofed  by  fcholars  bleffed  with  fine 
parts  and  lively  imaginations,  yet,  at  the  fame  time, 
I  take  not  the  leaft  offence  at  certain  inaccuracies  in 
ftyle  and phyfical  knowledge,  when  I  perufe  the  hus¬ 
bandry- writings  of  downright  yeomen  and  farmers*, 
whilft,  at  the  fame  time,  more  faftidious  critics  may 
fpare  themfelves  the  pains  of  giving  vent  to  their 
remarks,  merely  becaufe  thefe  plain  fenfible  au¬ 
thors  may  never  have  heard  who  a  critic  is,  nor 
would  they  regard  h'im,  if  they  heard  his  remarks. — 
The  EMHEIPIA  &  ATTOYIA*  of  Diofcorides  are 
an  irrefragable  anfwer  to  thefe  holiday-obfervers.  — 
Such  a  plain  practical  author,  as  Gabriel  Plattes , 
pays  his  little  contingent  to  the  republic  of  know¬ 
ledge,  with  a  bit  of  unftamped  real  bullion,  whilft 
the  vain-glorious  man  of  fcience  throws  down  an 
heap  of  glittering  counters,  which  are  gold  to  the 
eye,  but  lead  to  the  touch-ftone. 

As  I  have  endeavoured  to  pay  fo  much  attention 
to  experienced  hufbandmen,  of  courfe,  I  have  fhewn 
no  great  attachment  to  thofe  ingenious  writers  whom 
foreigners  juftly  ftyle  agriculteurs  du  cabinet .  Vairo, 
Catoy  Virgil ,  Columella ,  and,  perhaps,  Palladhis ,  were 
all  perfect  matters  of  practical  hulbandry  •,  but  forry 
I  am,  to  remark,  that  fo  much  cannot  be  faid  of  Pliny 
the  naturalift  (though  he  was  very  lenfible  of  the 
fault  here  complained  off)  nor  of  the  Greek  geopo - 
nic  authors.  Therefore,  though  I  have  cited  them 
occasionally,  where  more  observing  hufbandmen 
are  Silent,  yet  the  reader  is  always  defired  to  call  in 

the 

*  Experience  Sc  ocular  obferuation. 

-I  Philofophis  potius  quam  agricolis  fcripfifTe  pofiunt  videri. 

Plin.  Nat.  Hiji.  L.  xviii.  c,  4. 
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the  affiftances  of  his  own  experience,  in  order  to 
corroborate  or  invalidate  many  things  they  have 

aflerted  dilperfedly  through  the  courfe  of  their  writ¬ 
ings. 

O 

Indeed,  the  collector  of  the  geoponic  pieces  (by 
fome  fuppofed  to  be  Cajfian )  has  made  a  very  fenfi- 
We  apology  upon  this  occafion,  and  we  ought,  in 
jultice,  to  allow  it  full  force  :  “  Mod  relations  of 
the  luperftitious  and  fabulous  caft,  fays  he,  are  de¬ 
livered  down  to  us  from  antiquity :  And  many  of 
them  del'erve  to  be  rejected  as  unworthy  of  belief; 
on  this  account,  I  exhort  my  readers  to  pay  no  re- 
gaid  or  attention  to  them  ;  lince,  for  my  own  part, 
I  only  inferted  them,  for  rear  of  being  thought  not 

to  have  read  all  that  has  been  written  upon  die  fub- 
jeft.”* 

The  moderns,  even  in  theie  more  enlightened 
ages,  have  their  fuperftitions,  prejudices,  and  ig¬ 
norances,  in  common  with  the  antients.  The  ter¬ 
rors  of  the  hag  and  fbrew-moufe  are  not  as  yet  to¬ 
tally  eradicated  from  country  minds  in  various  na¬ 
tions.  Our  farmers  ftill  believe  a  change  of  [peeks 
in  grain  after  fowing :  And  fome  of  them  aflert, 
that  a  field  of  corn  will  always  be  blafted,  if  a  bar¬ 
berry-tree  grows  f  in  one  of  the  hedges  that  furround 
it ;  nay,  no  longer  ago  than  the  year  1 749,  I  faw 
three  witches  hanging  on  a  gallows  upon  the  banks 
°f.  t'ic  torrent  Sannd,^  in  the  Aujlrian  dominions 

N  2  f0’ 
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veop . .  v..  x^. 

J.  I  p/“'  *■  Tm*. 

■  }  lhe  Sa”,,a>  a.bout  4  miles  to  the  Couth-cad:  of  Cilley,  falls 
into  the  W,a  river  well  known  to  the  generality  of  leaders. 
C  n  account  of  its  violence,  rapidity,  and  frequent  inundations, 
rt  is  called,  by  the  Germans,  DIE  SAW,  or  the  wild  Jo- w, 

which 
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for  having  raifed  tempefts  and  hurricanes  during  the 
time  of  harveft  (as  the  people  alledged)  infomuch 
that  the  crop  was  almoft  totally  ruined. — The  Swifs, 
though  a  well-meaning  religious  nation,  think  hemp 
will  never  profper,  except  it  be  fown  on  Good-Fri- 
day. 

In  the  next  place  it  has  been  found,  by  long  ex¬ 
perience,  that  fome  addrefs  and  management  muff 
be  ufed,  before  you  can  make  a  convert  of  any  com¬ 
mon  hufbandman,  or  wean  him  from  his  antient 
habitudes  and  prejudices.  Therefore  lead  him  into 
all  improvements  gently.  Bear  a  part  of  his  charges 
in  a  new  experiment,  and  take  care  that  he  begins 
in  fmalL  At  firft  he  may  think  meanly  of  your  abi¬ 
lities  in  country  affairs,  and,  like  the  groom  and 
farmer,  conceive  a  notion,  that  it  is  impoffible  for 
a  gentleman  to  underftand  fuch  matters.  Outward 
refpeCt  preferved,  he  may,  perhaps,  laugh  at  you 
in  private  •  as  the  Roman  peafants  laughed  at  Ho¬ 
race^  glebas  £5?  faxa  movent em  *,  and  the  good  people 
of  Ithaca  (if  old  De  Serres  may  be  believed)  thought 
UlyJJes  difcompofed  in  his  intellects,  when  he  fowed 
fait  by  way  of  manure. — Or,  which  is  ftill  ftronger, 
and,  perhaps,  may  be  the  real  truth  lurking  at  bot¬ 
tom, 

which  terrifies  the  hufbandman,  and  ruins  great  part  of  his  la¬ 
bours.  W  hen  I  had  feen  the  ravages  made  by  this  torrent  (at 
lcait,  from  Laubach  to  Jgram,  the  capitals  of  Carniola  and  Cro¬ 
atia)  I  was  almoft  induced  to  conclude,  that  the  antient  inhabi¬ 
tants  had  named  this  river  Die  Saw,  in  allufion  to  the  defeription 
of  the  Calydonian  boar  in  the  ftory  of  Meleager  : 

Sus  erat,  infeftae  vindex,  ultorque  Dianar. 

Nunc  matura  merit  fleturi  vota  coloni, 

Et  Cererem  in  fpicis  i'ntercipit ;  area  fruftra, 

Et  fruftra  expectant  promifias  horrea  mefies. 

Sternuntur  gravidi  longo  cum  palmite  foetus, 

Baccaque  cum  ramis  femper' frondentis  oliva?. 

Sasvit  &  in  pecudes. 

DifFugiunt  populi,  nec  fefe  in  mcenibus  urbis 
EfTe  putajit  tutos. 

Ovid.  Met.  1,  viii.  v.  272,  ifc. 
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tom,  the  hufbandman  and  the  bailiff  both  know 
full  well  it  is  not  for  their  intereft  that  a  gentle¬ 
man  Ihould  be  intelligent  in  matters  of  hufbandry. 

Gentle  ufage,  experience,  and  profit,  will  foon 
bring  men  into  better  difpofitions :  But,  be  careful, 
they  never  dilcover  that  you  have  a  fovereign  con¬ 
tempt  for  their  notions  and  practice  in  agriculture  : 
For  this  will  fruftrate  the  effect  of  all  your  good 
leilons  at  once.  T  herefore,  in  the  prelent  cafe, 
nothing  but  time,  kind  perfuafions,  and  matter  of 
fa£t,  can  bring  about  a  change  of  opinions.  —  We 
may  obierve  farther,  that  it  is  not  unreafonable  to 
hope,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  natural  enough  to 
conclude,  from  the  present  and  future  necelhty  of 
things,  that  agriculture  will  foon  be  better  under¬ 
stood  by  us,  and  make  confiderable  advances  :  Ef- 
pecially  amongft  that  valuable  fet  of  men,  the  coun¬ 
try  gentry  of  moderate  eflates ;  who  are  the  main 
fupport  of  every  kingdom,  and  formerly  abounded 
more  in  this  country,  than  in  half  Europe.  In  an- 
tient  times,  the  fame  eftates  kept  in  the  fame  fami¬ 
ly  tor  a  great  number  of  years  ;  but  the  misfortune, 
at  prefent,  is,  that  the  tranfitions  of  property  arc 

over  rapid,  and  too  many  family  feats  have  changed 
their  owners :  ° 


P  eteres  jam  migravere  coloni. 


Of  which  the  principal  caufes  feem  to  be  thefe  that 
joliow  :  An  ignorance  in  country  gentlemen  (even 
to  attestation)  concerning  the  nature  and  culture  of 
t  leir  own  lands,  their  only  true  and  real  fupport  •* 
A  love  for  ikew  and  expence  beyond  their  dreum- 
ltances ;  and  a  vain  attempt  to  rival  a  fet  of  peo- 

3  pie 


*  It  was  Pliny's  opinion,  that  a  man  of  fortune  ou»ht  to  be 

Nat.  Hiji.  1.  xviii.  c.  6. 
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pie  grown  rich  by  manufactures  and  commerce,  and 
opulent  in  treasures  depolited  in  public  refervoirs, 
where  the  payments  are  periodical  and  certain, 
without  the  deduction  of  land-tax,*  poor’s  rates, 
repairs,  &V.— Happy  are  thofe,  whofe  annual  income 
is  not  liable  to  be  affeCted  with  inclemency  of  fea- 
fons,  Ioffes,  or  frauds  from  tenants,  or  a  circum- 
ftance  equally  mortifying,  which  is  having  fome- 
times  no  tenants  at  all !  Almolt  every  thing  can 
hurt  the  land-holder,  +  and  only  few  things  hurt  the 
moneyed  poffeffor. 

It 

*  <c  All  taxes  fall  chiefly  on  the  landed  intereft.  —  For  every 
new  tax  the  confumer  muff  be  railed  one  quarter  in  the  price  of 
the  things  taxed.  It  is  plain  the  merchant,  tradefman,  or  manu¬ 
facturer,  neither  can,  nor  will  pay  this :  For,  if  he  pays  a  quar¬ 
ter  more  for  commodities  than  he  did,  he  will  fell  them  at  a 
price  proportionably  raifed.  The  poor  labourer  and  handi- 
craft’s-man  cannot  :  For  he  juft  lives  from  hand  to  mouth  al¬ 
ready,  and  all  his  food,  cloathing,  and  utenfils,  cofting  a  quarter 
more  than  they  did  before,  either  his  wages  mull  rife  with  the 
•price  of  things,  to  make  him  live  ;  or  elfe,  not  being  able  to  main¬ 
tain  himfelf  and  family  by  his  labour,  he  comes  to  the  parifh,  and 
then  the  land  bears  the  burthen  a  heavier  way.  If  the  labourer’s 
wages  be  raifed  in  proportion  to  the  increafed  rates  of  things, 
the  farmer  who  pays  a  quarter  more  for  wages,  as  well  as  all 
other  things,  vvhilft  he  fells  his  corn  and  wool  either  at  the  fame 
rate,  or  lower,  at  the  market  (fince  the  tax  laid  upon  it  makes 
people  lefs  forward  to  buy)  muft  either  have  his  rent  abated,  or 
elfe  break  and  run  away  in  his  landlord’s  debt:  And  fo  the 
vearly  value  of  the  land  is  brought  down.  And  who  then  pays 
the  tax  at  the  year  s  end,  but  the  landlord  ?”  Locke  s  Confederate 
on  lovuering  lntercfe,  p.  29* 

“  When  a  nation  is  running  to  decay  and  ruin,  the  merchant 
and  monied  man,  do  what  you  can,  will  be  fure  to  farve  laft.  ’ 

•  Idem,  vol.  II.  p.  27. 

t  “  Taxes  however  contrived,  and  out  of  whofe  hand  foever 
immediately  taken,  do,  in  a  country  where  the  great  fund  is 
land,  for  the  moft  part  terminate  upon  land.  IVhatfoeajer  the 
people  is  chiefly  maintained  by ,  that  the  government  fupports  it- 
felfon.  Nay,  perhaps,  it  will  be  found,  that  thofe  taxes  which 
feem  lcaft  to  affeft  land,  will,  moft  furely  of  all  others,  fall  the 
rents.  — ■  And,  tho’  the  land-holder  pays  not  this  tax  immediate¬ 
ly  out  of  his  own  purfe,  yet  his  purfe  will  find  it  by  a  greater 

want 
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It  was  partly  with  a  view  to  promote  the  well¬ 
being  of  fuch  country  gentlemen  as  have  been  above 
deferibed,  and  another  valuable  clafs  of  people, 
called  th e  yeomanry,  that  thefe  E flays  were  compo- 
fed ;  and  here  it  is  only  to  be  wifhed,  that  men 
would  come  into  the  ftudy  and  improvements  of 
hufbandry,  merely  from  choice,  and  a  principle  of 
good  fenle  and  oeconomy,  inftead  of  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  fo  one  time  or  other  by  the  urgency  of 
their  affairs,  fince,  then,  their  attempts  will  be  al¬ 
ways  languid,  and,  perhaps,  infufficient  to  remove 
the  diftemper.  It  is  too  late  to  underftand  agri¬ 
culture,  when  the  land  is  gone,  or  going,  upon 
which  that  art  ought  to  be  employed.  Nay,  the 
knowledge  of  it,  at  fuch  a  time,  will  afford  no¬ 
thing  more  than  the  poor  confolation,  which  Face 
mentions  in  the  alchemift,  who,  when  the  labora- 
tary  was  blown  up,  and  all  vifionary  hopes  evapora¬ 
ted,  comforted  himfelf  and  comrade  with  faying, 
cc  Fhat  there  was  juft  mercury  enough  left  to  cure  the 
itch.93 

At  the  fame  time  that  we  advife  country  gentle¬ 
men  to  ftudy  agriculture,  we  defire  them  likewife, 
not  to  conflder  it  as  an  illiberal  or  fervile  employ- 

N  4  ment, 


want  of  money,  at  the  end  of  the  year. — This  is  a  fettled  and 
lading  evil  that  will  flick  upon  him  beyond  the  prefen t  pay- 
ment*  5  Locke ,  ut  fupra,  vol.  II.  fol.  p.  27. 

<l  In  all  countries,  whofe  fund  is  land,  the  public  charge  of 
the  government  will  be  laid  upon  land,  and  nothing  elfe  :  There, 
at  lad,  it  will  terminate.  1  he  merchant,  do  what  you  can,  u  ill 

not  bear  it ;  the  labourer  cannot ;  and  therefore  the  land  holder 
mull.  Lay  the  taxes  how  you  will  (and  that  even  in  Holland,  lb 
famous  for  trade)  the  land  every -where  bears  the  greater  fhare  of 
the  burthen.”  7<W.  p.  29. 

Whenever  a  nation  declines  from  its  ahtient  profpr  rity,  the 
land-holder  feels  the  firll  fymptoms  of  diforder,  then  the  la- 
bouier,  artifl,  and  under-workman,  and,  laltly,  the  trader,  the 
monied  man,  and  the  merchant.  Jn  thisconfills  the  difference  ; 
all  fuller  :  Some  a  little  fooner,  gnd  others  a  little  later. 
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ment,  for  that  would  be  to  contradict  the  opinion 
and  practice  of  all  great,  wife,  and  polite  perfons 
in  antient  ages  ;  but  one  caution  we  beg  leave  to 
lay  down  as  indifpenfably  requifite  towards  explain¬ 
ing  our  meaning  and  intention  throughout  thefe  Ef- 
fays,  which  is,  that  above  all  things  they  hurt  not 
their  fortunes  by  extenfive  undertakino-s,  or  chime¬ 
rical  projects,  at  firft  fetting  out. - That  not  only 

felf-opinion  and  private  conjecture,  but  even  rea- 
fon,  chemiftry,  and  natural  philofophy  fhould  be¬ 
come  the  difciples  of  experience.  *— And  that  all  ex¬ 
periments  ought  to  be  verified  firft  in  fmall,  as  well 
as  repeated  often,  before  men  proceed  to  make  at¬ 
tempts  in  large. 

^  Agriculture  would  foon  carry  another  afpeCt  in 
this  kingdom,  if  every  gentleman  were  a  true  rural 
ceconomift,  according  to  the  fenfe  of  the  antient 
writers  on  hufbandry  :  That  is,  if  he  applied  him-’ 
felf  ferioufly  to  underftand  the  nature,  as  well  as 
the  different  fpecies  of  lands  which  he  pofiefies,  in 
order  to  prepare  rightly  his  arable  and  pafture  fields 
for  the  reception  of  fuch  grain  or  grafs-feeds  as  he 
propofes  to  cultivate,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  knows 
when  and  how  to  apply  thole  manures  that  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  and  demands  of  the 
foil.  In  particular  all'o,  he  ought  to  underftand 
the  nature  of  his  grafles  and  hay,  in  order  to  give 
each  beaft  that  food  which  is  moft  nourifhing,  as 
well  as  moft  agreeable  to  its  kind  •,  till,  at  leno-th, 
he  acquires  a  degree  of  experience  and  knowledge, 
which  will  prove,  upon  the  whole,  a  fafe  guide,  and 
but  rarely  fallible.— From  that  moment  he  emanci¬ 
pates  himfelf  (almoft  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  in 
the  prefent  inftancc)  from  falfe  maxims,  prejudice, 
the  force  of  cuftom,  and  influences  of  other  men  in 
matters  of  hufbandry. 

It 

*  Xenofhont.  Occor.cm.  c.  12.  ft  ft.  3,  4. 
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It  is  hardly  poffible,  but  that  a  gentleman  mult 
lofe  by  hufbandry,  except  he  understands  it :  For, 
in  cafe  he  is  not  lb  happy  as  to  be  mailer  of  the  bu- 
finefs,  he  plays  with  fharpers,  and  fuffers  according¬ 
ly. — But  the  affair  of  gentlemens  being  prime  ma¬ 
nagers  of  their  own  eflates  in  hand,  without  placing 
much  trull  in  bailiffs  or  fervants,  fhall  be  confider- 
ed,  more  at  large,  in  the  introductory  part  of  the 
next  Essay.  I  will  therefore,  in  this  place,  only 

mention  one  authority  drawn  from  great  anti¬ 
quity. 

Xenophon ,  in  his  Treatife  of  0 economics  (which  I 
take  to  be  one  of  the  plainefl  and  mofl  fenfible  per¬ 
formances  amongfl  the  writings  of  the  antients)  tells 
us  it  was  a  fixed  rule,  with  one  of  the  bell  huf- 
bandmen  we  have  upon  record,  to  be,  as  it  were, 

the  fchool-mafler  of  his  own  bailiff - “  When 

you  Hand  in  need  of  a  good  lubflitute  and  manager 
in  hufbandry-affairs,”  fays  Socrates  to  Ifchomachus , 
“  do  you,  as  in  matters  of  architecture,  &c.  at¬ 
tempt  to  procure  the  mofl  fkilful  perfon  you  can 
hear  of  in  that  way,  or  do  you  inflrud  fome  one  of 
your  own  people,  to  the  bell  of  your  judgment  ?” 
“  Go°d  Socrates  f  anfwered  Ifchomachus ,  ct  I  endeavour 
to  leach  them  myfelf  For  the  man,  to  whom  I  thus 
en trull  the  management  of  my  affairs,  will  know 
better,  in  my  abfence,  how  to  carry  on  every  work 
to  my  liking,  than  one  who  already  fuppofes  him- 
felf  a  matter  of  all  that  I  want  to  fee  performed. 
And,.  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  1  have  experience 
fufficient  to  let  men  to  work,  and  condudt  them 
through  the  progrefs  of  that  work,  I  therefore 

conclude  I  am  able  to  teach  a  perfon  what  I  can 
do  myfelf.”* 

.  But  the  laft  argument  our  author  touches  upon 
is  a  very  important  one :  “  It  is  impoffible,”  fays 
he,  c  but  upon  fome  occafions  we  mutt* call  in  the 

aflif- 

*  Xf. nophont.  Occonom.  c.  12.  fcft.  3,  4. 
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affi fiances  of  others ;  bur,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  in- 
difpenfably  neceffary  to  underiland  agriculture  in 
our  own  perlbns,  for  we  can  never  inftruft  a  man 
to  ule  the  fame  diligence  for  another,  that  he  would 
for  himfelf.” 

However,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  remember,  that, 
when  any  confiderable  improvements  are  made  by 
a  farmer,  we  are  often  perfuaded  to  raife  his  rent 
too  loon,  and,  like  eaftern  monarchs,  tax  his  in- 
duftry,  and  punifh  him  for  growing  wealthy.  This 
is  unkind,  as  well  as  impolitic  ufage  :  For,  the  more 
iuch  an  hufbandman  gains,  the  more,  generally 
fpeaking,  he  becomes  vigilant,  frugal,  and  induf- 
trious.  In  proportion  as  the  farmer  thrives,  the 
land  improves :  And  this  is  the  meaning  of  the 
French  proverb,  Tant  vaut  T  homme ,  tant  vaui  la 
terre.  Such  a  man,  being  once  placed  above  the 
reach  of  want,  has  the  means  of  hiring  better  fer- 
vants,  and  maintaining  a  larger  flock  of  cattle  ;  — 
making  or  purchafing  manures  •,  —  trying  experi¬ 
ments,  or  devifing  improvements.  In  proportion 
as  he  cultivates  more  land,  he  acquires  more  know¬ 
ledge,  and  gains  greater  profit :  Till,  at  length, 
lie  begins  to  love  hufbandry,  and  values  himfelf  on 
aprofeffion  which  increafes  his  little  ftore,  and  gra¬ 
tifies  his  vanity  into  the  bargain.  Under  fuch  a  cul¬ 
tivator,  you  fee,  in  one  place,  wafte  lands  render¬ 
ed  arable,  or  converted  into  artificial  paftures  *,  this 
is  a  true  conqueft :  An  acquifition  and  appropria¬ 
tion,  which  enriches  his  landlord  and  himfelf,  but 
injures  no  man  !  In  another  place,  he  fertilizes  a 
parched  foil  by  floating  it,  or  bringing  little  dreams 
to  run  through  it,  feed,  and  cloath  it  with  whole- 
fo  me  verdure  ;  or  elfe  drains  morafies,  where  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  lame  water  is  a  nufance,  and  decorates 
the  foil  with  rich  crops  of  ufeful  vegetables,  as  flax, 
hops,  cole,  rape,  inltead  of  flags,  rnofs,  ruffles, 
and  brambles.  —  Such  a  tenant  ought  to  be  patro¬ 
nized. 
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nized,  and  not  difcouraged.  For  every  edate, 
brought  thus  into  heart  (as  the  countryman  exprefles 
it)  may  be  continued  on  the  fame,  or  a  like  footing, 
eafily  and  cheaply,  for  a  confiderable  number  of 
years.  So  that  the  rent  of  the  edate,  when  occu¬ 
pied  by  another,  at  this  man’s  death,  may  be  in- 
creafed,  in  all  probability,  10 percent. 

It  is  therefore  of  dangerous  confequence  to  per- 
fuade  great  men,  minilters,  and  princes,  that  po¬ 
verty  is  advantageous  to  poor  farmers,  and  that 
want  and  diftrefies  animate  their  activity  ;  that  ne~ 
ceffity  will  make  them  docile  and  tradable,  and 
that  they  may  pafs  through  the  dage  of  life  belt, 
when  they  are  laden  with  the  heavieft  burthens ; 
whereas  it  is  well  known,  that  the  poor  hufband- 
man  can  fleer  hi s  courfe  fuccefsfully  enough  with¬ 
out  carrying  fuch  a  weight  of  ballad. 

Let  us  therefore  charitably  place  this  matter  in 
another  light,  and,  if  farmers,  who  literally  fupport 
the  heat  of  the  day,  are  fo  unhappy  as  not  to  fhare 
the  efteem  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  yet  they 
have  a  claim,  ac  lcalt,  to  tne  favour  of  minilters, 
and  the  protection  of  princes ;  for,  though  there 
may  be  fubjeCts  of  more  confpicuous  talents,  yet 

two  thirds  of  mankind  will  be  found  lels  ufeful  to 
fociety. 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  appear,  by  various  re¬ 
marks  traced  from  the  fountain’s  head,  and  fop. 
ported  by  teftimonies  and  authorities,  that  the 
kingdoms  of  England,  France ,  £s?r.  have  made 
fewer  hufbandry  improvements,  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  pad,  than  one  is  apt  to  imagine  at 
nrit  fight.  T.  his  hint  has  been  fuggeded  by  us  al¬ 
ready,  and  feveral  opportunities  fhall  be  taken  to 
enforce  it  occafionally. 


In 
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In  a  word,  it  is  my  private  opinion,  that  agri¬ 
culture  is,  and  ever  will  be,  in  an  improvable  ftate  :  * 
And  lure  the  importance  of  the  fubjedt  becomes 
underilandings  that  are  by  a  thoufand  degrees  fu- 
perior  to  mine ;  for  men  of  the  very  firft  rate  ge¬ 
nius,  in  all  ages,  have  written  on  hulbandry.  — 
Varro,  who  flourilhed  before  Virgil,  recounts,  in 
the  Epiitle  Dedicatory  to  his  wife  Fundania ,  fifty 
profe- writers  upon  that  art  (whofe  works  were  then 
extant)  and  two  poets,  namely,  He/sod  and  Mene- 
tt cites  y  not  to  mention  (continues  he)  the  lminenfc 
work  of  Mn go  the  Carthaginian ,  written  in  the  Pu- 
language,  but  tranflated  into  Greek  by  Caffius 
Dionyfuis  of  Utica ,  and  abridged  afterwards  in  fix- 
books,  for  the  ufe  of  king  Deiotarus. 

In  behalf  of  my  own  Eflays,  I  fhall  not  prefume 
to  fay  a  fingle  word.  If  they  are  good,  they  will 
work  their  own  way  fooner  or  later ;  if  they  are 
bad,  nothing  can  defend  them.  Eefides,  every  a- 
poiogy,  made  by  authors,  is  little  more  than  arming 
an  ill-natured  critic  to  their  difadvantage.  ° 

I  bad  two  principal  intentions  in  writing  this  and 
the  following  Lfifay.  The  firfi  was  to  exhort  the 
inhabitants  of  my  native  country  to  carry  on  and 
maintain  that  fuperiority  in  hufbandry,  which  they 
have  hitherto  pofTeffed  without  a  rival ;  and  conti¬ 
nue  to  advance,  in  proportion  as  our  bufy  neigh¬ 
bours,  the  French ,  are  emulous  to  overtake  us : 
And  the  rather,  as  we  mull  all  be  fenfible,  that  in- 
duftry,  in  agriculture,  will  render  all  nations  more 
happy,  populous,  wealthy,  and  virtuous. 

My  fecond  intention  was  to  try,  if  it  were  pofh- 
ble,  to  enrich  the  poor  honeft  induftrious  hufband- 
man  •,  and  that  particularly  in  the  culture  of  lucerne.  ' 
My  attempts  in  this  relpect  (in  regard  to  them) 

have 

*  Nutt  urn  firth  u  rrflat  operis,  multtonque  rpjtahh  ;  ncc  ulli  na- 
to  pelt  mille  fecula  preduditur  occafio  aliquid  adjicienJi. 

Plin. 
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have  not  hitherto  anfwered  the  earficftnefs  of  my 
willies  :  For,  after  various  and  repeated  trials,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  plant, 
that  more  induflry  and  expence  are  required,  than 
fuch  perfons  are  willing,  or  able  to  give.  But,  at 
the  fame  time,  there  is  good  reafon  to  hope,  that 
future  cultivators  (with  greater  {kill,  and  with  the 
fame  kind  intentions)  may  happily  hit  upon  fome 
expedient,  which  may  effedtuate,  with  cheapnefs 

and  facility,  what  I  have  hitherto  in  vain  fought 
for.  * 

I  have  ever  looked  upon  the  pGor  laborious  huf- 
bandman,  as  a  molt  ufeful  being  in  all  focieties  *, 
and  happy  would  it  be,  if  we  could  contribute  to 
enrich  him  and  the  land-pofleffor  at  the  fame  time  ; 
which  muft  always  happen,  if  hulbandry  be  carried 
on  in  the  manner  it  ought  to  be.  I  am  here  fpeak- 
ing  chiefly  of  the  lo weft  clafs  of  hufbandmen,  the 
little  farmers,  who  rent  30  or  40/.  a. year.  Such  a 
man  works  and  fares  harder,  and  is,  in  effect,  poor¬ 
er  than  the  day-labourer  he  employs.  An  huf- 
bandman,  thus  circumltanced,  is,  beyond  difpute, 
a  worthy  objedt  of  our  commiferation  and  affiftance! 
Fie  is  an  ufeful,  though  invifible,  wlieel  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  of  Hate.  •  .  4 

Venerable  Thomas  a  Kempt s  goes  farther  upon 
this  at  tick  ;  the  poor  hujbandman ,  lays  he,  who  lives 
honeftly ,  and  cultivates  his  land  induftrioujly ,  is  better 
than  a  proud  phi  1 ofopher ,  who  negletts  him f elf  and  flu- 
dies  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies .  Or,  as  the 
paffage  has  oeen  imitated  by  a  modern  hand  : 


I  he  men  of  fcicnce  aim  themfelves  to  fhow, 

f  nCidn<^W  w,uit  imports  them  not  to  know ; 

VVhilft  flie  poor  peafant,  that  with  daily  care 

Improves  his  lands,  and  offers  I  leav’n  his  pray’r, 
\\  lth  confcious  boldnefs  may  produce  his  face 
V  here  proud  philofophers  fliall  want  a  place. 

1  Modern 
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Modern  writers  in  agriculture,  far  from  poffelT- 
ing  the  genius  of  Virgil,  have  neither  his  patience 
nor  perleverance ;  for  he,  who  had  no  equal  in 
hufbandry -writings,  (either  as  to  matter  or  elegance 
of  compofition)  employed  feven  years  in  compofmg 
and  completing  his  Georgies ,  which,  as  fome  have 
computed,  was  almoft  the  fame  thing,  as  if  he 
had  let  afide  a  day  for  the  finifhing  of  each  line. 
“  Now>  though  the  poets  of  the  prefent  age,”  fays 
Dry  den  y  c<*  were  to  take  the  fame  pains,  yet  they 

can  never  expert  the  fame  immortality.” _ Nay 

the  very  language  they  write  in,  will  not  admit 
iiich  lort  of  perfertion.  He  built  with  marble,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  ule  a  crumbling,  perilhing  kind 
of  leone.  But,  without  taking  in  luch  confidera- 
tions,  what  Pater  cuius  fays  of  Homer ,  as  an  Epic- 
writer,  may  be  applied  to  Virgil  as  a  writer  of 
Georgies:  Nec  ante  ilium,  quern  imitaretur,  neque  pojl 
ilium  qui  eum  imitari  pofjit,  inventus  eji. 

Let  the  praife  therefore  of  truly  corrert  and  fpi- 
rited  writings,  in  matters  of  hufbandry,  remain  in¬ 
ti  rely  in  the  pofTeffion  of  Virgil  without  a  rival. 

d  rue  it  is,  that  we  moderns  may  copy  his  indul- 
tiy*  but  can  hardly  expert,  that  one  glimpfe  of 
his  genius  will  fhine  upon  us.  Statius  has  exprefled 
our  fentiments  upon  this  occafion,  both  with  refpert 
to  poets  and  writers  on  agriculture ;  and  has  told 
us  the  molt  that  can  be  experted,  which  is  only 
the  little  ambition  of  hoping  to  do  well.  Elis 
words  are  thefe  in  his  epiftle  to  Marcellus : 

* - tenues  ignavo  pollice  chordas 

Pulfo,  Maroneique  fedens  in  margine  templi 
Sumo  animum,  &c  magni  tumulis  accanto  magiftri. 

Sylv.  lib.  iv. 


Columella 
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Columella  *  and  Cowley  were  poets  likewife  *, 
and  have  written  on  agriculture,  without  being 
equalled  by  any  moderns,  in  point  of  judicioufnefs, 
exaftnefs,  and  precifion.  For  truth,  in  mafterly 
hands,  will  always  be  truth,  whether  it  be  deliver¬ 
ed  in  verfe  or  prole*,  with  this  recommendation  ad¬ 
ded  in  the  former  inftance : 


Gratior  eft  pulcro  veniens  de  corpore. 


Men  of  a  caft  and  genius  like  the  authors  laft 
mentioned  are  generally  fond  of  country-retire¬ 
ments  and  folitude,  and  thus  gain  frequent  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  obferving  diligently  tiie  vegetable  world. 
Thus  Virgil  in  particular  proceeds  purely  upon 
matter  of  faff,  if  we  except  the  equivocal  genera¬ 
tion  of  bees  in  the  fable  of  Anftveus  £  •  for  in  truth 
he  had  fund  enough  to  work  upon  from  his  own 
obfervations  and  experience  || :  Wliillt  Pliny  and 
others  entertain  us  with  little  more  than  anecdotes 
and  hear-fays. 

4 

Virgil  was  certainly  a  true  mailer  of  practical 
agriculture :  For  he  cultivated  his  own  ellate, 
till  he  was  thirty  years  old.  The  firll  bent 
of  his  genius  led  him  to  liulbandry,  and  in  all 
probability  the  folitude  and  contemplation  that  at¬ 
tend  fuch  a  life  called  forth  his  poetical  powers. 

And 


*  Lib.  x.  de  Hortis. 

+  De  Plantis. 

t  E  was  currently  believed  by  men  of  the  bell  fenfc  in  Vir- 
gu  s  time,  that  bees  were  of  equivocal  generation.  Ovid  re- 
coida  it  in  (what  I  had  almoll  called)  the  divine  i'pcech  of  Pytha- 
ds  >  an(f  a£am  mentions  the  faft  in  his  own  perfon. 

mi  *  rr  r  Fti/h  lib.  11*. 

x  he  paflage  fi. rfl  alluded  to  is  as  follows  i 


t 

•IVlactatos  obrue  tauros. 


(Cognita  res  ufu  elii  de  putri  vifeere  paflim 

,,  porigerx  nafcuntur  apes. -  Met.  lib.  xv.  36+. 

|j  Hence  Columella  calls  him  Vatcm  Vf.  R  I  SSI  MUM,  vclllt 
Qraculum.  J)t,  Rt.  Rujh  jib.  p  c. 
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And  here  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  his  coun¬ 
trymen  have  ever  paid  him  due  honours  (and  that 
with  the  moft  accurate  diftin&ion)  not  only  as  a 
poet ,  but  as  an  hujbandman :  For  his  Georgies  to  this 
very  day  are  the  ground-work  of  all  Italian  agri¬ 
culture,  and  his  rules  and  precepts  are  followed 
(traditionally  at  leaft)  by  thofe  who  never  read 
him,  or  heard  of  him.  It  is  no-ways  likely  that  he 
pitched  on  fo  humble  a  fubjeCl,  with  a  view  of 
difplaying  his  fuperior  talents  in  poetry  ;  nor  am  I 
inclined  to  think,  that  he  thought  Hefiod  fo  for¬ 
midable  a  writer,  as  to  be  ambitious  of  eclipfing 
him :  It  rather  feems  probable,  that  he  writ  the 
Georgies  from  a  fincere  defire  to  ferve  his  country ,  *  at 
a  time  when  inteftine  wars  had  thrown  a  damp 
upon  agriculture;  difficulties  and  difeouragements 
bringing  about  difufe,  till  (which  is  natural  enough) 
the  art  itfelf  fell  into  negleCt  and  contempt.  Nor 
is  it  improbable,  but  that  Maecenas,  who  was  a 
better  politician  than  moft  people  imagine,  encou¬ 
raged  his  poet  in  this  undertaking.  * - • 

But,  letting  afide  the  laft  conlideration  as  partly 
conjectural,  the  fame  caufes  produced  the  fame  effeftf 
in  our  country.  The  civil  wars,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I,  brought  agriculture  firft  into  diftrefs,  and 
then  into  difefteem  :  But,  the  moment  the  fury  of 
bloodfhed  ceafed,  a  fet  of  firft-rate  writers  ftarted 
up  at  once,  not  by  compaCt,  but  (as  it  were)  by 
natural  inftinCt,  in  behalt  of  expiring  agriculture. 
Nor  have  thefe  authors  been  equalled  fince  that  pe¬ 
riod  :  Such,  for  inftance,  were  Hartlib ,  Plattes , 
Child ,  Beati ,  Blythe ,  &c.  Cromwell  feized  the  lucky 
incident,  and,  as  far  as  a  certain  penury  of  temper 
would  allow  him,  was  a  Maecenas  too,  for  he  bellow¬ 
ed  a  pcnfion  on  Hartlib ,  and  was  generous,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  to  fome  other  hufbandry-writers.  In  fo  do¬ 
ing  he  gained  popularity  like  a  man  of  parts,  and, 

at 

*  Ignarcf^uc  viae  mecum  miferatus  agrajies .  Georg.  I.  v.  41. 
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at  the  fame  time,  proved  ferviceable  to  the  nation, 
at  leaft  in  this  particular. 

As  the  poets  (agreeably  to  what  has  been  before 
remarked)  have  expreffed  themfelves  fo  fortunately 
on  feveral  points  of  hufbandry,  I  have  extracted 
many  pailages  from  fome  of  the  moll  antient  among 
them,  as  Hefiod ,  Homer ,  Lucretius ,  Virgil,  &c.  but 
then  they  are  pailages  that  relate  intirely  to  agri¬ 
culture,  and  perhaps  may  be  found  to  be  more 
conciie  and  elegant  than  if  they  had  been  delivered 
in  profe.  1  hat  they  are  as  true  may  be  fafely  af- 
ierted.— New  tranilations  alfo  are  frequently  fub- 
tituted  by  us  in  the  place  of  old  ones  ;  not  from  a 
vanity  of  writing  verfes,  but  merely  to  make  the 
ienie  of  the  original  intelligible,  where  it  was  of 
an  initrudhve  didactic  nature.  For  fome  of  the 
belt  poetical  tranilators  may  happen,  with  all  their 
knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  to  be  quite  ignorant  in 
matters  of  hufbandry  of  which  we  have  fee/i 
numberlefs  inftances  in  the  verfions  of  Virgil's  Geor¬ 
gies  ;  nor  can  we  except  here  the  tranllation  made 
by  the  Great  Dryden  Him/elf.  And  if  the  tranf- 
lator  here  fpoken  of  had  fubmitted  his  perform- 
ance  to  the  examination  of  an  Italian  huibandman 
(nad  that .  been  poffible)  or  even  to  the  revifal  of 
iome  plain  Englijh  yeoman,  in  dead  of  referring 
him felf  to  profeifed  wits  and  critics,  the  poetry 
of  our  Englijh  Georgies  might  have  been  a  mailer- 
piece  of  truth,  as  well  as  fine  writing. 

s  to  what  is  called  the  New  Husbandry,  I 

oudv  1?ftfnCeS  recommcnded  it  ftrenu- 

ouiiy,  aduing  only  here  and  there  a  few  diiTuafives 

upon  fome  particular  occafions *  and  that,  for  a 

plain  reafon  affigned  by  Varro,  Ne,  in  ea  re,  fump- 

tusfrulhmfuperet. -On  this  lail  account,  I  have 

Culturfeaof  f  rCCvmmCnd’nS  U  umverfaUy  for  the 
culture  of  corn  ■  Yet,  at  the  fame  time,  'it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  on  me  to  acknowledge,  that  I  would  al- 

^  .  ways 
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ways  prefer  drilled  corn  for  feed *,  as  the  plants  will 
have  enjoyed  more  fpace,  air,  and  funfhine,  and  the 
grain  will  be  larger,  healthier,  and  ilronger.  Bread 
particularly  from  drilled  wheat  will  be  better  tailed 
than  from  wheat  railed  by  random-fowing :  The 
crop  alfo  at  the  fame  time  being  lefs  infefted  with 
weeds — But,  in  the  other  parts  of  hufbandry,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  food  of  cattle,  I  would  recommend  drill¬ 
ing  or  tranfplanting ,  as  occalion  requires,  in  the 
culture  of  lucerne,  particularly  fainfoin,  turnips, 
burnet,  carrots,  trifolium  fibrinum,  fenugreek, 
( Roman ) ;  falfihed  cytifus,  lweet  melilot,  and  many 
other  wholefome,  well-tailed  plants  mentioned  in 
my  Postscript. 

Men,  through  the  force  of  prejudice  and  cuf- 
tom,  entertain  unreafonable  apprehenlions  of  the 
difficulties,  expences,  and  minute  attentions  that 
belong  to  the  New  Hufbandry  \  but  a  few  flight 
fhort  trials  will  foon  reconcile  them  to  the  pradlice 
of  it :  MachiaveFs  obfervation  being  as  true  in 
hulbandry,  as  in  politics  *,  namely,  “  That  things 
which  feem  to  be ,  and  arc  not ,  are  more  feared  afar 
off,  than  when  they  are  near  at  hand ,  or  actually 
experienced 

Some  perhaps  may  imagine,  that  we  have  introduc¬ 
ed  too  many  paffages  from  Scripture  into  thefe  effays  > 
but  the  truth  is,  we  were  delirous  to  interfperfe  feme 
few  important  hints  of  a  ferious  call,  and  render 
thefe  difcourfes  on  hulbandry  (incidentally  at  leaft,. 
and  fo  far  as  lay  in  our  power)  the  Georgics  of 
the  Mind,  as  Lord  Bacon  expreffes  himfelf  *. 

St.  Paul  has  a  very  remarkable  expreffion  upon 
this  occafion:  We  are  all  God’s  Husbandry. 
Cor.  iii.  9.  Or,  as  the  Supreme  Being  fays 
elfewhere,  with  peculiar  emphafis,  My  vineyard , 
which  is  mine,  is  before  me.  Cant.  viii.  12.  /, 
the  Lord ,  do  keep  it  •,  I  water  it  every  moment  *,  left 

any 

*  Di  Augment.  Scient .  lib.  vii.  c.  10.  p.  196.  folio. 
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any  hurt  it,  I  will  keep  it  night  and  day.  Is  ax.  xxvii. 
2,  3.  And  now ,  O  inhabitants  of  Jerufalem,  and 
men  of  Judea,  judge,  I  pray  you,  between  me  and  my 
vineyard ;  what  could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vine¬ 
yard,  that  I  have  not  done  in  it?  Jer.  xxxii.  41. 


I  will  add  farther,  that  the  fine  images  drawn 
from  agriculture  in  the  facred  Writings°are  innu¬ 
merable  ;  and  the  georgical  hiftory  of  Boats,  Ruth, 
Naomi,  Orpah,  &c.  is  a  finer  and  more  beautiful 
lural  picture  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  epilbdes  of 
Virgil.  It  is,  in  a  word,  a  perfedt  drama  :  Being;* 
according  to  the  rules  of  Arijlotle ,  “  a  natural  re- 

prefentation  of  interefting  events,  ailed,  and  not 
fpoken 


Again,  It  may  fuffice  to  obferve,  that  the  drift 
and  moral  of  thefe  effays  (and  whatever  elle  may 
be  written  by  us  upon  the  principles  of  the  New 
Hulbandry)  is  uniformly  one  :  '  Namely,  “  That 
God,  in  confequence  of' the  fall  of.  man,  has  made 

the  chief  fuccefs  of  agriculture  to  depend  upon 
induftry.”  „  r 


,  “  The  induftry  of  agriculture  is  made  the  vehicle 
in  Scripture  of  conveying  to  the  mind  every  other 
fort  of  diligence  of  a  more  important  nature. 

L.  has  been  obferved,  that  the  very  word  made 
ule  of  for  ploughing,  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  fignifies,  at  the  fame  time,  attention  and 
labour  +.  And  hence,  in  all  probability,  was  taken 
that  remarkable  expreffion  in  St.  Luke :  No  man 

fftjng  pnt  hu  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking  back,  is 
Jit } or  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Chap.  ix.  62. 

T  is  repeated  induftry  feems  to  be  inculcated 
by  the  prophet  Ifaiah :  The  ploughman  plougbeth  all 
day  to  Jow  \  he  openeth  and  breaketh  the  clods  of  his 
ground.  When  he  hath  made  plain  the  face  thereof, 

°  2  doth 

*  Jn  Portic, 

t  Fluids  Husbandry  fpi ritualized,  ioth  edit,  p.  83, 
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dcth  he  not  cajl  abroad  the  fitches,  and  fcatter  the  cum - 
tnin,  and  cafi  in  the  principal  wheat,  and  the  appointed 
barley,  and  the  rye  in  their  place?  Chap,  xxviii. 
24,  25. 

It  may  be  remarked  laftly,  That  all  the  ethic 
writers  on  husbandry,  put  together,  have  not  given 
us  fuch  a  picture  of  indujlry  and  plenty,  as  may  be 
leen  in  three  or  four  ftrokes  only  fketched  out  to 
us  by  the  poor  herdfiman  of  Tekoah :  Behold,  the 
days  come,  fiaitb  the  Lord,  that  the  ploughman  Jhall 
overtake  the  Reaper,  and  the  Treader  of 
Grapes  him  that  soweth  Seed.  The  mountains 
jhall  drop  fweet  wine,  and  all  the  hills  Jhall  melt . 
— My  people  jhall  build  the  wafie  cities  and  inhabit 
them,  arid  they  jhall  plant  vineyards,  and  drink  the 
wine  thereof •,  they  file  all  alfo  make  gardens,  and  eat  the 

fruit  of  them .  Amos  ix.  13,  14.- - - Every 

thing  where  the  river  (of  induftry)  cometh,  jhall 
thrive  \  but  the  miry  places  thereof,  and  the  marfhes 
thereof,  jhall  never  be  healed,  but  be  given  to  falty 
(that  is,  jfhall  be  deemed  barren.)  Ezek.  xlviu 
9,  10. : ” 

The  induftrious  man’s  fields  may  be  compared 
to  the  fleece  of  Gideon  *.  His  lands  are  a  paradife 
of  neatnefs  and  plenty,  refreflied  here  and  there 
with  artificial  canals  ;  whilft  every  thing  that  lies 
beyond  the  circle  of  his  boundaries  is  confufed, 
parched,  and  barren. 

“  Under  the  firfl  law,  in  the  prohibitions  con¬ 
cerning  food,  the  fupreme  Legiflator  rejected  the 
fnail  and  the  afs.  Lev.  xi.  30.  and  there  are 
not  wanting  writers  who  fuppofe  this  reftriCtion  to 
be  partly  emblematical ;  becaufe  thefe  animals  are 
emblems  of  fluggifhnefs  and  ftubbornnefs.  — The 
neHeCted  productions  from  the  fields  of  the  floth- 
fufand  unthrifty  are  like  trees  whofe  fruit  wither eth> 
or  like  trees  without  fruit  •,  twice  dead,  plucked  up  by 
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the  roots.  Jude  v.  12.  Whilft,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  under  the  hands  of  an  induftrious  cultivator, 
the  wilder nefs  and  folit ary  place  Jhall  be  glad  for  him , 
and  the  defart  flsall  rejoice  and  bloffom  like  the  rofe.  It 
Jhall  bloffom  abundantly ,  and  rejoice  even  with  joy  and 
flinging .  ’The  glory  of  Lebanon  Jhall  be  given  unto  it, 
the  excellency  of  Carmel  and  Sharon.  Isaiah 

XXXV.  I,  2.” 


- - Pater  ipfe  colendi 

Haud  faciiem  efle  viam  voluit,  primufque 
per  artem 

Movit  agros,  curis  acuens  mortalia  corda, 

Virg.  Georg.  • 

- - Genuit  Tellus  eadem  quae  nunc 

alit  ex  fe ; 

Praeterea  nitidas  fruges,  vinetaque  laeta 

Sponte  fua  primum  mortalibus  ipfa  creavit. 

Ipfa  dedit  dulceis  foetus  &  pabula  laeta, 

Quae  nunc  vix  noftro  grandefeunt  audla 
labore ; 

Conterimufque  boves  &  vires  agricolarum : 

Conficimus  ferrum  vix  arvis  fuppeditati : 

Ufque  adeo  pereunt  foetus,  augentque  la- 
bores. 

Jamque  caput  quaffans  grandis  fufpirat 
arator  r. 

Crebrius  incaffum  magnum  cecidiffe  la- 
borem ; 

Et  cum  tempora  temporibus  proefentia 
confert 

Praeteritis,  laudat  fortunas  faepe  parentum. 

Lucret.  Lib.  II.  v.  iice. 
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ESSAY  II. 

A  N 

Account  of  fome  Experiments 

Tending  to  improve  the 

Culture  of  LUCERNE: 


BEING 


The  firfl  Experiments  of  the  Kind  that  have 

LAND. 

From  whence  it  appears, 

That  Lucerne  is  an  Article  of  great  Importance 

in  Husbandry. 


Krii/  (ae  (pccync, - ofu t Tt 

Anthol. 

We  are  to  blame,  that  we  have  neglefted  Lucerne. 

Hartlib^  Legacy ,  p.  50,  1651. 
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TESTIMONIES 

CONCERNING 

LUCERNE. 

I. 

Virgilius  de  Medica. 

* 

VERE  fabis  fatio,  tunc  te  quoque  medica  putres 
Accipiunt  fulci, - 

CjEORC.  I.  V.  215, 

■  *  Marcus  Varro  de  Medica. 

De  medica  in  primis  obferves,  ne  in  terram  ni- 
mium  aridam,  aut  variam,  fed  temperatam  femen 
demittas.  In  jugerum  unum,  ft  eft  natura  tempe- 
rata  terra,  fcribunt  opus  efie  medic a  fefquimodium. 
Id  fentur  ita  ut  lemen  jadtatur,  quemadmodum 
fcilicet  cum  pabulum  &  frumentum  feritqr 

Be  Re  Rujl.  Lib.  i.  c.  41. 


+  Columella  de  Medica. 

Ex  iis  (pabulorum  generibus)  qua;  placent,  exi- 
mia  eft  herba  medica  •,  quod  cum  femel  feritur  decern 
annis  durat :  Quod  per  annum  deinde  redle  quater , 

in- 


acc0unt  was  written  about  20  years  after  the  birth  of 

t  Columella  composed  his  work  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  a- 
bout  50  years  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 


4  testimonies 

intcrdum  ctiam  fexies  demetitur :  Quod  agrum 
ftercorat :  Quod  emaciatum  animal  ex  ea  pinguefl, 
cit :  Quod  aegrotanti  pecori  remedium  eft :  Quod 
jugerum  ejus  toto  anno  tribus  equis  abunde  fufficit, 

Seritur  ut  deinceps  praecipiemus. - - 

Cum  fie  terram  fubegeris,  in  morem  horti  areas 
latas  pedum  denum,  longas  quinquagenum  facito, 
ut  per  femitas  aqua  miniftrari  pofiit;  aditufque 
utraque  parte  runcantibus  pateat :  Deinde  vetus 
ftercus  injicito,  atque  in  menfe  ultimo  Aprilis  ferito 
tantum,  quantum  ut  finguli  cyathi  feminis  locum 
occupent  decern  pedum  longum  &  quinque  latum  : 
Quod  ubi  feceris,  ligneis  raftris  (id  enim  multum 
confert)  ftatim  jabta  feminaobruantur,  nam  celerrime 
foie  aduruntur.  Poft  iationem  ferro  tangi  locus 
non  debet.  Atque  ut  dixi  ligneis  raftris  farriendus, 
et  identidem  runcandus  eft,  ne  alterius  generis 
herba  invalidam  medicam  perimat.  Tardius  meflem 
primam  ejus  facere  oportebit,  cum  jam  feminum  ali- 
quam  partem  ejecerit.  Pofteaquam  voles  teneram, 
cum  profiluerit,  deffeces  licet,  &  jumentis  prsebeas, 
fed  inter  initia  parcius,  dum  confuefcant,  ne  novitas 
pabuli  noceat :  Inflat  enim,  &  multum  creat  fangui- 
nem  ;  cum  fecueris  autem,  fepius  earn  rigato.  Pau- 
cos  deinde  poft  dies,  ut  coeperit  fruticare,  omnes 
alterius  generis  herbas  eruncato.  Sic  culta  sexies 
in  annodemeti  poterit,  &permanebitANNis  decem. 

De  Re  Rust.  Lib.  ii.  c.  n. 

III. 

*  Plinius  de  Medica. 

Medica  externa  etiam  Grtecias,  ut  a  Medis  ad- 
vefta  f  per  bella  Perfarum  qute  Darius  intulit :  Sed 
vel  in  primis  dicenda.  Tanta  dos  ejus  eft,  ut  cum 

una 

*  Pliny  the  elder  writ  about  70  years  after  the  birth  of  Chrijl. 

t  Thofe  who  are  more  curious  to  know  from  whence  lu¬ 
cerne  fir  ft  came,  may  confult  Tbeophrajlus  de  Plantis ,  lib.  viii. 
c.  8.  ' 


\ 
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uno  fatu  amplius  quam  xxx  annis  duret.  Similis  eft 
trifolio,  caule  foliilque  geniculata:  Quicquid  in  caule 
aflurgit,  folia  contrahuntur. — Solum  in  quo  feratur, 
elapidatum  purgatumque  fubigitur  autumno  :  Mox 
aratum  &  occatum  integitur  crate  iterum  &  terti* 
Him,  quinis  diebus  interpofitis,  &  fimo  addito. 
Pofcit  autem  ficcum,  fuccofumque,  vel  riguum. 
Ita  prasparato,  feritur  menfe  Majo,  alias  pruinis  ob- 
noxia.  Opus  eft  denfitate  feminis  omnia  occupari, 
internafcentefque  herbas  excludi.  Id  prasftant  in 
jugera  modia  xx ;  cavendum  ne  adurat,  terraque 
protinus  integi  debet.  Si  fit  humidum  folum  her- 
bofumque,  vijicitur  &  defeifeit  in  pratum.  Ideo 
protinus  altitudine  unciali  lierbis  omnibus  liberanda 
eft,  manu  potius  quam  farculo.  Secatur  incipiens 
florere,  &  quoties  refloruit.  Id  fexies  evenit  per 
annos ;  cum  minimum,  quater.  In  femen  matu- 
refeere  projiibenda  eft,  quia  pabulum  utilius  eft 
ufque  ad  trimatum.  Verno  feri  debet,  liberarique 
ceteris  herbis:  Ad  trimatum,  marris  ad  folum  ra- 
di.  Ita  reliqu^e  herbas  intereunt,  fine  ipfius  dam  no, 
propter  altitudinem  radicum.  Si  evicerint  her¬ 
bas,  remedium  unicum  eft  aratio,  faspius  vertendo, 
donee  omnes  alias  radices  intereant  Dari  non  ad 
fatietatem  debet,  ne  deplere  fanguinem  neceflfe  fit; 
Et  viridis,  utiJior.  Arefcit  fiurculofe,  ac  poftremo 
in  pulverem  inutilem  extenuatur.  De  cytifo,  cui 

^  ^Pf1  principatus  datur  in  pabulis,  affatim  dixi- 
mus  inter  frutices.* 

i  1 ;  »  - 

Hist.  Natural.  Lib.  xviii.  c.  16. 

■  -  .  -  1  ■  «. 


IV. 

i"  Dioscorides  de  Medica . 

r^LX./!  loiKE  fJAV  cipil  (pVOfAm 1  T£i^)uAA(d  TY]  Iv  p£op7o>co- 
7 rpoxyxcrx  Jfc  f~ivo@uXhortpcc  ylvilcci,  xauAaV  aw- 

f  7<rx 

A  0/  {^'1S  herb  (medica)  alone,  and  cytifus,  Amthilochus 
compiled  one  whole  book.”  Pliny  ibid 

t  Dicf cor  ides  flourifted  about  the  fame  time  with  Pliny  the  elder. 
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turx  T£u^>uAAw  qu,otW9  l(p’  oTf  to  (nrzpfAOC  ZT^ocrB<pvy.z  (bccxx 

TO  £7 TZr^OC^ijAvOV  W?  X.'gUTlOV''  OZTZg  ^javS’W, 

fAiyvvlou  rjucrf/.ui(&’  %dpiv  T °*V  dglvgoTg  ocXcrt.  XXcc^ov  ol 

xsclomr XccojIv  &(psXs7  rd  yifya;  iopzvcc,  c,OXv\  S\  t 5!  zaroo. 

Xgcovloci  ol  x1v)vorpo(poi  avTi  affttrw;. 

BiSa.  B.  )C£(pi  £0^', 

“.Medica  cum  recenter  prodiit,  foliis  &  caule 
“  trifolio  [pratenfi]  fimilis  eft,  procedens  vero  folia 
“  contrahit,  caules  edens  trifolii,  &  filiquas  corni- 
“  culorum  modo  intortas,  in  quibus  femen  lentis 
“  magnitudine  dependet.  Id  ficcatum,  jucundi 
*c  faporis  gratia  conditaneo  fali  admifcetur.—Herba 
“  tota  pro  gramine  utuntur  qui  pecora  alunt.” 

Ruellio  Sueffionenfi  Interpr.  1549. 

V. 

Palladius*  de  agris  medic#  parandis. 

Nunc  (fcil.  menfe  Februarii)  agerqui  accepturus 
eft  medicam  (de  cujus,  natura  cum  erit  ferenda  dice- 
mus)  iterandus  eft,  &  purgatis  lapidibus  diligenter 
occandus,  &  circa  Martias  calendas,  fubafto  ficut 
in  hortis  folo,  formandas  funt  arese,  latae  pedibus 
X.  longae  pedibus  L.  ita  ut  eis  aqua  miniftretur, 
&  facile  poftint  ex  utrinque  runcari.  Tunc  injedo 
nntiquo  ftercore  in  Aprilem  menfem  referventur 
paratae. 

Be  Re  Rujl .  lib.  iii.  tit.  6. 

Idem,  de  medica  ferenda,  et  difciplina  ejus. 

Aprili  menfe,  quas  ante  ficut  diximus,praeparafti, 
mcdica  ferenda  eft.  Quae  femel  feritur  decern  annis 
permanet,  ita  ut  quater  vel  fexies  per  annum  poffit 
recidi.  Agrum  ftercorat,  macra  animalia  reficit, 
curat  aegrota.  Jugerum  ejus  toto  anno  III.  equis 

.  abunde 


\ 
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abunde  fufficit.  Singuli  cyathi  feminis  occupant 
locum  latum  pedrbus  quinque,  longum  pedibus 
decern.  Sed  mox  ligneis  raftellis  obruantur  jadta 
femina,  quia  foie  citius  comburuntur..  Poll  fati- 
onem  ferro  locum  tangi  non  licet,  fed  raftris  lig¬ 
neis  frequenter  herba  mundatur,  ne  teneram  medi- 
cam  premat.  Prima  meffis  ejus  tardius  fiet  ut  ali- 
quantum  femen  excutiat :  eastern  vero  meffes 
quam  volueris  cito  peragantur,  &  jumentis  pras- 
beantur.  Sed  prius  parcius  exhibenda  eft  novitas 
pabuli,  inflat  enim  &  multum  fanguinem  creat. 
Ubi  fecueris,  faepius  riga.  Poll  paucos  dies  cum 
fruticare  coeperit,  omnes  alias  herbas  runcato.  Ita 
&  fexies  per  annum  metis  &  annis  X.  poterit  ma- 
nere  continuis. 

De  Re  Rujl.  lib.  v.  Menf.  April,  tit.  1 . 

VI. 

# 

Didymus. 

Ladtantes  boves  cytifo  aut  medica  nutriemus  :  fic 
enim  connutritse  plus  ladtis  habebunt. 

Geopon .  lib.  xvii.  c.  8. 


VII. 

Democritus. 

»  • 

Bobus  asgrotis  prodeft  medica  herba. 

Ibid.  lib.  eod.  c.  14. 

VIII. 

Matthiolius  de  Medica. 

Hsec  quondam  in  univerfa  Italia  ferebaturad  pc- 

corum  pabulum. - &  (ut  Plinius  tradit  lib.  xviii. 

c.  16.)  uno  tantum  fatu  plus  tricenis  annis  perdu- 
rat.  Eadem,  ut  quidam  referunt*  abundat  in 
Hifpania,  ubi  magna  admodum  cura  colitur  ad  ju- 
mentorum  &pecorum  pabulum  *,  eamque  alfalfam 

vocant. 
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vocant,  nomine  ab  Arabicis  corrupte  mutuato. 

Matthioli  in  Diofc.  p.  330.  fol.  edit.  2.  Lugd.  1 5624 

IX. 

M.  Agostino  Gallo  nelld  Seconda  Giornata  del ? 

herba  Medica . 

♦ 

Voi  non  potevate  ehiedarmi  cofta  piu  grata  che 
il  ragionar  di  quefta  preciofa  paftura  ;  plrchioche 
non  folamente  e  fempre  fana  a  gli  armenti ;  ma, 
eflendo  pofta  in  terreno  conveniente  a  lei  rende 
fruto  talmente,  che  . .  .  (come  dice  anco  Columella) 
jugero  Romano  per  1  ordinario  dcbbc  far  le  ipefe 

un  anno  a  tre  cavalli. - Quefta  lingular  paftura  ft 

fegera  (fuor  dal  primo  anno)  cinque,  fei,  &  anco  fin 
fette  volte  ne  gli  altri  feguenti. 

Vinti  Giornate  dall ’  Agricoltura ,  4to,  1550,  p.  35; 

X. 

Castore  Durante  della  Medica . 

E  comminciata  (la  medica )  a  ritrovarfi  in  Italia 
(1585*)  dove  fi  femina  per  il  beftiame.  Ann 
luoghi  humidi  e  netti,  e  feminafi  d’Aprile  &  di 
Maggio.  Ingralfa  pafcendola  il  beftiame  :  ma  non 
e  daila  in  troppa  quantita,  perchioche  generando 
fangue  foveroccliio  ftrangolo  il  beftiame.  Ad  in- 
grafiare  i  cavalli  non  li  ritrouva  cofa  migliore  della 
medica. -f 

Herbario.  Fogl.  in  Roma  1583,  cum  ftp.  lien, 
pulcherr.  p.  279* 


*  in  confirmation  of  this,  Mat  thicli  owns,  in  the  year  i  ^8,' 
that  he  had  never  feeri  lucerne  growing  in  Italy  $  and  on  that 
account  there  is  no  print  of  it  in  his  Commentaries  on  Dio/coridcs . 

f  J  have  been  allured  in  Italy ,  by  curious  botanifts  well 
/killed  in  agriculture,  that  the  lucerne  or  medica,  then  introdu¬ 
ced  into  hufbandry  at  Rome ,  was  not  that  fpecies  of  medica 
whole  culture  is  hcic  recommended,  but  the  medica  ccckleata,  or 

JnaiU 
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I 

XI. 

Barnaby  Googe. 

Among  all  forts  of  fodder  that  is  counted  for 
the  chiefeft  and  belt  which  the  people  of  old  time, 
and  the  Italians  at  prefent,  call  medica.  No  better 
food  can  be  devifed  for  cattle,  wherewith  they  will 
better  feed  or  fooner  rife. 

Whole  Art  of  Hujbandry ,  4to,  black  letter ,  1578,  p. 

37.  a-  37>  b- 

XII. 

Dodoens. 

This  is  alio  an  excellent  fodder  for  oxen  and 
kine,  and  for  the  "fame  purpofe  was  ufed  to  be 
fown  by  the  antient  Romans  in  old  time. 

Herbal .  lib.  iv.  p.  360,  fol.  1600. 

j  _  jlij  * 

XIII. 

De  Serres  on  Lucerne . 

Pour  engraifler  le  cheval  maigre,  plufieurs  moy- 
ens  y  a-il  :  mais  de  tous,  les  plus  propres  font  ceux 
du  printemps,  par  le  vert  qu’  on  fait  manger  aux 
chevauxs  ;  &  du  vert,  l’herbe  de  la  Luzerne  eft  la 
mellieure  :  laquelle  frefehement  coupee  donnee  au 
cheval,  l’engraifle  dans  douze  ou  quinze jours:  le 
purgeant,  &  faifant  vuider,  les  trois  ou  quatre  pre¬ 
miers 

fnaiUuctnt ,  vulgarly  called  in  our  feed-fhops  /nails.  What 
confirms  me  in  this  opinion  is  Durante's,  own  print  of  it :  Now 

Durante  knew  the  archbifhop  who  introduced  it,  and  was  pa¬ 
tronized  by  him.  *  r 

It  Is  n°t  doubted  but  that  this  medica  affords  very 

agreeable  food  to  graminivorous  animals.  I  remember  I  had 
about  twenty  fine  plants  of  it  in  a  flower-garden,  but  an  horfe 
brokein  and  devoured  them  all  in  a  few  minutes,  tho’  they  Rood 
m  different  beds.  Indeed,  it  was  an  horfe  that  had  been  long 
accuftomed  to  the  tulle  of  the  ot her  lucerne. 
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liners  jours  •  fi  bien,  que  par  apres,  il  s’en  rend  di'f- 
poft  &  gai. 

Theatre  d' Agricult.  fol  dedie  a  Henri  IV,  1 600. 
p.  985. 

XIV, 

Surflet  and  Markham. 

« 

.  There  is  not  aiiy  pwlfe,  or  other  feeding,  which 

agrfa!'k;  or  more  Pilous  for  feeding 
beaits  tha nfmil-clover,  [lucerne:]  So  that  it  may 

kern  to  fpring  out  of  the  earth  ...  as  a  more  efpe- 
cial  favour  from  God,  not  only  for  nourifhing  and 
fattening  herds  of  cattle,  but  alfo  to  ferve  as  phyfic 
for  beads  that  are  fick. 

Country  Farm.  3d  edit.  fol.  1616.  p.  564. 

XV. 

Samuel  Hartlib. 

There  is  at  Paris  likewife  another  fort  of  fodder 
vv  nch  they  call  la  lucent ,  which  is  not  inferior  but 
ratner  preferred  before  iainfoin.  Every  day’pro- 
o uces  iome  new  tilings  concerning  it,  not  only  in 
other  countries  but  in  our  own. 

Legacy ,  1650,  p.  4, 

Some  account  of  lucerne,  extracted  from  letters 
to  Hart  lib,  about  the  year  16^0,  and  lent  to 
him  from  France. 

”T'his  plant  requires  a  rich  ground,  fomewhat 
looie  and  light . . .  not  over-dry  nor  over-moid,  but 
in  a  middle  date  between  both,  yet  fomewhat  more 
inclining  t,o  moidure  than  the  contrary. 

“  Lucerne  naturally  doth  not  love  dung- . . .  But, 

“  where  dung  is  made  ufe  of,  it  mud  be  "well  rot¬ 
ted,  and  tiled  long  before  the  lowin^-time 
1  he  fil'd  llioots  of  the  feedling  plants  cannot 

“  well 
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<c  well  endure  the  cold  ;  and  therefore  the  feeds 
<c  muft  be  fown  about  the  beginning  or  midft  of 

“  April - One  bufhel  of  lucerne-feed  J  is  to  be 

“  fown  on  that  fpace  of  ground  which  would  re- 
“  quire  fix  bufhels  of  wheat.  It  mud  be  carefully 

cc  weeded,  efpecially  in  the  beginning. - It  is 

<c  good  foT  all  forts  of  cattle,  and  their  young ;  but 
“  efpecially  for  horfes,  which  are  purged  thereby 

<c  and  grow  fat  in  eight  or  ten  days  time. - The 

<c  hay  muft  be  hotf fed  * — it  is  much  more  feeding 
<c  than  any  other  hay. 

“  Lucerne  procures  abundance  of  milk  to  cows. 

u  - You  may  fave  the  feed  after  the  fecond 

“  cutting,  any  year  of  its  growth,  except  the  firfi 

u  only. - The  hay  will  keep  good  two  or  three 

“  years,  and  one  acre  is  fufficient  to  keep  three 
“  horfes  all  the  year  long.|| — The  hay  is  too  rich 
“  and  nourifhing  to  be  given  to  cattle,  except  in 

“  winter. - My  friend,  in  France ,  has  reafon 

“  to  think  that  lucerne  will  profper  admirably  well 
“  in  England.” 

1649,  1650, 

XVI. 

Blythe. 

There  is  alio  la  lucerne ,  another  French  grafs, 
which  is  excellent  fodder,  and  is  rather  preferred 
before  St.  Foin,  being  now  of  great  credit  among!! 
them  [the  French.]  I  can  fay  little  concerning  It, 
only  to  provoke  the  ingenious  both  unto  the  fea^ch, 
experimenting,  and  communicating  to  public  view* 
not  one  man  being  fufficient  for  the  experimenting 
all  difcoveries  that  may  be  made  here  and  ellewhere. 

P  lam 

t  Thi.,*  the  manner  of  fowing  bfoad-caft  way,  agrees  in 
the  mam  with  all  the  antient  French  accounts  that  *1  have  feen 

and  amounts  to  .an  aHowance  of  about  4olbs.  of  feed  to  an  acre. 

11  his  calculation  of  antient  and  modern  authors  will  be  ex¬ 
amined  in  the  fucceeding  effay. 
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I  am  confident  every  age,  nay,  every  day,  will 
bring  forth  fomething  or  other  worthy  of  our  em- 
bracements. 

Englijh  Improver  improved ,  3d  edit.  4to.  16c 3 

p.  188. 


XVII. 

Woolridge  on  Lucerne. 

Lucerne  is  commended  for  an  excellent  fodder. 
...  It  is  good  for  all  kind  of  cattle,  but  agreeth  bell 
with  horfes.  It  feedeth  much  more  than  common 
hay ;  fo  that  lean  beafts  are  fuddenly  fat  with  it  ; 
and  caufeth  abundance  of  milk  in  milch  beafts. — 
By  eating  this  grals  in  fpring,  horfes  are  purged 
and  made  fat  in  ten  days  time. 

Syftem  of  Agriculture,  fol.  1668,  p.  28. 

XVIII. 

% 

M.  Du  Hamel. 

La  Lucerne  merite  d’etre  cultivee  avec  foin,  non 
feulement  a  caufe  de  la  grande  quantite  des  fou ra¬ 
ges  que  cette  plante  fournit,  mais  encore  parce  que 
fonfoyn  eft  d’une  qualite  fuperieure  a  tout  autre. 
C’eft  une  fuite  infeparable  de  la  nouvelle  culture,  de 
donner  des  productions  plus  parfaites  •  les  plantes 
croiffent  dans  une  air  qui  circule  autour  d’elles  avec 
liberte,  cette  circulation  les  maintient  pures  & 
faines,  exemptes  de  toute  attainte  de  moifliffure  ; 
car  ces  plantes  frappees  de  rayons  du  foleil,  le  grand 
mobile  de  toute  vegetation,  parviennent  dans 
routes  leurs  parties  a  une  grande  perfeftion,  foit 
dans  leur  fubftance,  foit  dans  leur  faveur :  les  bef- 
tiaux  mangerrt  ce  fourage  avec  avidite,  &  un  font 
mieux  nourris  que  de  tout  autre. 

Experiences  far  la  nouvelle  Culture ,  tom.  iv.  p.  520. 
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.  On  voit  quel  avantage  il  y  a  pour  ceux  qui  ont 
des  terres  propres  a  produire  de  la  lucerne,  de 
pouvoir  faire  dans  une  meme  annee  trois  &  meme 
jufqu’  a  fix  recoltas,  d’un  foyn  excellent  qui  con- 
vient  a  toute  forte  d’efpece  de  betail,  chevaux, 
boeufs,  vaches,  moutons,  qui*  tous  le  mangent  en 
verd  &  en  fee*  Je  puis  afturer  d’apres  mes  pro¬ 
pres  experiences,  que  ce  fourage  encore  verd  & 
,  coupe  avant  la  fleur,  a  retabli  de  jeunes  chevaux 
qui  maigriifoient,  fans  qif  on  peut  en  ffavoir  la 
caufe  ;  6c  que  les  vaches,  qui  en  font  nourries,  don- 
nent  quantite  d’  excellent  lait :  le  feul  defaut  de  ce 
fourage,  lorfqu’  il  eft  fee,  eft  d’etre  trop  nouriffant* 
&  trop  appetiffa nt  pour  le  betail,  qui  s’en  goufle  au 
point  d’  etouffer.  Je  fcais  que  trois  de  mes  cor- 
refpondants  font  parvenus  a  fupprimer  l’avoine  a 
leurs  chevaux,  eri  leur  donnant  de  la  lucerne  hachee 
fen  place  de  la  ration  d’avoine.  Il  y  a  cependant 
des  chevaux  qui  ne  penvent  s’accoutumer  a  cette 
hourriture. 

La  Meme.  Clemens  d* Agricult.  tom.  ii.  133,  134. 

XIX.  *  • 

M.  Be  RTRAND. 

Je  ne  doubte  pas,’  que  fi  notre  oeconomie  riirale 
etoit  plus  fagement  adminiftree,  nous  ne  pu/Tions  a 
notre  grand  profit  augmenter  confiderablemcnt  nos 
fourrages ,  en  etabliffant  des  lucernes ,  &c.  &  en  un 
mot  diverfes  fortes  de  pres  artificiels,  qui,  bien 
menages,  donneroient  a  nos  betes  d’attelages  une 
nourriture  fucculente,  qui  leur  tiendroit  lieu  d’ 

avoine,  que  plufieurs  leur  epargnent  a  leur  grand 
domage.  ° 

F.Jfai  fur  r Agriculture ,  1760,  p.  132. 

p  2  XX. 
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XX. 

Auteur  AnonyMe, 

Mais  que  dirons  nous  fi  les  oeconomes  modernes 
nous  afleurent  que  d’un  arpent  de  luzerne  bien  cul- 
tivee  on  peut  nourrirquatre  jufqu’  a  cinque  bouefs? 

Nous  change rons  avec  plaifer  de  proportion. 
Tout  fois  ce  cera  bien  (en  SuiJJe)  le  non  plus  ultra. 
Ce  au  il  y  a  de  certain,  ce  qu’  on  peut  couper  dans 
notre  pais  cette  utile  &  grand  herbe  de  fourao*e 
regulierement  quatre  a  cinque  fois  &  en  Itahe,  fix 
ou  fept  fois  par  an,  fuivantle  temoignage  d’  Agofti- 
no^Gallo,  qui  a  ecrit  an.  550  &Columelle  dit, 
qu  un  arpent  de  l’herbe  medica  peut  nourrir  trois 
chevaux.  J  Que  la  culture  de  cette  plante  eft  re- 
commendable  ! 

Dijfertation  fur  1' Agriculture  a  Zurich,  1761. 

E  X- 


+  A  new  edition  of  this  work  (which  was  intitled  Le  Vinte 
Gwt  nate  d  JIgricultura)  was  publifhedat  Bergamo ,  in  quarto,  1757. 

t  I  his  afiertion  is  examined  at  large  in  the  eleventh  J'etticn 
oi  the  prefent  Essay. 
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TRANSPLANTED  LUCERNE. 


lpfa  novas  antes  varia  experientia  reruns 
Et  labor  oftendit  miferis ,  ufufque  magifler 
Eradidit  agricolis. 

Columell.  de  Cultu  Hortor.  v.  33S. 

■■■  ■  ■"  ■  ■  —  ■■■  — - 

1 

THIS  Plant,  fuperior  to  every  other  fort  of 
vegetable  food  (either  green  or  made  into 
hay)  that  has  hitherto  been  made  ufe  of  for  the  fup- 
port  of  cattle,  has  been  the  known  objedl  of  culti¬ 
vation  ever  fince  Darius  firft  difcovered  it  in  Mediay 
during  his  Perfian  expedition.  By  his  means  it 
palfed  afterwards  into  Greece ,  and  thence  to  Italy^ 
before  the  times  of  Cato  and  Virgil.  Since  which 
latter  period,  the  curious  in  hufbandry  have  propa¬ 
gated  it  more  or  lefs  in  various  parts  of  the  globe, 
almoft  from  one  pole  to  the  other.  But,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  experience  of  fenfible  men,  and  the 
curiofity  of  ingenious  ones,  through  fo  many  ages, 
yet  the  method  of  cultivating  it,  by  transplantation , 
was  not  difcovered  till  very  lately  :  And,  upon  this 
difeovery,  the  following  effay  is  grounded. 

And,  if  in  writing  this ,  or  the  former  Essay,  I 
could  be  fo  happy  as  to  contribute  towards  the  cn- 

P  3  niching 
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Ttc4ltn£  of  only  one  Toor?  honeft,  laborious  bujbandman, 
1  mould  think  myfelf  over-repaid  for  all  my  trou¬ 
ble.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  thus  much  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  author  was  obliged  to  anfwer  fo  many 
inquiries,  by  way  of  letter,  concerning  the  new 
method  of  cultivating  lucerne,  that  he  thought  it 

belt  to  impart  to  the  public  the  little  he  knew  on 
the  lubject,  once  for  all;  fince  every  anfwer  to  the 
queries  propofed  (fuppofing  fuch  anfwer  to  be  drawn 
up  in  a  fatisfadtory  manner)  could  be  little  lefs  than 
an  abridgment  of  the  prefent  treatife.  It  is  beneath 
no  good  lubject,  fays  Cicero ,  to  bellow  a  few  lei— 
lure  hours  for  the  fake  of  enriching  or  addino-  to 
the  comforts  of  his  fellow-creatures  :  Up  ft  occu¬ 
py  profuimus  aliquid  civibus  nofiris ,  profmus  etiam, 
Jl  pojjumus ,  otiofi  *.  And  hence  a  wile  kino-  re- 
marks  in  the  1  ravels  of  Gulliver ,  that  the  man  who 
can  produce/*  ftems  of  grafs,  or  as  many  ears  of- 
corn,  in  He  ad  o  f  five,  may  be  looked  upon  as  no 

unufeful  member  of  the  community  to  which  he 
belongs. 

Virgil  feems  proud  in  having  been  the  firft  who 
introduced  georgical  poetry  into  Italy  f.  Lucullu jj 
exprefieci  fansfabtion  in  being  the  perlonwho  natu¬ 
ralized  the  cherry-trees  of  Pontus  in  the  Roman  foil ; 
nor  is  the  author  of  this  little,  imperfedt  eBay  dif-' 
pleafcd  in  the  attempt  he  has  made  to  extend  the 
new  culture  of  lucerne  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
to  the  borders  of  the  ‘Thames.  But  great  thanks, 
are  due  to  Bellingham  Boyle ,  Efq-,  who  lias  brought 
lucerne  to  fiourifh  happily  in  our  filter  kingdom  of 
Ireland.  •  "  '  '  ■ 

.  I  take 

*  fufe.  " 

-f  - -  San&os  aufus  recluderc  fontes, 

Afcraeumqme  cano  Rornana  per  oppida  carmen.' 

Georg.  II.  v.  17^% 
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I  take  it  for  granted,  that  moft  readers  know 
jthat  mankind  has  attempted  to  raile  lucerne  by 
three  different  ways.  The  firfi  is  by  Rowing  the 
feeds  promifcuoufly,  or  broad-cafl  fajhion,  with  or 
without  corn,  in  fuch  manner  as  clover  is  lown. 

And,  if  the  hufbandman  thinks  fit  to  adopt  either 
branch  of  this  two-fold  praftice,  there  is  no  difpute, 
(at  lead  in  my  opinion)  which  of  the  two  appears 
moft  realonable,  and  confequently  ought  fooneft  to 
be  preferred.  I  therefore  pronounce  in  favour  of 
the  latter ,  as  being  the  practice  moft  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  a  cold  climate  like  ours,  where  the 
foil  abounds  with  weeds  and  foul  grafs. 

The  feconJ  method  of  fowing  lucerne  is  drilling 
the  feeds  in  rows,  and  keeping  the  plants  clean  by 
hand-hoeings  and  horfe-hoeings. 

This  pra&ice  we  are  far  from  difcountenancing, 
but  rather  commend  it  highly-,  efpecially,  if  the 
cultivator  be  matter  of  a  rich  foil,  with  proper 
depth. 

But,  upon  the  whole,  (fo  far  at  leaft  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  our  obfervations  and  experiments)  we 
chufe  to  recommend  to  the  public  a  third  me¬ 
thod  of  cultivating  lucerne  ;  which  is  railing  the 
plants  in  a  nurfery,  and  pruning  and  traniplanting 
them  according  to  rules  which  lhall  hereafter  be 
given. 

I  already  know  from  experience,  that  this  opera¬ 
tion,  at  the  firft  commencement  of  it,  is  the  moft 
troublefome  and  expen  five  way  of  going  to  work  *, 
but  the  crops  will  laft  longer,  and  prove  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  undertaker  in  the  event.  ' 

With  refpedt  to  the  hiftory  of  this  valuable  plant, 
fince  the  time  of  Virgil ,  we  (hall  obferve  as  follows : 
There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  its  culture  continued 
upon  a  flourifhing  footing  in  Italy ,  till  the  irrupti¬ 
ons  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals ,  and  then  it  was  de- 

P  4  ftroyed, 
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?r’  to  fPeak  more  properly,  allowed  to  pe- 
•nJh  ,by  the  negletf:  and  ignorance  of  fuch  favao-e 
invaders  *  _  But  as  Spain  iuffered  much  lefs  from 
the  inundation  of  thefe  barbarians  than  Italy  did  • 
and  as  the  Moors  were  all  lovers  of  plants,  and  to 
a  certain  degree  herbalifts  ■  the  culture  of  lucerne 
was  faintly  kept  alive  there,  like  a  Veftal  fire;  and 
probably  the  fort  we  now  have  is  a  defcendant  from 
Columeda  s  lucerne,  who  removed  it  from  Italy  and 
naturalized  it  in  Andalufia,  where  that  excellent 
cultivator  was  the  caufe  of  preferving  the  plant  in 
quelhon  more  or  lefs  genuine  for  many  ages ;  much 
in  the  lame  manner  as  the  purity  of  the  Greek  lan, 
guage  was  kept  alive  plus  minus  for  feveral  centu¬ 
ries  by  the  colony  at  Marfeilles.  From  Spain  this 
mtdua  returned  to  Naples,  znA  thence  Vo  Volt  err  a 
and  Scandiano ,  being  held  in  much  efteem  every¬ 
where,  but  particularly  near  cities  where  land  is 
fcarce  and  dear.  One  Hercules  Cuccho,  a  noble- 
man,  fond  of  hufbandry,  firft  raifed  it  with  fuccefs 
in  the  Venetian  Rate,  on  this  its  fecond  appearance 
about  the  year  1550  +.  Not  long  afterwards  the 
arcnbifhop  of  Montigli  (who  was  alio  bifhop  of  Vir  • 
tcroo)  carried  a  parcel  of  the  feeds  to  Rome ;  fo  that 
t  te  culture  of  lucerne  foon  fpread  with  rapidity  over 
good  part  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  and  all  Lom- 
eardy  %.  In  fome  few  years  a  count,  Fabio,  taught 
the  Punch  to  raife  lucerne  round  Paris:  InfonuTch 
that,  in  Henry  I  Vth’s  time,  it  was  as  common  (at  leaft  • 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  France )  as  broad-clover  is 
in  our  fields  at  prefent  ||.  "  ' 

About 

*  Le  J  une  Giornate  Jell'  Jgricoltura  di  M.  Aeoltino  Gallo 
4  •  111  Venet.  1569.  p.  35. 

+  Ibid.  Giornat .  JP. 

%  Herbano  di  Cajlore  Durante.  Fogl.  in  Roma  ic8c. 

p.  2  79.  °  1  -J  J. 

jj  Dc  Scrres ;  Theatre  d'  Agriculture,  d:die  an  Roi  Henri  IV. 

Joj.  j^bQv 
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About  the  year  1578,  this  plant  found  its  way 
into  Germany ,  4  and  was  cultivated  in  one  of  the 
lovelieft  parts  of  the  whole  empire,  namely,  the 
Lower  Palatinate .  At  the  fame  time  the  fame  of 
it  reached  England ,  b  where  all  people  admired  it, 
and  fome  few  had  the  courage  to  make  effays  to¬ 
wards  cultivating  it ;  but  their  attempts  were  lan¬ 
guid,  and,  as  I  conclude,  unfuccefsful,  notwith- 
ftanding  they  had  the  practice  of  the  antients  to 
guide  them,  in  the  books  de  Rebus  Rufticis.  At 
length  Hartiib  attempted  to  excite  the  attention 
of  the  public  afrefh,  in  the  year  1650.  He  did 
as  much,  circumftances  confidered,  as  a  man  of 
his  great  genius  could  do.  But  as  there  was  no 
method  of  raifing  it  at  that  time  generally  known, 
but  the  common  practice  ufed  in  cultivating  clover, 
it  of  courle  mifcarried  in  our  climate. 

Thus  much  with  relation  to  the  hiftory  of  lu¬ 
cerne,  and  the  progrefs  of  its  cultivation.  As  to  its 
nature  and  qualities,  I  fhall  beg  leave  totranfcribe 
a  few  lines  from  a  MS.  poem,  where  the  author, 
defcribing  hay-making  time  in  the  province  of  An - 
dalufia ,  expreffes  himfelf  as  follows  :  (And  here  I 
fhall  only  obferve  that  alfalfa  is  the  old  Spanifh 
name  for  lucerne. ) 


Th’  impatient  mower  with  an  afpeit  blythe 
Surveys  the  fainfoin  c  -fields,  and  whets  his  fcythe. 
Tnoifa ,  Agnes ,  Beatrix  prepare 

To  turn  th’  alfafa  Mwarths  with  anxious  care c: 


(No 

^  90nradus  HEREsBACH  c/e  Re  RvJ/ica,  go.  Colon.  I  C72.  r At 
that  time  the  Germans  called  lucerne  *u e/fcbehclkenA 

c  iZnaty*°c  S  ^ole  Art  ofHvJbandrj,  4».  Lond.  ir7S 
The  belt  fpecies  of  fainfoin,  hitherto  known,  is  in  die 
province  of  Spain  we  are  now  fpeakino  of. 

*********  word’ alfalfafat)  and 
are  the  bpanijb  names  for  lucerne.  7 

jr  “v  be  tUrnCdlfo  0ften>  ">d  with  fo  much  care, 

r  w?  propole  making  it  into  hay. 
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(No  more  for  Moorifh  farabands  they  call, 

I  heir  caftanets  hang  idle  on  the  wall) 

Alfalfa ,  whofe  luxuriant  herbage  feeds 

The  Wring  ox,  mild  fiieep,  and  fiery  fteeds; 

Which  ev'ry  fummer,  ev'ry  thirtieth  morn. 

Is  fix  times  re-produc'f  and  fix  times  fhorn  ! 

Lucerne,  rightly  managed,  is  capable  of  dm- 
porting  heat  and  drowth  even  near  the  equator, 
and  perhaps  under  it.  It  may  alfo  be  railed  fue- 
cdsrully  m  any  climate  where  men  and  cattle  can 
bear  the  rains  and  cold  with  tolerable  eafe  :  That 
is  to  fay,  in  all  countries  between  the  fixtieth  de¬ 
grees,  inclusively,  of  northern  and  fouthern  latitude. 

Indeed,  there  are  fome  few  fmall  lpots  of 
ground  that  may  prove  unfavourable  to  its  growth, 
not  only  in  every  climate,  but  perhaps  in  every 
diftrict  or  parifli  :  For  inftance,  where  moraffes 
are  found,  or  lands  incommoded  by  ftacrnatina- 
waters  weeping  fprings,  fc?r.  as  alfo  lands  that  are 
tainted  with  metallic  or  arfenical  matter  ;  but  fuch 
inconveniences  are  only  local  and  cafual,  and  the 
exceptions  fhall  be  Ipecified  in  their  proper  place. 

If  you  have  variety  of  ground,  make  a  well- 
conditioned  deep  foil  your  option  (efpecially  if  you 
propole  to  drill  the  lucerne  :)  And,  if  there  is  a  far¬ 
mer  alternative  of  choice,  let  that  ioil  be  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  moifture  than  over-dry  ;  but  wet  lands 
1  efpecially  if  water  ftagnates  in  them)  are  always  fa¬ 
tal  to  lucerne. 

In  raifing  lucerne,  our  matter  Virgil  recommends 
a  rich  putrid  foil  preferably  to  all  others  ; 

- e  quoque,  mcdica ,  putres 

Accipiunt  fulci. — — 

Georg,  I.  v.  215. 


# 


Now 
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Now  it  is  probable,  that  the  putris  terra  of  Virgil \ 
find  the  temper  at  a  oi'Varro ,  $  which  we  are  advifed  tq 
chul'e  upon  this  occafion,  are  what  we  call  a  rich 
loamy  earth*  which  contains  a  greater  quantity  of 
vegetable  food  than  any  other  common  foil.  Its 
properties  are  to  expand  and  crumble  into  fmall  bits 
when  dug  or  ploughed,^  and  yield  a  pleafing  fmell 
after  rain  :  ||  poifefFing  juft  that  degree  of  cohefion 
between  clay  and  fand,  which  is  fitteft  for  the  nou- 
rifhment  of  vegetables :  for  it  hinders  not  the  late¬ 
ral  Ipreading  or  perpendicular  penetration  of  roots, 
and  yet  is  not  fo  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  hold  the 

roots 

4!  De  Re  Ruftica  lib.  i.  c.'  41. 

As  it  is  my  intention  to  give  fome  ihort  account  of  the  undent 
writers  on  huibandry,  whenever  I  have  occafion  to  quote  them, 
it  may  jud  fuffice  to  obferve,  that  Varro  died  about  27  years 
after  the  birth  of  Chrift ,  being  the  moft  learned  Roman  of  the 
age  he  lived  in.  He  publiihed  his  treatife  of  agriculture  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and  inferibed  it  to  his  wife  Fundania . 
“  Si  homo  eft  bulla  (fays  h c)  comagis  fenex.  Annus  enim  o&ogejji- 
■ c  tnus  admcnct  i?ie  ut  farcinas  colli  gam,  antequam  proftcifar  e  njitaS* 
Virgil  made  Va>ro  his  chi  T  mailer  in  agriculture;  for,  not  con¬ 
sented  to  copy  many  of  his  precepts,  he  fometimes  adopts  his 
words  and  phrafes,  and  that  particularly  in  the  culture  of  vines. 
[f\  Vidor.  Ex phc.  in  Varr.  Sec.  p.  29.  a.] 

I'alladius,  under  the  article  de  medicajerenda,  agrees  with 
Virgil  and  Varro,  in  the  choice  of  foil  for  railing  lucerne.  This 
author  ( Palladius )  writ  about  the  times  of  Antoninus  Pius  :  Some¬ 
what  more  than  160  years  after  Chrift.  [De  Rj ?  Rust,  lib  v. 
tit.  1.] 

*  Much  of  the  fame  opinion  were  the  old  French  writers  on 
huibandry,  and  De  Series ,  who  dedicated  his  Theatr.  d' Agricul¬ 
ture  to  Henry  IV,  exprefles  himfelf  in  the  manner  following  : 

R°ur  ft  mer  la  lucerne  P on  choifera  quclquc  endroit  dr  fa  tneilleure 
“  tere’  hus  Jabloneufe  quJ  argilleufe ,  p  us  legere  qut pefante,  plus 
p latte  que  pendant e  .  .  .  es  endroit  JolcJles. .  .  en  beau  fclaze  CS 

“  plain  ;  toutesfois  vuidant  les  eaux,  a  ce  qu  tiles  ny  croupi flint  En 
toR  p.  271.  1 


t 


'Sin  in  fua  pnfte  negabit 


Ire  loca ,  &  ferobihus  Juperabit  terra  repletis 
SpiJ/us  ager -  Virc.  Georg,  II.  v.  234. 

„°d  fUCh  3  temPeramcnt  contains  equal  proportions 
Markham’s  Farewell  to  ihjlanetrj,  4to,  1631,  p.126. 
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roots  firm,  and  confequently  fuftain  and  keep  the 
plants  upright.  v 

The  particles  of  this  foil,  when  difturbed  bv 
turning  feem  to  recede  from  one  another :  And 
the  earth,  when  dug  and  expofed  to  the  influence 
ol  the  atmofphere  expands  fo  far,  that,  without 
>ou  prefs  it,  it  will  more  than  fill  the  hole  from 

ntreSi  ^  =  Whkh  Prov«  *  to  contain  a 

pucrefadive  fermentation  in  its  compofition;  and 

wither  ol C  rathCr’  aS  1C  1S  natura%  impregnated 
with  fat  oleaginous  matter:  And  that  more  from 

f  me  mnerent  inteftine  fermentation  and  motion, 
than  from  confiding  of  fpongy  dilating  particles.  * 
It  alfo  (as  we  obferved  before)  fends  forth  a  plea- 
fing  fmell  after  foft  mild  Ihowers  ;  and  the  fame 
may  be  remarked  of  it,  when  it  is  dug,  or  plough¬ 
ed,  even  in  dry  weather.  And  this  indication  of 

a  good  toil  was  well  known  to  the  Greek  writers  on 
hufbandry.f 

Nor  muft  we  here  forget  Virgil’ s  defeription  of 
well  condition  ed  fruitful  land:  ^ 


Qgtf  tenuem  exhalat  nebulam ,  fumofque  volucres, 

Lt  bibit  humor em,  et  cum  vult  ex  fe  ip  fa  remit  tit  • 
■feeque  fuo  viridi  femper  fe  gr amine  vejiit , 

Nec  f cable  (s  fa  If  a  laedit  rubigine  fervuTH  : _ 

Ilia 

S.ee  Dr'  HoMeV  Principles  of  Agricult,  a, id  Vegetal.  Part  I. 

■f  Am o  f/.iv  xotfalv  [yy 

Geo pon.  Lib.  ii.  c.  10. 

>  For  the  account  of  a  good  foil,  as  verified  by  praftice,  fee 
Reginald  Sco  t  s  perfect  Plat-form  of  an  Hop-garden ,  40.  1^76. 
c.  z  This  gentleman  writ  about  40  years  after  Fitz-Uerhrt, 
and  is,  in  point  of  time,  the  fecond  writer  on  Englijh  huibandry, 
if  lead,  as  far  as  my  collection  goes,  in  books  of  agriculture. 

J  b*  was  a  younger  /on  of  Sir  f.  Scot ,  in  Kent ;  had  received  an 
i.m’n  er id y- education  ;  and  was  looked  upon  to  be  a  good  fcho- 
lar. 
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Ilia  ferax  oleo  eft  •,  Mam  experiere  colendo 
Et  facilem  pecori,  &  patient  em  vomer  is  unci. 

Georg,  ii.  v.  217. 


Which  verfes  being  of  a  dida&ic  nature,  and,  as 
it  were,  the  very  bafis  of  hufbandry,  may  be  thus 
tranflated  almoft  verbatim ; 


Soils  which  exhale  thin  clouds  and  mifty  ftreams 
Warm,  half-tranflucent ;  drinking  moifture  in  \ 
Difcharging  fuperfluity  at  will  •, 

Cloath’d  with  perpetual  verdure,  all  their  own  ^ 
And  never  found  to  mark  the  fhining  (hare 
With  fpeckled  morphew  and  corrofive  fears  ; 


Such  foils  abound  with  oil.  Juft  culture  foon 
Will  wake  the  genial  virtues  of  a  land 
Benign  to  cattle,  patient  of  the  plough. 

Therefore,  where  people  have  much  land  and 
good  choice  of  foil*  we  recommend  the  earth  above 
deferibed  (or  fomething  as  like  it  as  may  be  found) 
for  the  culture  of  lucerne. 

And  here  it  is  hard  to  affign  a  reafon,  why  the 
plant,  now  under  confideration,  is  called  lucerne , 
lince  the  canton  of  that  name,  in  Switzerland,  nei¬ 
ther  was,  nor  is  particularly  famous  for  producing 
this  vegetable :  Nor  did  the  weftern  and  northern 
nations  of  Europe  receive  it  thence,  as  appears  from 
the  account  given  of  its  revival  and  progrefs. 

Nay,  M.  du  Hamel  afferts,  that  this  plant  fuc- 
ceeds  not  at  all  in  Switzerland ;  though  certainly  it 
grows  in  various  parts  of  the  XIII  Cantons  extreme¬ 
ly  well,  and  ail  M.  de  Chateauvieux’s  fuccefsful  expe¬ 
riments  were  made  in  the  territory  of  Geneva ,  which 
may  be  looked  upon,  almoft,  as  a  part  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  in  an  hufbandry-fenfe,  as  to  air,  climate,  and 

vicinity,  without  entering  into  geographical  nice¬ 
ties. 

m: 
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vk?t  tHmf  *KVS  fIeafed  \°  ^  la  l^ne 

/  f  20}  **  Anglett™ ;  though  he  muft  have 
i  eac  what  T«// had  then  written  concernino-  it  But- 
in  this  aflercion,  we  flatter  ourfelves  he  is  miftaken’ 
except  he  alludes  to  lucerne  fown  with  fpring-corn 
in  the  manner  clover  is  fown.  1  ^ 

M  nZ  /bC  dmC  t0  Proceed  to  the  experiment 

ZSt VK ,dlrrne^Zdt  in  England ;  and,  if  the 

SJS;  ^°r  w  aatever  dfc  I  may  publilh  on 

this  t-fLt-  1  3  an^  deSme  mer*t>  it  ariles  from 
this,  that  every  practical  and  didaftic  part  (except 

refuTteof  menCeS  ^  madC  t0  °ther  authors)  is  the 
elult  of  my  own  experience ;  and,  wherever  I  have 

ledo-edPenCnCe>  tIlC  dcficienc>'  wil1  be  acknow- 

Whoever  propofes  to  fow  a  lucerrie-nurfery,  or 

whole  fields  of  fainfoin,  trefoil,  buck-wheat,  fpur- 
rey,  fenugreek  fweetmelilot,  &c.  would  be  no- 
ways  ill-advifed,  if  he  prepared  a  bit  of  ground  • 
and  fowed  a  fpoonful  of  the  feeds  about  a  ffrtnfoht 
before  he  propofed  to  fow  his  larger  quantity; 
fince,  from  the  good  of  bad  fuccefs  of  this  little  at- 

le,maf  be  enabled  to  judge,  whether  the 
feedlman  has  iupphed  him  with  feeds  fit  for  vege- 

a  i0n'  V\ithout  Juch  precaution,  a  whole  year 
may  be  loft;  which  is  a  mortifying  circumftance 
in  matters  of  hufbandry. 

•  In  the  end  o {March,  iy57,  a  common  day-la¬ 
bourer  was  ordered  to  fow  a  pound  and  a  half  of  lu¬ 
cerne-feed,*  and  keep  the  ground  clearfrom  weeds.- 

The 

Waf  bou|ht  °F  f’Von  and  Sanders,  neaf  Durham- 
yard  m  the  Strand,  and  proved  uncommonly  good.  Thefe  per- 

fons  have  fupphed  our  fHends  and  correfpondfnts  ever  f.nce 
In  hot  countries,  l.ke  Spain,  llaly>  ^  the  hulbandman 
ufually  fows  lucerne,  and  covers  the  feeds  with  a  traina  (a  prac- 

uce  fupertor  to  our  bufh- harrowing)  about  an  hour  before  fun- 
•  en  t  e  dews  fall  and  moiften  the  ground,  whereas  the 

feeds 
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The  feed  was  fown  on  one  of  the  lead  promifmg 
pieces  of  land  in  all  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  this 
was  done  by  exprefs  order ;  for  it  was  thought  un¬ 
fair  to  make  the  experiment  on  a  better  foil  than 
the  commoneft  fort  of  grafs-fields,  The  fpot  of 
earth,  let  apart  for  the  purpofes,  both  of  nurfery 
and  tranfplantation,  was,  in  former  times,  a  kitchen^ 
garden  :  But  the  good  foil,  to  the  depth  of  1 8  in¬ 
ches,  had  been  removed  for  the  fake  of  manuring 
acorn-field.  [To  which  we  fhall  juft  add,  that  the 
attempt  was  made  in  an  hilly  country,  where  the 
fiaple  earth  is  naturally  lhallow.]  What  remained 
was  a  cold,  yellow,  clammy  ftratum,  which  the 
country-people  looked  upon  as  mere  clay;  but,  its 
nature  having  fince  been  better  examined,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  mixture  of  imperfect  clay,  and  imper¬ 
fect:  marie. — No  manure  worth  mentioning  was  uled 
upon  it,  as  will  appear  by  the  fequel. 

To  all  feeming  appearance,  little,  or  next  to  no¬ 
thing,  could  be  expedited  from  a  piece  of  ground 
of  fuch  an  unpromifing  caft.  But,  upon  the  whole, 
the  experiment  proved  fuccefsful  and  eafy. 

By  the  middle  of  Auguft ,  the  plants  were,  fome 
of  them,  1 3  inches  high  ;  and  many  of  them  branch¬ 
ed  out,  fubdivided  themfelves,  and  made  very  fine 
fide-fhoots.  Upon  which  it  was  refolved  to  ven¬ 
ture  upon  the  fecond  part  of  the  experiment,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  accounts  given  by  M.  de  Chateau - 

vieux, 

feeds  are  fhrivelled  and  parched  in  the.  heat  of  the  day,  info- 
much  that  they  cannot  expand  thendelves  hut  with  difficulty. 

See  Liebault,  Maifon  Rujtiqut,  40.  1617,  L.  v.  p.527. 

I  thought  proper  to  infert  this  note,  but  apprehend  it  is  of  no 
great  conlcquence  in  our  climate.  Thus  much,  however,  it 
feems  to  imply;  namely,  that  it  is  never  right  (even  in  our 
country)  to  fow  lucerne  during  a  great  drovvth,  and  dpecially 
When  the  winds  are  dry  and  harfh. 
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vieux*  Therefore,  taking  the  advantage  of  a  moift 
feaionj  m  the  beginning  of  September  (which  feafon- 
by  the  way,  did  not  laft  long)  we  performed  the 
work  in  the  following  manner:  —  [Tut  here  let  ,V 
be  juft  obferved,  in  palling  along,  that  the  time 
oi  the  year,  pitched  upon  for  tranfplanting,  was,  at 
leaft,  three  weeks  too  late  for  England,  though, 
perhaps,  highly  proper  for  the  territory  of  Geneva , 
or  the  fouthern  parts  of  France.  This  therefore  is 
let  down  as  one  of  the  mutatis  mutandis ,  fo  indef- 
penlably  neceffary  in  matters  of  agriculture,  when 

ther  ?ra™Ce  0f  one  C0untl7  is  copied  in  ano- 

birft  the  roots  were  dug  up  carefully:  Orders 
being  given  before-hand  not  to  attempt  drawing 
them  even  with  the  fmalleft  degree  of  violence? 
i  the  earth  was  intirely  loofened  at  top  and  at 
bottom.  In  the  next  place,  the  long  tap-roots  were 

cutoff,  8,  9,  or  10  inches  difcretionally  below  the 

crown  of  the  plant :  (The  fciflars  being  generally 
applied  juft  beneath  the  forks  of  the  root?  if  it  be 
a  branching  root)  about  the  place  marked  by  the 
undermoft  dotted  lines  in  plate  V.-Then  the  Italics 
were  clipped  about  inches  above  the  crown  of  the 
plant:  And  the  remaining  plant,  after  thefe  ampu¬ 
tations  (which  may  appear,  at  firft  fight,  to  be  ve¬ 
ry 


M  Lulls, 1  de  CiiATEAWiEux,  chief  fyndic  of  Geneva,  a 
gentleman  ot  great  worth  and  knowledge,  and  of  a  molt  com¬ 
municative  difpofition,  hath  amufed  himfelf  with  the  ftudy  of 
agriculture  many  yearn,  and  advanced  that  art  very  much  not 
only  by  improvements,  but  feveral  new  inventions  and  difeove* 
r.es:  But,  being  called,  of  late,  to  difeharge  his  civil  office  in 
the  republic,  has  not  been  able  to  oblige  us  with  a  continued  fe- 
ries  of  his  ohlervations. 

One  may  call  this  gentleman  a  true  citizen  of  the  world,, 
who,  like  another  Metrophanes  (according  to  the  infeription  on 
an  antient  Roman  marble)  has  done  good  to  all  men,  and  harm  ti 
He  oefer  ves  a  place  among#  VirgiVs  heroes  of  peace  ; 

1 

Inventas — qni  vitam  cxcoluere  per  artes. 
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ry  bold  ones)  was  thrown  into  a  large  veffcl  of  wa¬ 
ter  which  flood  by  for  that  purpofe,  in  the  fhade. 
Such  refrefhment  is  no-ways  unneceffary ;  for  this 
plant  is  very  impatient  of  heat  and  lunlliine  :  After 
it  is  taken  up ;  nay,  to  fuch  a  degree  (at  leaft  the 
firft  half-year  of  its  growth)  that  one  may  almoft 
call  it  a  lenfitive  plant.  —  The  fame  day,  making 
life  of  a  dibble,  or  letting  flick,  and  filling  every 
hole  with  water  before  the  roots  were  put  in,  we 
tranfplanted  them  in  rows,  2  feet  afunder,  and  each 
plant  6  inches  apart  in  the  rows  ;  having  firft  made 
little  drills,  or  channels,  and  fprinkled  or  half  filled 
them  with  fea-fand  and  wood-allies  kept  dry  :  (Two 
parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter;)  which 
was  done  with  a  view  of  loofening  the  foil,  and  giv¬ 
ing  a  little  warmth  to  a  piece  of  ground,  whicli  was 
naturally  cold  and  clayey ;  nor  was  any  other  ma¬ 
nure  ufed.  The  drills  were  afterwards  once  water¬ 
ed,  to  take  off  the  drynefs  and  heat  of  the  allies  :  * 
The  roots  were  placed  firmly  in  the  ground,  and 
two  inches  of  the  flalks  covered  with  mold.  3 
Yet  here  it  muff  be  freely  acknowledged,  that 
the  hopes  of  poffeffing  a  large  crop  occafioned  one 
miflake,  which  we  chufe  rather  to  mention  than 
fupprefs,  as  many  people  may  happen  to  entertain 
the  fame  falfe  expectances.  The  miflake  was,  that 
we  made  our  rows  two  feet  al under,  which  was 
over-narrow;  and  placed  the  plants,  in  the  lines, 
only  fix  inches  apart,  which  brought  them  nearer 
together,  than  they  ought  to  have  flood,  -f-  even 
though  the  ground  was  very  poor.  Nor  did  we 
forefee,  that  horfe-hoe  ploughing  is  five  times  more 
efficacious,  as  well  as  cheaper  than  hand-hoeings. 

Therefore  after  frequent  experiments,  fince 
made,  it  appears  befl  to  make  the  lines  three  feet 

four 


*  See  the  Vinti  Giornate  dell ’  Agricohura  di  M.  A  go  dint 
Gallo,  p.  35,  . 

t  This -acre  contained  about  26,000  roots. 
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.four  inches  diftant  from  each  other :  And,  if  the  foil 
is  good,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  allow  each  plant  a 
foot  diftance  one  from  another  in  the  lines,  for  thus 
the  hand-hoers  will  work  more  commodioufly,  and 
a  little  hoe-plough  may  be  guided  fafely  up  and 
down  the  intervals,  which  will  fave  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  Nor  will  the  future  crops  be  leifened  by 
fuch  thin  tranfplanting,  half  fo  much  as  may  be 
imagined;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  plants  will 
be  larger,  more  juicy,  and  better  tailed  ;  which 
circumftance  may  be  extended  in  favour  of  the  new 
hufbandry  in  general.  Space  and  culture  improve 
the  herbage  and  feeds  of*plants.  In  proof  whereof, 
I  have  been  allured,  from  good  authority,  that  all 
the  corn,  raifed  by  M.  de  Chateauvieux ,  fells  at  an 
advanced  price ;  being  larger,  brighter,  and  heal¬ 
thier  than  common  corn,  and,  conlequently,  more 
fit  for  fowing,  or  making  bread. 

But,  by  way  of  confirming  the  neceffity  of  allow¬ 
ing  lucerne-roots  a  good  lhare  of  fpace,  a  friend  of 
die  author’s  filled  an  acre  with  plants,  according 
to  th tfirjl  directions ;  but,  the  foil  proving  extreme¬ 
ly  good,  and  free  from  weeds,  it  foon  appeared, 
that  the  roots  flood  too  dole.  In  conlequence 
whereof,  every  other  plant  was  taken  up  the  next 
autumn,  and,  a  frelh  acre  ol  land  being  properly 
prepared  to  receive  them,  he  thus  gained  a  new 
plantation  of  lucerne,  at  a  fmall  expence,  with  lit¬ 
tle  trouble :  And,  what  is  more  remarkable,  it  is 
thought  the  fecond  acre  bore  a  larger  quantity  of 
herbage  than  the  firft  would  have  done,  if  the  plants 
had  continued  as  they  were,  without  being  thin¬ 
ned,  to  the  amount  of  one  half.  *—  Of  courfe,  there 
is  reafon  to  conclude,  that  this  (light  hint,  which 
took  its  rife  from’  mere  accident,  ought  not  to  be 

looked 

*  I  have  lately  been  informed,  that  M.  F.yma  was  once  for¬ 
ced,  by  the  (ante  neceffity,  to  take  up  every  oshe*  row  in  the 
year  1757. 
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looked  upon  as  quite  unufeful,  fince  two  acres  may 
be  raifed  with  almoft  the  fame  expence  as  a  fingle 
acre. 

An  anonymous  theorift,  in  matters  of  husban¬ 
dry,  fays,  “  that  an  acre  of  lucerne,  planted  in 
fingle  rows,  each  plant  6  inches  afunder,  will  pro¬ 
duce  29,040  plants,  which  yielding  a  pound  of  hay 
each,  the  hay  off  one  acre  will  amount  to  14  loads, 
of  1 800 lbs.  weight  each.55 

We  acknowledge,  that  an  acre,  thus  managed, 
\vill  produce,  very  nearly,  the  number  of  plants  a- 
bove  fpecified ;  but,  except  the  ground  be  of  an  un¬ 
commonly  good  caff,  how  will  the  roots  be  enabled 
to  expand  anctprocure  fufficient  nourifflment  ?  -f*  For 
it  is  certain,  that  the  weeds  which  naturally  rife  in  a 
piece  of  cultured  land,  where  the  hoe-plough  (by 
reafon  the  lucerne  plants  ftand  fo  clofe)  cannot  be 
admitted,  will  defraud  their  neighbours,  that  is  to 
fay,  the  lucerne-plants,  of  their  needful  quantity 
of  fuftenarice  1  And,  of  courfe,  hinder  their  roots 
from  expanding  themfelves  in  order  to  procure 
food. 

Befides,  when  two  plants,  one,  for  example,  a 
weed,  and  one  lucerne ,  ftand  fo  clofe  to  each  other, 
the  branches  of  the  weed  will  over-fhade,  and  drip 
upon  the  branches  of  the  lucerne.  Nor  does  any 
plant  like  the  effluvia  waffled  off  from  another 
plant. 

As  to  the  remark  of  the  anonymous  author,  I 
am  more  inclined  to  think,  that,  in  a  field  of  lu¬ 
cerne,  with  narrow  intervals,  and  plants  ftand ing 
at  6  inches  diftance  one  from  another  in  the  rows^ 
each  plant  (one  with  the  other)  may,  in  all  proba- 

0^2  bility, 

4  In  a  deep  foil,  the  roots  of  drilled  lucerne,  untranfpl anted, 
may  ftand  nearer  than  the  roots  of  lucerne  tranjplanted ;  as  the 
former  make  not  fuch  large  lateral  ftioots,  and  procure  fufte- 
nance  at  a  greater  depth.  This  I  obferved,  laft  year,  in  a  patch 
of  lucerne*  railed  at  Wincbejhr ,  'in  very  rich  ground. 
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bility,  afford  only  3  ounces  of  hay  each,  inftead  of 
♦a  pound. 

But  the  felf-fame  ground  will  certainly  produce 
a  greater  burthen,  if  every  other  plant  be  removed 
the  fecond  year,  and  placed  at  a  diftance  of  one 
foot  from  each  other  in  the  rows,  with  intervals  for 

horfe-hoeing,  or  digging,  0f  3  feet  4  inches 
breadth. 

\\  hat  the  fame  author  reports  afterwards  comes 
nearer  the  truth : 

If,  by  the  introdudfion  of  luch  crops,  land  can 
be  thus  improved  in  its  returns  to  the  hufband- 
man,  it  becomes  a  gieat  national  accpufition  i  For, 
if  one  acie  of  lucerne  can  maintain  3  or  4  horfes  a 
year,*  inftead  of  one  horfe’s  confuming  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  3  acres  in  a  year  (of  common  grafs)  as  in 
the  ufual  way,  this  is  equivalent  to  increafing  the 
quantity  of  land  in  tins  kingdom,  12  or  18  times,5* 
(I  fhould  rather  think  3  or  4  times  :)  “  Which  is’a 
greater  national  advantage,  than  the  addition  of  a 
proportionably  larger  extent  of  country.” 

But  to  return  to  my  firft  experiment. 

In  ten  days,  though  a  drowth  fucceeded,  fomc 
tranfplanted  plants  made  fhoots  of  three  inches 
height,  which  vigorous  growth  gave  better  hopes 
than  had  been  conceived  at  firft. 

It  was  alfofome  encouragementto  the  undertaker, 
that  he  found  wild  lucerne,  f  within  two  mufquet- 

fhots 

*  The  author,  here  cited,  has  added  a  fourth  horfe ;  Colu¬ 
mella  and  Palladium  fay,  only  three .  Had  they  named  but  t<wo9 
i  fhould  have  been  better  fatisfied.  However,  this  traditional 
truth,  or  miilake,  fhall  be  examined  more  at  large  in  the  Xlth 
Section.  If  the  account  be  true,  the  Roman  hufbandman’s 
horfes  mult  not  be  fuppofed  to  equal  our  fine  large  cart-horfes 
in  fize,  or  appetite.  They  were  rather  what  the  prefent  Ita¬ 
lians  call  cavaluccii .  Nor  did  the  antient  Romans  perform  th<? 
drudgery  of  liufbandry-work  with  horfes,  but  with  oxen. 

f  This  was  the  fpecies  of  lucerne  called  medica  palujlris> 

®r  me  alow -lucerne  *  bt.  Liger  and  othef  Jiuibandry-writers  fup- 

pofe 
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fhots  of  the  place  where  the  nurfery  was  formed. 
Thefe  plants  were  certainly  aborigines:  For  they 
grew  in  a  part  of  the  kingdom  where  the  name  of 
lucerne  had  rarely  been  heard  of,  except  by  gentle¬ 
men.  Befides,  no  perlon  curious  in  huibandry 
would  have  ventured  fowing  the  feeds  in  fuch  an 
unpromifing  piece  of  ground  ;  for  the  field,  where 
the  wild  lucerne  grew,  was  a  fort  of  coarfe,  unculti¬ 
vated  morafs,  and  valued  only  at  about  two  fhillings 
and  fix-pence  an  acre. 

Yet  ftill  the  approach  of  winter  made  many  per- 
fcns  doubtful  concerning  the  fuccefs  of  this  new 
plantation ;  neverthelefs,  it  was  fome  fatisfadlion  to 
recoiled:,  that  there  is  lefs  harih,  fevere  cold  in 
England  (and  that  almoft  by  one  third)  than  in  the 
territory  of  Geneva ,  where  the  original  experiment 
was  made,  and  where  the  plant  we  are  fpeaking  of 
has  been  known  to  thrive  fo  extremely  well. 

At  length  the  winter  paffed  over,  and,  out  of  foun 
thoufand  roots,  .only  thirty  or  forty  perifhed,  whe¬ 
ther  by  frofts,  immoderate  rains,  or  any  other  ac¬ 
cident,  is  hard  to  fay :  But  the  labourer  filled  up 
all  the  vacant  fpaces  from  the  nurfery  in  about  an 
hour,  and  in  Aprils  1758,  molt  of  the  plants  were, 
nearly  equal  in  fize  and  ftrength ;  of  a  deep  juicy 
verdure,  with  few  or  no  difcoloured  fickly  leaves. 
By  May  the  8th,  people  counted  fixty  Items  from 
one  particular  root,  and  the  ftalks  and  leaves  of 
fome  chofen  plants  weighed  near  half  a  pound  at 
one  cutting.  Yet  we  learn,  by  experience,  that 
lucerne,  mufl  only  be  confidered,  as  in  a  progreflive 
ftate,  till  the  third  fummer  after  tranfplanting,  and 
then  M.  du  Hamel  allures  us,  jthat  one  fiourifhinp 
plant  will  produce  a  pound  of  well  dried  hay,  which 
is  faying,  a  gieat  deal,  and  much  more  than  I 

Q.3  could 

pofe  (erroneoufly,  as  I  imagine)  that  the  red  honey  fuckle,  pc, 
renmal  clover,  in  dry,  flveet,  upland  palturages,  'is  a  wild  de¬ 
generated  lucerne.  ° 
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could  ever  verify  •,  for,  if  a  fingle  plant  produces 
one  pound  of  hay ,  it  muft  have  weighed  four  pounds 
when  it  was  green.  Yet  I  have  received  an  account 
from  an  eminent  phyfician  in  our  own  country  (who 
planted  2  acres  of  lucerne  by  my  directions)  that 
many  of  his  plants,  in  the  fecond  year,  yielded 
near  half  a  pound  of  hay  each  plant. 

As  an  acre  of  lucerne,  thus  managed,  will  con¬ 
tain  moie  roots  than  one  is  apt  to  imagine  at  firft 
guefs,  how  great  muft  the  produce  be  of  four  or 
five  cuttings  every  year,  and  thofe  confefledly  the 
moft  nouriihing  and  palatable  food  that  cattle  can 
eat?*  For  thus  much  is  certain,  amongft  other 
advantages,  that,  if  a  field  be  induftrioully  hoed, 
ploughed  in  the  intervals  or  fpaces,  and  hand- 
weeded  in  the  rows,  for  the  firft  two  or  three  years, 
it  is  almoft  fure,  that  horles,  cows,  or  fheep,  will 

hardly  find  a  fingle  weed  in  a  large  quantity  of  green 
food.  0 

We  will  now  mention  the  ftate  of  our  tranfplan- 
ted  lucerne  in  its  fecond  year,  namely,  1758. 

And 

Si-eOooGEV  Four  Books  of  HuJbanJry,  4°.  1578,  Saxon 
letter,  and  imprinted  for  John  kFrigbt.  This  valuable  writer, 
Barnaby  Googe,  Efq;  tranflated  the  work  here  fpoken  of,  from 
the  Latin  o,  Conran  Heresbach,  a  German  nobleman,  who 
publilhcd  it  at  Co/ogn,  it}  1 573.  Googe  alfo  has  translated  fome- 
thing  from  Palingenius,  perhaps  the  Zodiacus  Vita  ;  but  I  never 
faw  it,  to  the  belt  of  my  remembrance.— This  gentleman  (our 
fecond  author  of  note  in  matters  of  huibandry,  writ  forty  years 

after  Fitz-Hcrbert. - He  was  of  Albingham,  or  Ahingham,  in 

Ltncolnjhire,  and  grandfather  to  Barnaby  Googe,  Efq;  who  lived 
there  in  1 634,  and  after.  The  Epiftle  to  the  Book  of  Huibandry 
is  dated  at  Kingjion,  February  1,  1377.  Gernjafe  Markham 
reprinted  this  work  in  1614,  4*,  with  inferticns ;  intended  chief¬ 
ly  to  adapt  Gerarw-huRandry  to  the  Englijb  climate.  [Markham, 
by  the  way,  appears  to  be  the  firft  Englijb  writer  who  deferves 
to  be  called  a  hackney-writer .  AH  fubjefts  feem  to  have  been 
alike  cafy  to  him  :  Yet,  as  his  thefts  were  innumerable,  he  has 
•  now  and  then  Rolen  fome  cuery  good  things,  and,  in  'cent  men* 
fure,  preferved  their  memory  from  periihmg.J 
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And  here  let  it  be  remembered,  that  what  cul¬ 
tivators  call  a  proper  time  for  cutting,  is,  when 
the  plants  are  about  15  or  16  inches  high,  at  an 
average,  throughout  the  field  :  But  this  muft  be 
underftood  in  a  relative  fenfe,  for  fome  plants  will 
be  2  or  3  feet  high,  and  others  may  not  be  above 
10  inches,  or  1  foot  in  height,  according  to  the 
circumftances  of  health,  fpace,  fituation,  &c.  of  the 
feveral  roots. 

The  cuttings  of  the  year  1758  were  as  follow: 
May  8th,  June  7th,  July  12th,  Augujl  20th,  and 
October  1  ft. 

In  the  year  1759*  it  was  cut  5  times,  and  6  times 
*  in  1760;  which  made  16  cuttings  in  3  years. 
Nay,  by  the  9th  of  April ,  in  iy6o ,  fome  of  the 
lucerne  plants  were  near  17  inches  high,  at  a  time 
when  no  field  in  the  neighbourhood  had  grafs  of  4 
inches  height,  though  you  took  5  or  6  acres  toge¬ 
ther.  The  fame  lucerne  was  cut  twice,  before  any 
hay-making  began  in  the  country  round  it:-  If  we 
except  fome  few  meadows  lying  near  market-towns. 

Having  carried  on  my  firft  experiment  thus  far, 
upon  almoft  as  unpromifing  apiece  of  land  as  could 
be  found,  and  being  fenfible  I  had  made  fome  mil- 
takes  from  want  of  experience  (having  as  yet  never 
feen  any  tranfplanted  lucerne  in  England)  I  gave  di¬ 
rections  for  making  a  fmall  plantation  in  Berkjhire , 
but  ftill  took  care  to  chufe  a  field  that  could  hard¬ 
ly  be  called  middling  land.  It  was  over-run  with 
coarfe  weeds,  had  been  long  out  of  tillage,  and  the 
earth,  in  moft  places,  was  hardly  4  inches  above  a, 
bed  of  chalk  •,  which  (let  farmers  fay  what  they 
pleafe  of  it,  in  refpeft  to  fainfoinf)  is  no- ways  fa- 

Q^4  vourable 

*  The  fixth  cutting,  ifit  be  after  the  firft  week  in  October,  is 
little  more  than  nominal. 

f  We  have  obferved,  elfewhcre,  that  lucerne  and  fainfoia 
require  the  fame  foil  and  the  fame  culture  ;  no  two  plants  be¬ 
ing  more  alike  in  every  refpeft. 
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vourable  to  the  growth  of  lucerne  :  Efpecially  if 

,e  latter  be  tranfplanted.  For  the  chalk  flakes 

when  thaws  and  rains  come  on  ;  and  it  either  heaves 

the  plants  out  of  the  ground,  or  expofes  the  fibres 

of  the  roots  too  much  to  the  cold.  Yet  upon  this 

I  ventured  with  my  eyes  open ;  for  Pliny  *  (whofe 

authority  fcruple  not  to  take,  when  I  have  no 

other)  had  given  me  a  caution  concerning  lucerne 

rai  ed  upon  chalky  lands ;  but  what  induct  me  to 

make  the  attempt  was,  that  the  goodnefs  of  the 

i  nug  t  not  lead  me  to  fay  more  concerning  the 

lucccfs  of  an  experiment,  than  other  people  may 

hope  to  find.  More  will  be  l'aid  of  this  plantation 
in  Sect.  X. 

As  I  think  it  unfair  to  fupprefs  any  unfuccefsful 
ciicumftances  in  matters  of  hufoandry,  I  will  here 
ingenuoufly  confefs,  that  the  moft  material  of  my 
firll  miftakes  were  thefe  : -I  followed  my  foreign 
inftruCtions  (which,  at  that  time,  were  but  few) 
with  too  much  diffidence,  and  in  too  literal  a  man- 
ner  *  x  was  not  enabled,  through  want  of  experi- 

ence,  to  adapt  the  hufbandry-pradtices  of  other  na¬ 
tions  to  the  Englijh  climate. -  I  tranfplanted  too 

hue  ;  filled  my  rows  too  full ;  and  allowed  not  fuf- 

hcient  fpace  for  the  intervals. - By  following  the 

Prench  diredbons  over-clofely,  I  cut  the  tap-roots 
too  fhort  in  the  beft  plants ;  and  knew  not  (as  it  is 
a  point  unmentioned  by  any  cultivator  of  lucerne) 

how  to  manage  a  root  that  was  very  lfnall. _ The 

means  of  avoiding  and  rectifying  all  which  mif¬ 
takes  and  difficulties  are,  by  the  help  of  fubfe- 
quent  experience,  carefully  pointed  out  to  the  cul¬ 
tivator  in  various  parts  of  this  EBay. 

And  here  it  may  be  worth  considering  how  to 
apply  a  field  of  lucerne,  carefully  and  induftrioufly 
cultivated,  to  thegreateft  advantage.  —  In  fuch  a 
ta.v,  et  us  uppofe  the  plantation  to  confiftof  two 

acres. 


*  Hijl.  Natural. 
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acres,  and  that  four  large  horfes  are  to  be  fupplied 
•vyith  green  fodder,  from,  the  end  of  April  till  Mi¬ 
chaelmas.  Now,  in  order  to  manage  this  affair  with 
dexterity,  count  the  number  of  rows  or  lines  in 
the  lucerne-field,  and  place  in  one  of  the  headlands 
30  land-marks,  at  equal  diftances ;  and  thus,  hav¬ 
ing  cut  a  proper  portion,  day  by  day,  you  will  be 
ready  to  begin  afrefh,  after  the  laft  cutting ,  ful¬ 
filling  the  remark  of  Virgil : 

- Redit  labor  affus  in  orbem : 

Atqiie  in  fe  fua  per  veftigia  volvitur  annus.  ■ 

When  I  fay  you  will  be  ready  to  begin  afrejh ,  at  the 
end  of  30  days,  I  muff  defire  to  be  underftood,  with 
a  fmall  degree  of  latitude:  For  phyfical  accidents 
are  fo  numerous  and  unavoidable  in  regard  to  the 

f  O 

growth  of  plants  (though  lucerne  is  liable  to  fewer 
checks  and  mifearriages,  than  molt  other  cultiva¬ 
ted  field-vegetables)  yet  ftill  the  nature  of  the  thing 
will  not  allow  us  to  oredidt  the  time  of  each  and 

i  • 

every  periodical  cutting  with  much  certainty  ;  — • 
neverthelefs,  thus  much  may  be  depended  upon, 
even  for  fome  years  fucceffively,  that,  after  the  firft 
annual  cutting,  our  directions,  here  given,  will  be 
attended  with  no  inconvenience  to  the  owner ;  for 
there  will  rarely  be  more  than  three  or  four  days 
difference  between  the  times  of  the  fecond ,  third , 
and  fourth  cuttings. — Nor  will  the  want  of  lucerne- 
fodder,  during  fuch  fhort  intervals,  be  of  the  leaft 
ill  confequence ;  for,  furely,  that  hufbandman  mu  ft 
be  a  very  improvident  manager  who  has  not  other 
grafs-fields  by  way  of  a  momentary  fupply. 

1  he  times,  therefore,  of  the  fecond ,  third ,  and 
fourth  annual  cuttings,  arc  tolerably  certain  ;  but 
the  firft  cutting,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
winter,  may  be  accelerated,  or  retarded,  a  fortnight, 
three  weeks,  and,  perhaps,  a  month. 


The 
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cWe  lime  n  th\fifth  ClItting’  is  aIf0’  in  fom« 
atgree,  variable  and  uncertain,  as  the  folar  heat 

decreaies,  and  the  days  grow  lhorter.  A  fixth  cut¬ 
ting  which  is  fcldotn  of  much  confequence,  chief- 

witffthTind  ?d  a  f  rtunate  ftafon,  in  conjunction 
Iwator  ftn0US  g°°d  management  of  the  cul- 

vZTITT  °f  frdh  green  fo^  ap¬ 

pears  one  fingular  advantage  in  raifing  lucerne  • 

And,  in  the  next  place,  care  muft  be  taken  that 

>  our  plantation  be  always  proportionable  to  your 
umber  of  cattle ;  or,  in  other  words,  let  it  IT a 

f(  ‘  c°  y°.u  ,t0  have  rather  over-much  lucerne 
han  too  little.  For  then  one  cutting  may  be  fS  ' 

•  part  for  hay  which  may  be  given  occafionally  to 

havTsrm,S0i  J  ^  flCk  C/Ule-  But’  in  cafe  no 

bay  is  made,  the  owner  of  the  ground,  even  then 
by  means  of  the  fupplies  he  derives  from  green  lu- 
eeme,  will  be  enabled  to  fpare  a  large  quantity  of 

other  grafs  for  hay-making ;  and  thus  two  acres  of 

lucerne  will  give  him  the  power  of  favino-  two  or 
tliree  tuns  of  hay  more  than  he  could  have  faved 
odierwife  ;  confequently  lucerne,  in  effetl,  helps  to 
keep  cattle  both  in  winter  and  fummer.  B 

By  fuch  fort  of  hufbandry,  and  provident  ma¬ 
nagement,  the  frock  of  hay  for  winter  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  mcreafed,  and  the  owner  enabled,  for  the 
Ipace  of  five  months  at  leaft  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  year,  to  allow  his  horfes  very  nearly  the  fame 
quantities  of  green  food  each  day ,  all  equally  frefh, 
wholefome,  and  well-tailed.  Which  finAe  circum 
fiance  (if  it  related  to  horfes  only)  gives  lucerne  the 
preference  over  all  other  forts  of  green  fodder  hi¬ 
therto  known  ;  and  in  procefs  of  time  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  (as  has  been  experienced  with  much  fuccefs) 
to  tJie  fatting  of  horned  cattle,  provided  fuch  cau¬ 
tions  aie  ufcd  as  fhall  be  fpecified  hereafter,  and 
wiiica  ought  always  to  be  repiein bered. — Now' 

what-? 
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whatever  increafes  the  number  of  cattle,  augments 
the  quantity  of  clung  neceflfary  for  carrying  on  the 
more  fucceisful  cultivation  of  arable  lands ;  and 
whatever ,  by  multiplying  the  number  of  cattle, 
affords  more  animal  food  to  man,  will  of  courfe 
contribute  towards  leffening  the  price  of  meat, 
which  will  affift  fociety  in  general,  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  the  manufacturer  and  peafant. — For  the 
grand  fecret  of  well-managing  a  trading  populous 
country  is  to  fupply  the  inhabitants  with  flefh  and 
corn  upon  eafy  terms ;  for  then  mankind  will  mul¬ 
tiply  of  courfe  (fuppofing  the  government  to  be 
mild  and  equal ;)  nor  will  other  nations  underfell 
us,  in  the  commodities  we  export  to  foreign 
markets. 

Now  lucerne,  in  matters  of  hufbandry,  comes  the 
neareft,  of  any  article  yet  known,  towards  attaining 
the  points  here  propofed ;  forafmuch  as  one  acre 
of  land,  thus  cultivated,  will  fupport  as  many  cat¬ 
tle  in  fpring,  fummer,  and  a  part  of  autumn,  as  four 
acres  of  common,  natural,  J  upland-grafs  did  be¬ 
fore.  But  this  ufe  of  lucerne  is  ftill  greater,  if  land 
be  fcarce  ;  or  if  the  nation  be  populous,  and  the 
foil  has  been  cultivated  to  the  extent  of  the  old 
hufbandry  :  For  then  the  introducing  this  plant  is, 
in  effecft,  the  fame  as  creating  new  land,  if  the  fu- 

perior 

%  It  is  with  fome  unwillingncfs  we  ufe  the  didinftion  of  na- 
Jaral  and  artificial  grades  (they  being  all  equally  natural,  and 
the  bounteous  gift  of  God  ;)  but  the  common  language  of  every 
hulbandman  makes  fuch  diilinttion  necelTary,  and  of  courfe  we 
ufe  it,  in  order  to  render  our  meaning  intelligible  to  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  readers. — Natural  grades,  therefore,  are  fuch  as  grow 
wild,  and  cover  the  furface  of  the  earth  without  the  afli dance 
of  culture,  or  are  raifed  and  managed  in  fields  in  a  compen¬ 
dious  negligent  manner,  which  fcarcely  deferves  the  name  of 
culture  :  but  artificial  grades  (if  grajjes  be  a  proper  word  on 
this  occafion)  like  lucerne,  fainfoin,  ipurry,  fweet  melilot,  G'V. 
are  to  be  introduced  into  the  field  with  great  care,  and  culti¬ 
vated  afterwards  with  equal  diligence. - Many  people  have 

thought  that  a  better  diftin&ion  might  be  made  ufe  of  :  As,  for 
,c  ample,  natural  grades  and  improved  or  cultured  grades. 


s 
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rffr  °f lucerne,  both  in  quantity  and  qua 
be  1  airly  confidered  by  us.  ^  a 

n cICt°%  thin?  ^  well  underftood  in  the 

,  V,  I11  a6hce  of  railing  lucerne.  Neoli^ent  hnf 
bandmen,  and  luch  iq  PVnpA  ,  toJtgcnt  nuR 

s brf* >*“  “X 

tt'at: S  dS“  ^ 'SX  So 

certain  aie  ter^  "  r  lon?'liYed  after  they  attain  a 
when  thfv’  T  arC  furPnzinS1y  delicate  and  tender 

and  n^  SLS%  wdd^  ^  tranfPlan*d  * 
weeds  fhnnl  I  f  •  ^  1  d  couch-grafs  and  other 

weeds  Ihould  fpnng  up  amongft  them. 

01  r,lefe  reafons,  at  firft  fettino-  out  I  muff  ad 

2m  r1  “ltivMor  “>  ?=™v’„iLrytdt,r: 

the  cxtnpation  of  weeds  •  ^nr?  thm-  1 
over- burdens  not  the  ftrength  of  the  earth  from  a 
principle  of  avarice,  but  allows  her  the  juft  refrofh 
ments  of  manures,  and  give  her  atheaft  fome' 
bieathing-fpace  of  cafe  and  repofe  *  remembering 
always  the  remarkable  words  which  Arethufa  is  re& 
ported  to  have  faid  on  a  like  occafion  :  ^ 

Acw  tibi  fida  violens  irafeere  terra  ■ _ _ 

mhsl  meruit  ■  patuitque  invita  rapina.  ■ 

Ovid.  Met.  lib.  vi. 


Which 
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Which  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  expreffion  to  the 
fame  purpofe  in  an  ingenious  writer  :  *  cc  No  one 
cc  knows  (fays  he)  to  this  hour,  how  far  our  com- 
cc  mon  mother  may  make  kind  returns  to  l\er  in- 
“  duftrious  and  not  unreafonable  children.55 

The  antients  were  not  only  afTiduous  in  deftroy- 
ing  weeds,  manuring  the  foil,  and  allowing  it  a 
competent  degree  of  repofe,  but  were  alfo  at  the 
fame  time  thoroughly  fenfible  of  the  great  incon- 
veniencies  which  arofe  from  the  mafter* s  inexperience 
or  ah fence.  Cato  fays,  “  That  any  eftate  may  be 
looked  upon  as  unfortunately  circumftanced,  if  the 
matter  takes  leffons  in  hufbandry  from  the  bai¬ 
liff.”-!-  Florentin  obferves, “  that,  if  the  bailiff  learns 
any  new  practice  in  hufbandry,  he  fhould  always 
conlult  the  matter,  except  the  neceflity  be  fo 
pretting,  that  he  has  not  time  to  receive  inftruCti- 
ons.”j:  And,  again,  an  anonymous  author  in  the 
fame  collection  obferves,  “  That  the  perpetual 
prefence  of  the  matter  greatly  improves  an  ettate. 
It  is  he  that  makes  every  workman  apply  himfelf 
diligently  in  his  refpeftive  department.  It  is  lie 
that  takes  notice  of  every  deficiency,  and  points  out 

the 

*  Le  marquis  de  Mi rebe a u. 

•f-  The  original  pafEage  is  more  ftrongly  worded  :  Xgrum  peffi- 
me  mulclari  ci jus  dotninus  non  docet  fed  audit  njiliicum .  [  I  his  au¬ 
thor,  M.  P.  Cato ,  the  cenfor,  fiourifhed  about  149  years  be¬ 
fore  the  birth  of  Chrift ,  and  was  one  of  the  firll  Roman  writers 
who  writ  well  in  Latin.  He  learnt  Greek  of  Ennius ,  and  inferibes 
his  book  to  his  fon.  He  writes  like  a  plain  country-gentleman, 
whillt  Varro  has  more  of  the  air  of  a  French  academician,] 

Pliny  lays  a  great  Itrefs  on  the  mailer’s  prefence:  Frons  domi - 
ni plus  prodejt  qna?n  occipiiium.  Nat.Hif.  lib.  xviii.  c.  c.  And 
Xenophon ,  fpeaking  of  the  confufion  which  naturally  arifes  where 
a  mailer  is  not  intelligent  in  rural  ceconomics,  illull rates  his 
meaning  in  the  following  manner ;  “  1  can  compare  fuch  conduct, 
fays  he,  to  nothing  more  aptly,  than  if  an  hufbandman  lhould 
throw  wheat,  barley,  peafe,  Cfc.  into  a  mixt  heap,  and,  when 
he  had  occafion  to  ufe  any  one  fort  of  them,  mull  be  obliged  to 
pick  them  out  grain  by  grain.”  In  Occonom . 

f  Geopon.  de  - Villi co ,  lib.  ii.  c.  44.,  4-.  Florentin 
lived  under  Macrinusy  about  the  year  218. 
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ttremr  nThCAl?y  t0  f7?ly  k  1  Commer|ding 

:,  0;L  .that  ar<;  a<ftlve  and  dextrous,  and  reprovin 
thofe  that  are  lazy  and  untoward.  Thus  direftin 

ns  eyes  to  a  fingle  point  of  view,  he  combines  all 

the  powers  of  his  work-people  in  one  univerfal  aft 
of  diligence  and  indufhy.f 

Two 

t  In  Geopon.  de  Villico,  lib.  ii.  c.  i . 

As  we  have  frequently  cited  this  and  other  Oeo *„„• 
it  may  be  worth  obferving  once  for  all  XZ  f  f  r W  w?teT* 
collection  of  agriculture  called  oE,  ’  that  fome  ^Ppofe  the 

fraCted  from  tL  original  s' by  one rT**  have  been 
imagine  the  extracts  In  hi  u  -•aJJ‘anus  BaJJits  :  Others 
k  ™V°  have  marked  in  the  refneCHve 

<T,iM  v  k»  Le" 

sir  zrs  rst, 

an.[  p.  ,  a<*  ,t  e  tuo  Ionian  tranilators,  Nicolo  ViteUi 

a^conjedture,  Lee,  inafort  of  fphtl^^^ 

TIIf  nai;  ,b>  ,an  ^onymous  author  cotemporar/ with  Constan 

« ■sin  'tewt-tes  £  r 

Cmjiantwes  Commentaries ,  and  obferves  that  tin's  '  Ge°P0,n/! 
was 

Indeed,  it  mu(l  be  acknowledged,  that  Conflantitu>  TV  h  4 
uncommon  merit ;  for,  having  co^qu’ered  the  f  “  Ll'il 
biam,  and  performed  great  exploits  by  fea  and  land 
only  patronized  the  arts  of  peace,  bui  ftudied  ihe'nraCtkes  of 
t  em  diligently,  fixing  his  chief  attention  on  the  advancement  of 

CST^'  1  Hr  alfo  stored  philofophy  and  eloquence,  and  «/ 
>ded  the  decifions  of  the  famous  fynod  held  at  Conjlantinotle 
I  he  extracts  relating  to  agriculture,  preferred  by  him,  are'fo 
leebe  ,  principally,  from  Greek  writers  ;  nevertheless,  fome  de 
tached  parts  are  tranflated  from  Latin  authors;  and  much  are" 
we  obliged  to  this  imperial  care ;  for  the  Greek  MSS.  from 
whence  tlicle  extracts  were  made,  arc  now  loft  ;  ns  are  many 
others  which  were  written  in  Latin.  arc  many 

Of  conrfc,  the  Geoponics  ferve  as  the  belt  commentaries  to 
wards  explaining  fovcr.nl  difturbed  and  corrupted  paffoges  in 

Re  Rujiica,  as  now  remain^  and  the 
fcid  Roman  authors,  in  thru  turn,  where  they  copied  or  tranflated 

from 
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Two  modern  authors  agree  precifely  with  the 
antients  in  this  particular*,  and  the  remaiks  they 
have  made  upon  the  occalion  may  be  feen  and  exa* 
mined  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.* 

To  thefe  obfervations  may  be  added  the  common 
Enghjh  proverb,  which  is  as  follows :  The  befi  dung 
in  the  world  is  the  mafiePs  foot . — Nor  ought  fuch 
fort  of  fayings  to  be  looked  upon  as  mean,  trivial, 
and  vulgar  ;  for  my  Lord  Bacon  (if  I  miftake  not) 
fomewhere  fays,  that  country  proverbs  “  are  good 
fenfe  ready  cut  and  dried.”  Nay  the  proverb  here 
introduced,  is  as  old  as  the  times  of  Plutarch ,  and 
even  the  elder  Pliny ,  who  both  mention  a  com¬ 
mon  faying  to  the  fame  purpole.  1.  he  Rabbins 
have  alfo  a  proverb  in  favour  of  induftry,  which 
deferves  to  be  repeated,  “  When  the  tale  of  bricks 
is  doubled ,  then  com tsMofes” 

What  has  been  here  1  A  may  perhaps  appear  fuf- 
ficient  to  convince  any  gentleman,  that  he  can  ne¬ 
ver  hope  for  fuccefs  in  cultivating  lucerne,  except 
he  be  prefent  at  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  as 
alfo  at  the  times  of  lowing  and  tranfplanting  *,  and 
fees  every  thing  executed  according  to  his  own 
ideas  and  directions.  Nor  does  the  work  end  here. 
He  muft  be  eye-witnefs  of  the  fubfequent  hand- 

hoeings 

from  the  Greek ,  are  excellent  expofitors  of  various  puz^Jing  and 
dark  paffages  in  the  Geoponics  : 

- Alterius  fic  • 

Altera  pofcit  opein  res,  &  conjurat  amice. 

*  “  On  ne  doit  gueras  attendre  une  telle  attention  d’un  fer- 
tnier:  il  faut  que  le  maitre  s’occupe  lui-memc  de  cette  culture , 
fans  quoi  point  de  fucces.1>  Du  Hamel,  Cult .  da  Pcrrcs,  tom. 
ii-  p.  344*  a 

“  Le  maitre  eft  toujours  prat  a  quitter  la  campagne  pour  aller 
s’etablir  a  la  ville  :  En  lorte  que  dans  la  plupart  de  nos  terres, 
il  ne  reliant  que  des  mains,  &  point  de  Lute.’’  Ejjdi  de  M. 
Bertrand,  a  Zurich,  1760,  8n.  p.  123. 

Varro  has  expreffed  this  thought  extremely  well  :  Omves  enim 
patres-familirCy  falce  iff  aratro  relief  is  ivtra  muru?n ,  correpjinus  Iff 
in  circis  potius  ac  theatres ,  quarn  in  fegetibus  ac  <vinetis  m  inus  jno~ 
wemus,  Varro  ut  eitat .  a  Columdi. 
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hoeings,  weedings,  and  horfe-hoeings,  the  aoDlici 
Jion  of  manures,  and  in  flrort  ail  that  relates  to  dt 
iigent  and  accurate  hufbandry. 

The  difference  is  amazingly  great  between 
ground  that  is  well  or  ill  cultivated"  Half-man” 
ltd,  01  almoft  totally  abandoned  to  wild  chance,* 
mongft  the  Romans ,  the  occupier  of  a  field  ill 

fromTh^  was 'iable  t0  receivc  fome  public  cenfure 

we  ar  t  Wftfate’+  And  from  the  lame  authority 
f  .  t(?ld  111  mother  place,  that  a  trad!  of  land 
whole  culture  is  neglected,  becomes  more  hurtful 

Snenlty,ndln  a  T*  «miflhgs  in 
g  ci  a),  and  negleft  in  the  article  of  deftroyina 

weeds,  will  be  found  to  injure  the  land,  as  much 

,  as  Ceres,  the  goddefs  of  fertility  and  plenty,  is  re^ 

po.ted  to  have  hurt  it,  when,  in  her  tranfports  of 

.  igei  again!!  mankind,  lire  withdrew  her  kind  ma- 

teina  influence  from  the  earth  ;  which  an  antient 

poet  has  thus  delcribed  with  his  ufuai  elegance  : 

m  —  Arvaque 

„ave  ft  Cfn°rdt£'\the  frth  “!  C,0mmon  t0  aI1  men,  but,  fince  he 
they  were  c-mM  bene^’  tlle  .gl  e:lteft  conveniences  of  life 

W  draW  fromit>  11  cannot  be  fuppofed  he 
V,  d  ‘J"a>'s  rem:«n  common  and  uncultivated.  He 

to  be  his  ta/etok”  ieoct?‘ !'cai,d  nlti°nal  5  3nd  AWas 
,<  r  ,  k  CpCKE  on  Government,  p,  167. 

Labour  puts  the  difference  of  value  upon  every  rhino-  —The 
property  of  labour  overbalances  the  community  of  landf-Con- 
uder  what  is  the  difference  between  an  inclofed  well-cultivated 
;  ;  ,;ld  an  acre  of  the  lame  land  lying  in  common  without 

off 1"  Ud?  Vnf’  3  y°U  Wil1  find  that  the  improvement 

£.  lf°“r  m:kes  th,c(ar  greater  part  of  the  value.  I  think  it  will 
by  but  a  very  inodeft  computation  to  fay,  that,  of  the  produB, 
of  the  earth  nfeful  to  the  hie  of  man,  mod  of  them  are  the 
efiefts  of  labour.  Nay,  it  we  will  rightly  elfimate  things 
“n>c  to  our  nfc,  and  calf  up  the  feveral  expences  about 
k  .„,  wnatin  them  is  purely  owing  to  nature,  and  what  to  la¬ 
bour,  v/e  fliall  find  that,  in  molt  of  them,  »»  are  whol'v  to  h<» 
put  to  the  account  of  labour.”  Ibid.  170.  } 

•I  Agrum  male  colcrc  cen/orium  probrum  juJicabatur.  Putt, 
fiijt,  Aat.  l>ih.  xviu.  c.  3. 

f  Nihil  eli  damnofms  deferto  agro.  Idem,  Hid.  c.  5. 
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Fuller  e  depofitum ,  vitiataque  femina  fecit. 

Fertilibus  terr^e  latum  vulgata  per  orbem 
Caffa  jacet ,  primis  fegetes  moriuntur  in  her  bis ^ 

Et  modofol  nimius ,  nimius  modo  corripit  imber , 
Sideraque  vcntique  no  cent,  avid<eque  volucres 
Semina j aft  a  legunt :  Folium  tribulique  \  fatigant 
Friticeas  mejfes ,  inexpugnabile  gramen. 

Ovid  Met .  Lib.  5.  v.  479. 

She  bade  the  lands  be  faithlefs  to  their  truft, 

And  breath’d  a  curfe  on  ev’ry  ufeful  grain  : 
Earth’s  boafted  fruitfulnefs  declin’d  and  fled: 
The  corn  expir’d  in  life’s  firfl:  milky  bloom, 

Now  fcorch’d  by  Phcebus i  now  by  Aufter 
drown’d ;  — 

O’erturn’d  with  hurricanes,  by  birds  devour’d. 
Or  fmote  with  aftr’al  influence  ;  whilft  uprofe 
The  pirate  dock,  'that  ’inidft  confufion  thrives  : 
The  mifcreant  cockle  fucking  tainted  juice, 

R  Sick 

+  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  fubftitute  the  dock  in  room 
of  the  tribulus ,  in  our  tranflation. 

I  have  often  obferved ,  in  Italy,  this  pellilent  weed,  fo  de- 
ltruftive  to  the  hufbandman’s  crops,  and  fo  much  complained  of 
by  Virgil  and  others.  There  are  two  kinds  of  it,  the  land  and 
the  water  tribolo  ;  but  care  mult  be  taken  not  to  confound  the 
tnboio  torejlre  with  a  plant  of  very  different  nature  and  qua- 
tties,  called  by  the  Tufcans  tribolo ,  or  more  properly  trifoolio 
cavotilmo  (which  is  its  other  name.)  This  plant  affords  deli¬ 
cious  food  to  horfes,  and  is  of  fo  grateful  a  fmell  that  the  Flo  ■ 
rentines  diitill  a  perfumed  water  from  it. 

The  land  tribolo  of  Virgil  produces  a  purflain-leaf,  but  more 
thin  and  delicate  than  the  leaves  of  real  purflain.  When  its 
little  tendrils  difappear,  new  leaves  put  forth.  Sharp  hard 
orickles  fucceed,  which,  when  bruifed,  have  an  acrid,  bitter  tafte 
fhe  feeds  _  bruifed  have  powerful  qualities,  and  an  infufion  of 

Sidneys"  ^  re^°rtC^  t0  *>rea^c  or  diflolve  the  llpne  in  the 

It  is  remarkable  that,  when  the  feptuagint  tranflators  render 
he  names  of  the  plant  denounced  by  God  as  the  criterion  of 
«man  .ndufflnr,  as  well  as  a  punifhment  after  the  fall,  the 
rords  they  make  ufe  of  are,  T£iMf. 
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Sick  nature’s  wayward  child  *,)  and  grafs  canine ^ 

Rebellious,  unfubdu’d  by  ftrength  or  art. 

dims  much  in  general  with  regard  to  the  neceflk 
ty  of  extirpating  weeds  *,  but  lucerne,  in  particular, 
being  a  long-lived  plant,  arriving  at  moft  to  its 
full  fize  and  growth  three  or  four  times  a  year, 
and  fometimes  oftener,  and  demanding,  of  courfe, 
much  nourifhment,  diflikes  the  neighbourhood  of  all 
other  vegetables  that  defraud  it  of  due  fuftenance, 
or  in  fhort  that  quantity  of  fuftenance  which  its  na¬ 
ture  requires. 

Induftry,  therefore,  may  be  juftly  called  the 
ground-work  of  agriculture  j  and,  again,  it  is  ama¬ 
zing  what  thefpirit  of  improvement  may  do,  when 
conducted  by  knowledge.  In  proof  of  which,  the 
following  fhort  anecdote  may  not  be  looked  upon  as 
uninftrudtive. 

The  famous  la  Quint inie,  director  of  the  royal 
gardens  in  France ,  obtained  from  Louis  XIV.  an 
abbacy  for  his  fon  in  one  of  the  remote  provinces ; 
and  going  foon  afterwards  to  make  the  abbot  a  vifit 
(who  was  not  then  fettled  in  his  apartments)  he 
was  entertained  and  lodged  by  a  neighbouring 
gentleman  with  great  friendlinefs  and  hofpitality. 
La  Quint  inie,  as  was  natural,  foon  examined  the 
gardens  of  his  holt ;  he  found  the  fituation  beauti- 
ful,  and  the  foil  excellent ;  but  every  thing  was 

rude, 

*  Grafs  canine ;  dogs  grafs  or  couch -grafs.  Every  joint  of  a  fi¬ 
bre  in  the  roots  of  this  plant  will  grow  ;  and  therefore  the  poet, 
with  great  propriety,  gives  it  the  epithet  inexpugnabile .  I  have, 
expofed  one  bit  of  a  root  to  the  open  air,  during  a  fevere  winter; 
and  it  lias  grown  in  fpring  with  much  ftrength,  when  placed  in 
the  ground  :  Nay,  afmalljoint,  tranfplanted,  has  filled  a  fuper- 
ficial  yard-fquare  of  land  in  twelve  months.  In  fhort,  it  is  the  lad 
weed  one  would  undertake  to  extirpate  with  any  hopes  of  fuccefs. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  can  compare  couclv-grafs  with  but  one 
weed  in  the  world,  and  that  is  the  maUnommce  of  Hfpaniola , 
which  difperfes  itfelf  over  a  whole  field  by  means  of  its  winged 
feeds,  and,  if  not  deflroyed  in  due  feafon,  over  powers  and 
ffarves  the  fined  crops  of  indigo  that  can  be  rai fed.  Voyages  ds 
CkarlwoiX)  tom.  ii.  c.  ult. 
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fude,  favage  and  neglefted.  Nature  had  done 
much,  and  art  nothing.  The  gueft,  delighted  with 
his  friendly  reception,  took  leave  with  regret :  And 
fome  months  after  fent  one  p f  the  king’s  gardeners 
to  the  gentleman,  and  four  under  gardeners,  with 
itridt  commands  to  accept  no  gratuity.  They  took 
poffeffion  of  his  little  inclofure  the  moment  they  ar¬ 
rived,  and*  having  dug  it  many  times  over,  manured 
and  replanted  it,  leaving  one  of  their  number  be¬ 
hind  them  as  a  fettled  fervant  in  the  family.  This 
young  man  was  foon  follicited  to  affift  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  filled  their  kitchen  gardens  and  fruit 
gardens  with  the  belt  productions  of  every  kind, 
which  are  preferved  and  propagated  to  this  very 
hour.  What  fm all  beginnings  lay  the  foundation 
of  good  culture  amongft  docile  people  ! 

But  to  return  more  immediately  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  lucerne.  In  a  word  it  is  highly  unreafonable 
to  expedl  fuccefs  in  the  management  of  this  plant 
without  care ,  and  highly  improbable  (if  the  feeds 
are  good)  to  mifcarry  with  due  care.  Jt  is  true, 
many  people  have  failed  in  the  procefs  of  this  expe¬ 
riment  ;  but  then  one  is  generally  enabled  to  point 
out  the  error,  as  likewife  the  caufe  of  ill  fuccefs, 
with  tolerable  exaCtnefs.  I  o  begin  well  in  cultiva¬ 
ting  this  plant  is  doing  but  little  ;  rules  and  directi¬ 
ons  muft  be  cautioufiy  oblerved  for  three,  or  two 
years  at  leaf!:.  Few  people  make  miftakes  in  the 
beginning  of  an  experiment :  But,  generally  fpeak- 
mg,  after  three  or  four  months  are  expired,  the 
maftei  s  attention  and  keennefs  wear  off,  and  the 
bailiff  or  gardener  (as  fometimes  the  railing  of  a  lu- 
cerne-nurfery  falls  in  the  province  of  the  latter)  are 
extremely  glad  not  to  refrefh  his  memory.  For  the 
cne  does  not  like  an  additional  trouble  out  of  his 
department  (a  punctilio,  which  has  great  weight 
with  all  feivants:)  And  it  is  a  maxim  with  the 
§ther  ne^er  to  admit  any  thing  new  in  matters  of 

R  2  huf- 
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hufbandry,  but  admire  thofe  fort  of  crops  which 
Columella  defcribes  :  Crops  that  can  hold  up  their 
heads  and  profper  under  all  the  negligence  of  a 
pretending  cultivator  :  Suftinent  omnemcoloni  negli¬ 
gent  i  am  .+ 

It  is  true,  many  difficulties  and  difcouragements 
attend  making  experiments.  The  continuance  of 
life  is  as  ffiort  as  that  of  art  is  permanent And 
few  husbandry  experiments  can  be  made  oftener 
tnan  once  in  a  year:  —  Nor  muff  we  reafon  too 
much  by  analogy,  from  fuccefs  in  one  production 
to  fuccefs  in  another  of  a  different  fpecies. — Atten¬ 
tion  alfo  is  required,  and  that  even  to  the  mi- 
nuteft  circumftances  : — And  again,  too  many  ex¬ 
periments  die  with  the  obferver;  which,  tho*  high¬ 
ly  ufeful,  did  not  appear  confiderable  enough  for 
human  vanity  to  eftablifh  a  fyftem  thereon. 

\  et  dill  all  thefe  difficulties  and  difcouragements 
may  be  counter-balanced  by  the  advantages  which 
refult  afterwards  to  fociety  ^  this  interpret atio  natu- 
rx,  as  Lord  Bacon  expreffes  it,  being  far  better  than 
the  experientia  liter ata ;  J  or,  as  he  delivers  the  fame 
fentiment  with  greater  clearnefs  in  his  effays,  “  Stu¬ 
dies  give  directions  too  much  at  large,  except  they 

arc 

t  Some  parts  of  Hifpa?iiola  would  agree  well  with  fuch 
hufbandmen,  where  the  Indians  only  fet  fire  to  the  favannas  of 
long  grafs,  and,  having  fcratched  the  furface  of  the  ground  a 
little  with  a  rake,  let  the  maize  into  the  foil  with  a  fetting-ftick 
or  dibble.  6 

J  Advancement  of  Learning,  Book  II. 

“  Agriculture  does  not  take  its  rife  originally  from  reafon,  but 
from  fad  and  experience.  It  is  a  branch  of  natural  philofophy, 
and  can  only  be  improved  from  the  knowledge  of  fads  as  they 
happen  in  nature. — Medicine  has  attained  its  prefent  perfection 

only  from  the  hiflory  of  difeafes,  and  cafes  delivered  down. - - 

But  where  are  the  experiments  in  agriculture  to  anfwer  this 
purpofe ?  When  I  look  round  for  fuch,  1  can  find  fewer  none, 
except  Du  Hamel's.”  Home's  Principles  of  Agricult.  p.  202. 

rl  his  ingenious  author  might  have  applied  to  hufbandry 
what  his  maker,  Hippocrates ,  faid  of  medicine:  Mu'  AGru 
(jluvov,  EPf fi  cd  IHTPOYX. 
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are  bounded  by  experience.”  Nor  is  it  any  argu¬ 
ment  againft  experience  to  alledge,  that  it  is  fome- 
times  the  child  of  chance,  or  of  neceffity. 

From  thefe  and  fuch-like  reprefentations,  it  may 
appear  plain  to  fome  people,  that  lucerne  cannot 
eafily  be  freed  from  manifeft  difadvantages  by  any 
other  method  of  culture  than  what  is  here  recom¬ 
mended.  .  That  it  lias  ufually  mifcarried,  when 
fown  with  fpring-corn,  after  repeated  trials  in  this 
kingdom,  from  the  years  1577  to  1764,  is  well 
known  to  many  readers.  For  common  wild  grafs, 
and  particularly  couch-grafs,  may  be  called  its  de- 
ftruftion,  if  not  its  poifon  :  Principally  indeed  by 
ftarving  the  roots  of  it,  but  probably  from  its  ef¬ 
fluvia  too. — This  likewife  I  have  always  obferved  in 
plants  of  a  different  fpecies  that  Hand  too  near  each 
other;  they  immediately,  as  it  were  by  a  declaration  . 
of  war,  contend  for  maftery.  The  roots  are  con- 
ftantly  attempting  depredations  and  incroachments 
upon  each  other:  Whilft  the  ftalks,  efpecially  thofe 
of  weeds,  make  the  fame  efforts  in  longitudinal 
fhoots ;  and  that  plant,  which  over-tops  the  other, 
provided  the  fhoots  are  equally  thick  and  ftrong, 
always  gains  the  victory,  and,  by  over-fhading  and 
dripping  upon  its  antagonift,  forces  it  to  dwindle 
av/ay  and  perifh.  This  ftruggling  for  life  and  maf¬ 
tery  draws  up  the  plants  too  weak  and  fpindling, 
and  the  conquered  plant  ufually  dies.  Now  weeds, 
generally  fpeaking,  are  more  hardy,  favage,  and 
hungry,  than  manured  vegetables.  If  fuch  be  the 
cafe,  where  is  there  a  country  to  be  found  that 
abounds  with  foul  grafs  and  weeds  more  than  Eng- 
land?  So  that,  if  lucerne  be  fown  in  the  ufual  way 
amongft  corn,  like  ray-grafs,  clover,  and  hop-tre¬ 
foil,  no  care  can  keep  an  acre  clean.  It  may  lafl 
two  years  (only  one  crop  being  tolerable)  and  then 
muff  perifh  in  the  common  courle  of  nature. 
gentleman  very  lately  made  this  experiment  (in 

R  3  good 
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good  meafure  againft  his  judgment)  for  the  fake  of  - 
farmers,  in  hopes  of  finding  out  a  cheap,  eafy, 
and  compendious  method  of  raifing  lucerne ;  but 
the  crop,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  months,  was  as’  near 
being  overpowered  and  llarved  as  can  be  ima¬ 
gined  *  ;  which  made  him  venture  to  take  up  and 
tranfplant  the  few  good  roots  that  remained,  which, 
being  freed  from  the  bad  neighbourhood  and  in¬ 
cumbrance  oi  coarle  grals  and  other  weeds,  appeared 
to  prolper  very  well.  Again,  if  lucerne  be  rated 
in  drills,  according  to  the  ■  bell  directions  hitherto 
given  by  our  ingenious  countrymen  Tull  and  Mil¬ 
ler  ("who,  to  do  them  jultice,  were  the  firft  perfons, 
amongft  our  modern  writers,  that  faw  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  o t  this  grafs,  and  prefled  the  culture  of  it 
ftrongly  on  the  Englijh  nation)  certain  it  is  that  fuch 
a  method  will  greatly  exceed  the  promifeuous  fow- 
ing  of  lucerne  with  fpring-corn.  Yet  Hill,  in  the 
pradhee  of  drilling  f,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  feeds 
may  be  faulty,  and  then  the  rows  will  appear  naked 
and  unapplied  with  herbage :  Nor  can  the  hopper 

be 


*  SiJt/tW1  hEl°fumAymcitur  (medica)  et  de/d/at  in  fratum. 
1  iin.  tiijt.  Nat .  lib.  xvm.  c.  16. 

I  never yet  faw,  that  lucerne  prom ifcuoufJv /own  ever  got  the 

L  ,,.cr  of  weeds  and  common  grafs,  though  the  feeds  were  fown 

thick  as  pofhble.  It  is  tiue,  I  Jiave  known  wheat  overpower 

weeds  and  grafs;  but  wheat,  in  its  infant  hate,  is  more  hardy 

than  lucerne,  and  grows  more  kindly  in  winter  than  even  grafs 

i  t  We  l^ve  obferved,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  effay, 
that  Tull  was  not  the  inventor  of  drill-ploughs,  or  the  method 
of  drilling  feeds  by  an  inflrument;  for  the  Spanijh  or  Aujlrian 
fembradore  w'as  known  more  than  half  a  century  before  Tull's 
time.  Worlulge ,  in  the  year  1631,  has  given  us  the  print  of  an 
engine  “  for  fovving  corn,  grain,  or  pulfe,  &c.  at  what  dif- 
tancc,  and  in  what  proportion,  you  pleafe.  [Syf.  of  Agri cult. 
folio,  p.  1  7.]  But  another  countryman  of  ours,  Gabr.  P lattes, 
gave  a  defci  iption  of  fuch  an  inflrument,  long  before  Wovlidge 
began  to  write ;  and  fure  I  am,  though  alliflcd  only  by  memory, 
tM::t  a  Quarto  7 reatife,  on  fetting  corn  in  this  manner,  was  pub- 
lifted  about  the  year  1606,  written  by  one  Maxey  or  Mafic. 

It 
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be  fuppofed  always  to  drop  the  little  grains  at  pre- 
cife  diitances  plant  from  plant. — Neverthelefs^ fucb 
p  erf ons  as  prefer  drilling  nay  reap  great  advan¬ 
tages  from  the  prefent  EJfay ,  having  the  power  to  fill 
up  all  the  vacant  fpaces  with  transplanted  roots. 

With  regard  to  the  methods  the  antients  took  in 
fowing  lucerne,  and  the  quantity  of  feed  they 
ufed  in  fowing  any  given  fpace  of  ground,  I  fhall 
fpeak  at  large  in  the  fixteenth  feftion  of  this  Effay  : 
But  fhall  mention  here  occafionally,  that,  whilft:  I 
was  writing  this,  I  received  an  account  from  France 
which  informs  me,  that  the  hufbandman,  about 
the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  allowed  in  lucerne- 
feed  a  fixth  part  of  the  weight  of  feed-wheat  necef- 
fary  to  fow  the  fame  ground;  which  amounts  to  an 
allowance  of  about  31  lb.  of  lucerne-feed  to  each 
acre  ;  and  correfponds,  in  good  mealure,  with 
HartliFs  account  mentioned  in  the  F eftimonies  con¬ 
cerning  lucerne  *.  But  M.  Du  Hamel ,  by  way  of  refult 
from  all  his  experiments  and  obfervations,  allows  a 
great  deal  more  in  promilcuous  or  broad-cafl  fowing. 

De  Serres  fays,  as  long  ago  as  in  the  year  1600, 
“  That,  if  farmers,  aftqr  all  that  has  been  fug- 
gefted  to  them,  fhould  be  bold  enough  to  venture 
upon  fowing  lucerne  witli  any  fpring-grain,  let  it 
be  with  vetches ,  and  not  with  oats  or  barley ;  the 
vetch  and  lucerne  beinn;  fomethin£  alike  in  orowth 
and  other  qualities.”  This  in  part  may  be  true  : 
But  I  think  the.  tendrils  of  the  vetch  will  be  apt  to 

R  4  ftrangle 

It  was  a  cjftom  in  Chin* ,  above  feventv  years  ago  (and 
how  much  longer  one  cannot  fay)  to  fow  wheat  in  drills,  the 
lines  being  about  half  a  foot  afunder. 

Lettres  Curieufes  &  Edifiantes. 

*  Another  perfon  fays,  “  Qu’il  faut  pour  femer  une  fuzer- 
niere  la  ftxieme  partie  molns  de  fcmence  que  pour  femer  du  lro- 
ment,  c’eft  a  dire  qu’  au  lieu  de  ou  6  voifleaux  de  ble  pefint 
250  livres  le  tout,  on  ne’en  prend  qu’un  fixiemc,  parce  quc  la 
graine  de  luzerne  eft  extrement  petite :  Et  qu’clle  nc  vcut  pas  etre 
femee  trop  dru,  mais  en  quantite  raifonnablc,  &  de  maniere 
neanmoins  que  le  champ  cn  foit  fuffifament  &  cgalcment  couvcrt 
par  tout.” 
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ftrangle  the  lucerne.— If  fuch  a  fort  of  hufbandry  is 

to  be  dealt  in,  I  hope  to  fupply  a  better  fucce- 
daneum  *. 

M.  Bertrand ,  paftor  of  Orbe,  in  the  Pais  do 

*  i *  ..  .  ,  lpeak  moft  conforma¬ 

bly  to  my  ideas  of  hulbandry,  in  an  effay  publilhed 
by  him  about  two  years  ago ;  namely,  “  That  it 

never  7ght  to  iml  an7 feeds  together  of  different 
fpecies ;  but,  in  cafe  you  do,  then  remember  to 

pitch  upon  fuch  plants  as  proceed  in  their  growth 
rfqitts  paffibus,  and  ripen  about  the  fame  time 
Otherwife  one  will  defraud  the  other. 

Indeed  M.  du  Hamel ,  in  his  Elements  of  J?ricul- 

tUre.e^\  Publ'fl;ed .  laft  year,  feems  to  allow  the 
practicability  of  raifing  lucerne  and  oats  t  toge¬ 
ther  more,  as  I  apprehend,  out  of  compliance 
vyith  farmers  (who  love  cheap,  compendious  me¬ 
thods  than  by  way  of  fpeaking  the  refult  of  his 
b,  thoughts  and  moft  mature  experience:  For  he 
clogs  the  attempt  with  difficulties  enough  to  deter 
even  an  enterprizing Frenchman*,  fo  that  the  cool  per- 
miffion  he  allows  feems  to  amount  to  a  tacit  difap- 
probation.  “  If,  fays  he,  Jucerne  is  to  be  l'own  with 
oats,  in  the  manner  of  fowing  oats  and  clover 
care  muu  be  taken  to  .mow  the  oats  and  lucerne* 
together,  at  the  time  the  feeds  of  the  oats  are 

*  See  the  latter  part  of  Sfct.  XVI.  formed, 

t  When  71/.  du  Hamel  firrt  publilhed  the  experiments  made 
by  himfelf  and  friends,  he  was  obliged  to  relate  them  vear  bv 
year  as  they  fuccccded  each  other.  This  method  (though  the 
rued  and  heft  method  m  matters  of  hulbandry)  naturally  threw 
the  whole  fix  volumes  into  no  fmall  confufton  at  laft;  nor  was  it 
in  the  power  of  any  index  to  fave  the  trouble  of  referring  per-  . 
petually,  but  only  to  alleviate  it  a  little.  The  author  therefore, 
after  all  the  experiments  had  been  verified  at  large,  and  the 
lulmefe  and  fairnefs  of  making  them  allowed  by  the  public,  re- 
cruet d  the  icfult  of  them  to  one  uniform  fyftem,  under  general 
■u tides  in  two  duodecimo  volumes;  and  certainly  no  one  could 
better  methodize  or  abridge  fuch  a  diffufed  work,  than  he  who 
fini  put  the  parts  together. 

f  I  iliould  think  bailey  a  Ids  voracious  plant  than  the  oat. 
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formed,  in  cafe  the  crop  of  the  latter  happens  to  be 
luxuriant. — For,  except  this  fniall  facrifice  be  made, 
the  lucerne-plants  will  be  over-fhaded  and  ftarved. 
— Befides,  the  ground,  before  the  lucerne  and  oats 
are  fown  muft  be  pulverized  with  much  labour  and 
expence  to  an  exquifite  degree  of  finenefs.” 

Nor  is  it  poflible  then  to  deftroy  the  weeds  at 
once.  Of  feme ,  the  leaft  fibre  remaining  will  form 
a  new  plant :  Witnefs  couch-grafs,  the  bane  of 
hufbandry.  The  feeds  of  fome  the  wind  will  con¬ 
vey  to  you  from  a  great  diftance ; — the  feeds  of 
others ,  which  might  have  lain  dormant,  and  at  length 
perjfhed,  may  be  brought  nearer  the  furface  by  vio¬ 
lent  turning  and  difturbing  the  ground ;  in  which 
fituation  they  will  furely  vegetate,  when  placed 
within  due  reach  of  the  influences  of  the  atmo- 
fphere ; — and,  again,  the  feeds  of  other  weeds  only 
rife  periodically,  after  an  interval  of  two  and  three 
years :  So  that  thefe  plants  will  re-appear,  when  the 
field  is  fuppofed  to  be  abfolutely  free  from  them. 

Thefe  remarks  I  have  thought  fit  to  annex  to 
thofe  made  by  M.  du  Hamel:  Who  proceeds  to  ob- 
ferve  farther,  upon  raifing  lucerne  and  oats  by  pro- 
mifeuous  flowing,  that  it  will  be  extremely  perplex¬ 
ing,  the  year  after  the  oats  are  cut,  to  deftroy  the 
weeds  irregularly  difperfed  all  over  the  field,  the 
lucerne  at  the  fame  time  not  being  placed  in  lines 
with  proper  intervals,  Befides,  he  allows,  that  the 
oats  and  weeds  (be  your  care  ever  fo  great)  will  de¬ 
fraud  the  lucerne-roots  of  their  fuftenance  ;  fo  that 
j/OU  muft  be  obliged  to  manure  the  field  copioufiy 

in  the  fecond-year.-Now  whether  lucerne,  after  fuch 

piecautions  aie  taken,  will  ever  profper  to  anv  to¬ 
lerable  degree  is  much  to  be  doubted:  And,'fup- 
pofing  theie  has  been  a  commonly  fortunate  exam¬ 
ple  or  two  in  the  more  fouthern  parts  of  France ,  yet 
fcle  I  <un  that  the  fame  cafual  fort  ot  fucceis  cannot 

by* 
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be  expeded  in  England ;  and  that  forreafons  above- 
ittggefted,  namely,,  the  abundance  of  weeds  and 
want  of  heat,  dry  weather,  and  fun-fhine  ’ 

?•“»  dia/’  in,fome  Parts  of  Italy  and  Spain 
the  inhabitants  fow  lucerne  with  fprine-corn  in 

order  to  prevent  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun  from 
burning  the  young  lucerne-plants ;  but  northern  na¬ 
tions  have  nothing  to  fear  in  that  refped:  And  thus 
what  is  r/^/  m  them  may  be  abfurd  ’m  us 
-Different  climates,  and  even  a  variation  in  fli^ht- 
er  arcumftances,  call  for  different  forts  of  manfge- 

r  \  s  Precepts,  excellent  as  they  are,  may 

,:rr;ieceive  use when  we  app]f them  p^ai- 

y  to  Enghfh  agriculture.  Nay,  feme  intelligent 

mJnS'r  m  Itdh  haVC  °bferved’  that  the  main 
Fn  J  „  ,  .if  G™r&lcs„  was  compofed  in  the  Mantuan, 
not  the  Neapolitan  ftate  (where  our  poet  after¬ 
wards  refided  •)  for  the  rules  of  culture,  laid  down 
for  the  mo, ft  deep  foil  of  Mantua,  did  not  hold  quite 

of  AW,?  '"a  '‘T  ^aU°Wer  fnd  more  lra^  ^ds 
A aples.  And  thus,  in  the  Afiatic  Georgia  the 

uf  band  man  is  obliged  to  overflow  his  corn  by 
Hinging  ffreams  into  it,  when  the  neighbourino- 
mountains  are  covered  with  fnow  :  Whereas,  in  the 
lllands  or  the  Archipelago ,  where  the  heat  perfed- 
ly  calcines  the  earth,  and  rain  feldom  falls,  excent 
in  winter  you  may  behold  fome  of  the  fineft  corn¬ 
fields  in  the  world  ;  which  ferves  to  demonftrate  an¬ 
other  point  of  hufbandry,  namely,  that  all  earths 
have  not  the  fame  inherent  nourifhing  juices  •  and 
that  fome  lands  may  be  compared  to  the  camel 
for  the  one  takes  in  a  quantity  of  drink,  and  the 
otners  take  in  a  quantity  of  moifture,  fufficient  to 
iupport  them  for  a  long  continuance 

Therefore,  upon  the  whole,  where' the  heat  of  the 
Jun  is  not  intenfe,  and  where  fhade  and  moifture 
arc  no-ways  wi foed  for  by  the  hufoandman,  it  ap¬ 
pears  be  ft,  in  general,  to  fow  feeds  of  one  fpecies  by 

them - 
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themf elves ;  for  (befides  many  other  reafons)  it  has 
been  imagined  by  feveral  good  judges  in  hufbandry, 
that  the  effluvia  of  one  fort  of  plants  feem  to  hurt 
plants  of  another  kind.  The  fame  likewife  is  re¬ 
ported  to  happen  among  trees ;  and  many  judicious 
obfervers,  in  matters  of  gardening,  have  allured  me, 
that  an  orchard,  planted  in  rows,  with  an  apple- 
tree,  pear-tree,  plum-tree,  &c .  interchangeably  in 
each  line,  will  rarely  profper.  Nor  were  thele  points 
unknown  to  the  antient  Greek  writers  on  hufban- 
dry. - “  In  the  fame  plantation,”  fays  Florentine 

difpofe  not  your  plants  at  random,  nor  mix  to¬ 
gether  fuch  as  are  of  a  different  fpecies.”* 

Of  the  like  opinion  is  our  countryman,  Sir  R. 
Wcfton :  “  fow  clover,”  fays  he,  “  and  other  grafs- 
feeds  alone,  and  not  with  fpring-corn  :  Therein  al¬ 
tering  the  cuftom  of  England ,  Brabant ,  and  Flan¬ 
ders ,  which  is  to  fow  it  immediately,  either  with, 
or  after  the  corn  ;  for  I  found,  by  experience,  in 
Herefordjhire ,  that  it  will  thrive  much  better  the firft 
year ,  and  turn  to  more  profit  alone ^  than  that  and 

a  crop  of  oats,  &c .  fown  together  will  do.”  -J- - - 

In 

*  In  Geoponicis. 

•f  See  t Dfcourfe  of  Flanders  Hujbandry,  ^to,  164^,  p.  1 
18. — We  apprehend  the  author  of  this  work  to  he  the  Sir  RF 
chard  Weston  who  was  am ba (Tudor  from  England  to  Frederic 
V.  eledor  Palatine  and  king  of  Bohemia  in  1619,  and  prefent  at 
the  famous  battle  of  Prague ;  concerning  which  a  curious  re¬ 
lation  of  his,  by  way  of  letter,  is  (till  preferved  in  MS. 

His  Difcourfe  on  Handers  Hufbandry ,  publifhed  by  Hartlib  in 
164^  (who  then  knew  not  who  the  author  was)  contains  about 
twenty-four  pages  in  quarto :  I  he  Legacy  to  his  foils,  which  re¬ 
lates  alfo  to  the  cultivation  of  their  ellates,  con  flits  of  three 
quarto  pages,  and  was  written  on  his  death-bed  in  1645.—  The 
Difcourfe  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  capital  performance 
in  hufbandry. 

It  is  remarked  in  the  Philofopbical  Tranfadions,  that  England 
has  profited  in  agriculture,  to  the  amount  of  many  millions,  by 
following  the  directions  laid  down  in  this  little  treadle. 

About  twenty  years  ago  a  piece  was  ignorantly  publifhed  un- 
cfei  Sir  Bichat  d  It  efoti  s  name,  intitled,  /i  Frcatife  concerning 

tie 
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—In  his  days,  the  Flemings  allowed  10  pounds  of 
do-yer-feed  to  as  much  land  as  anfwers  thefize  of  an 
Englijh  acre.  Such  was  the  pratfice  when  the  clo 
ver-feeds  were  purpofely  intermingled  withthofe  of 
oats  or  barley.  At  prefent,  when  the  Flemings  i bw 

arewhirl’  2°  P°Unds  of  feed  to  * 

blilhed  m  !  (J°Ugh  t0  the  cuftom  efta- 

bliihed  amongft  us  at  prefent)  will  be  no  had  ev 

amPle  to  the  Englijh  hufbandman.  d 

As  to  the  inconvenience  of  fowing  grafs-feeds 

and  corn  together,  we  need  not-  u  °  leeas 

this  orrifinn  ,1  a  not  have  recourfe,  on 

this  occafion,  to  the  pompous  diftinction  of  fympa- 

thy  and  anti&tfy  amongft  the  antients,  finceLord 

Baco.i  has  explained  the  difficulty  more  clearly  to 

ftvs  "he  r'1-  gr?t  /lmPrCity :  “  When  Pla«s» 

mem  ;i  IT"  thc  fame/°rt  °f  foil  and  nourifh- 
unt,  they  hurt  each  other  extremely,  when  they 

ftand  too  near  together.”  7  y 

Obeft  vicrna,  altera  alteram  fraudante :  *  And  a- 
gam,  G ernni  pr<edones  t  err  am  infident  in  mutuant  per- 

Put  to  return  more  diredly  to  the  fubjedt  before 


us. 


In 

tr^t\ZJJa‘Urd  Hii°Z  ’SEngiand,  8vo ;  which  per- 
5  ,  ,s.  a  Poor’  JeJune  abridgment  of  Hartlib's  Legacy,  of 
,  '  “  true  aut^0r  was  neither  Wefion  nor  Hcrtlih  wp 

hav^e  obferved  elfevvhere,  but  one  Robert  Child  9 

But  »  return  to  the  fubjea  which  gave  rife’ to  this  note. 

.  A  wntef  of  experience  in  hufbandry  makes  the  follow 

tiZl°Zkm,eaX’  fT  fe  mettre  en  pein zdu  profit  au' on  pent 
“  "  de  a‘F  a'nes'  011  bs  coupe  avant  leur  maturiti  -  la  luzerne 
en  rant  m.eux,  &y  prend  une  nouvelle  croi fiance. 

e  melange  de  fcmence  dont  on  vient  de  parler,  ml}  tunes 

fonfmmnere7on  ^f  "  Car  dans  ceux  les  cllmats 

tou,  ’  °n  fcmc  ,a  [uzerne  feule  :  Elle  profile  alors  de 

tous  les  Ids  que  la  terre  on  elle  eft,  peut  contenir.” 

.  N°u<v-  r,}catr-  d'rtgricult.  par  St.  Licer,  4",  p.  382. 
Uv.  Cent.  V.  N».  480,  48,,  482,  J*.  *  F  a 

t  Ibid.  N°.  429. 
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■ '  In  the  method  of  cultivating  lucerne,  which  is 
here  recommended,  an  acre  will  be  found  to  con¬ 
tain  about  fuch  a  number  of  chofen  healthy  roots 
as  the  ground  is  capable  of  fupporting,  and  admit 
a  greater  number  of  them  than  the  reader  will  be 
apt  to  imagine,  prima  facie.  For  it  will  hold,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  firft  experiment,  about  26,000  plants  : 
But,  if  the  ground  be  clean,  rich,  and  well  condi¬ 
tioned,  it  may  be  more  advifable  to  oblerve  the 
diftances  fpecified  in  the  26th  page  of  this  Efiay. 
Upon  which  principle,  the  acre  will  contain  about 
13,000  plants ;  and  this  is  the  number,  all  things 
confidered,  I  am  moft  inclined  to  recommend.  For 
the  produce  of  fuch  an  acre  will  be  full  as  large 
and  profitable  as  the  former  >  and  the  ground  will  be 
managed  with  lefs  expence  and  more  convenience. 
So  that  no  one  inftance  can  better  verify  the  old 
hufbandry  proverb,  delivered  down  to  us  by  Hefiod: 
— nxiov  zrotvi if.  Half  is  more  than  the  whole . 

It  may  be  obferved  farther,  that,  in  tranfplanting 
lucerne,  there  will  be  one  advantage  (and  that  no 
fmall  one)  which  can  never  be  obtained  in  drilling, 
or  promifcuous  fowing-,  each  root  will  ftand  at  a  pro¬ 
per  diftance  from  its  neighbour,  and  receive  its  al¬ 
lowance  of  food  in  due  quantity,  without  diminu¬ 
tion. — In  the  next  place,  you  will  feldom  lee  a  plant 
wanting,  and  rarely  (except  by  miftake)  a  plant  fu- 
pernumerary :  But,  if  a  few  fets  lhould  chance  to 
die,  it  will  be  eafy  to  fupply  the  vacant  fpaces  from 
the  nurfery,  and  that,  as  people  find  by  experi¬ 
ence,  in  any  moift  day,  from  April  till  the  middle 
of  September . 

There  is  another  advantage  which  ariles  from 
tranfplanting  lucerne-,  for,  by  cutting  the  tap-root,* 

you 

*  It  was  a  received  opinion,  amongft  our  anceftors,  from  time 
immemorial,  that  the  amputation  of  a  tap  root,  in  tree  or  plant, 
was  dangerous,  if  not  fatal;  but  Gabriel  Plattej,  about  190 
3  *  years 
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_  you  prevent  its  penetrating  ten  or  twelve  feet  her 
penchcular  mto  the  ground,  which  the  plant  natu- 
hally  does  in  three  or  four  years,  except  it  be  ob- 

,  u£ted  b>’  f.  ftratLlm  of  rock,  or  chilled  at  root 
by  weeping  fprings,  or  finds  admiffion  in  a  bed ‘of 
cold  watery  clay.  I  hen  the  crop  makes  a  poor  ap¬ 
pearance,  or,  perhaps,  goes  off  all  at  onceP  P 

a  DlanTof  1 C  ^  hnrC’  wa7  °f  curiofity,  what 

?hfr  n  roiTTh  COme  t0’  left  alone  kitfelf, 

the  tap-i mots  and  herbage  not  being  cut,  and  with- 
-  ut  transplantation  ?  To  which  the  anfwer  is  that 

Lw  IT:  -?7lY  ^CUtrin§  federates  iS 

I  d  the  h  1 1  gr°Und  bC  g°0d  3nd  kept  Clean* 

ti  d  f  f  ,  a™  r°0m  and  P°wer  to  force  down- 

ds  it  will  form  fomethmg  between  an  herb  and 
'  w  bulb,  like  young  faljified  cytifus. 

here  revive  the  name  which  our  countrymen 
gave  this  plant  in  the  year  r597.  Some  have  fince 

la  +\  IS  Cmnr  (1  fuPPofe  the7  mean  fen- 
‘  r.  p1S  maranth*  of  old  herbalifts  ; 

"UtSrf  S‘Ve  11  tlM  n“me  °f  %““»*  « 

Nor  may  people  who  hand-hoe  or  horfe-hoe  lu¬ 
cerne,  give  themfelves  much  pain  about  breaking 
o:  cutting  off  a  lateral  root  accidentally  :  Not  but 
that  home  care  and  caution  muff  always  be  ufed  • 
however,  w  lat  forms  to  injure  the  parent- plant 
proves,  in  the  end,  no- ways  difadvantageous  to  it* 
for  horizontal,  or  fide-roots,  thus  cut,°or  broken’ 
pulh  forth  new  roots  and  filaments  laterally  :  And 

thus 

years  ago  fee  ms  to  be  the  fir  ft  who  had  experienced,  that  fuch 

zsssr  ",sh‘ bc  “'>• *£££ 

PritS6 H’‘f[mfr0wd'  0r  a  Wco-vtry  of  infinite  Treafure,  4to, 

» hiZjA  gsttftfsr"" "  “•*•*»  ■* pbm 
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thus  the  fuckers,  or  tubes  that  fuck  nourifhment, 
are  multiplied  by  a  caufe  which  had  the  appearance 
of  leflfening  their  number. — Yet  transplanted  lucerne 
will  no-ways  bear  fuch  rude  treatment  as  the  an- 
tients  fometimes  gave  to  untranSplanted  lucerne, 
when  they  thought  fit  to  make  it  undergo  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  harrowing.  *  But  this  point  fhall  be  con- 
fidered  more  at  large  in  our  XVIth  Sect,  whilft, 
in  the  interim,  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  fuch  per- 
fons  as  fow  lucerne  by  broad-caft  fowing,-f  in  the 
manner  of  clover,  cannot  pofiibly  (at  leaft  with  ad¬ 
vantage  and  profit)  free  the  earth  from  weeds,  and 
loofen  the  foil  any  other  way. 

We  will  here  make  a  fewfhort  obfervations  upon 
tap-rooted  plants  like  lucerne. 

Roots  which  pujh  immediately  from  the  feed  are, 
generally  lpeaking,  and  almoft  always,  of  the  tap- 
rooted  kind ;  they  penetrate  perpendicularly  into 
the  earth,  till  they  find  obftrudtion  ;  but  if  you  cut 
them  by  defign,  or  break  them  through  accident, 
they  change  their  direction,  and  from  that  time  (as 
particularly  in  the  cafe  of  lucerne)  the  fide-fhoots, 
or  branches  from  the  tap-roots,  fpread  themfelves 
horizontally,  and  are  found,  by  experience,  to  be 
fometimes  very  nearly  as  large  as  the  primitive  root, 

from 

*  Columella,  Lib.  ji.  c.  2. — The  tynes,  or  teeth  of  thefe 
harrows,  were  made  of  wood,  it  being  a  received  doctrine,  with 
the  old  Roman  hufbandman,  quod  f'erro  locum  tangi  non  licebat. 
Pallad .  Lib.  v.  Men/.  April.  Tit.  i. 

This  operation  of  harrowing  mufl  have  been  performed  by 
them  in  the  fecond  year,  before  the  plants  had  formed  large 
crowns,  or  bulbs,  above-ground  ;  for  otherwile  fuch  violence 
(not  to  mention  the  tread  of  the  cattle)  would  have  torn  and 
bruifed  the  crowns,  and  confcquently  greatly  injured  the  plants. 

- — It  is  true,  the  tap-roots  in  their  fecond  year  (having  fu ffered 
no  amputation)  were  not  very  liable  to  be  removed  from  their 
places. 

•f  Broad-caR,  or  promifeuous  lowing,  is  difperfing  or  fprain- 
ing  out  the  feeds  by  a  call  of  the  hand,  in  fuch  manner  as  the 
feedfman  commonly  fows  wheat. 
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from  whence  they  took  their  accidental  birth.  Thefe 
lateral  branches  and  fibres  extend  farther  from  the 
parent-root  than  is  commonly  imagined,  and  are  of 
lo  fine  a  thread-like  nature,  as  often  to  efcape  our 
notice,  eipecially  if  they  derive  an  adventitious  co- 

Jour  from  the  foil,  which  frequently  happens. - 

All  this  may  be  exemplified,  to  fome  degree,  even 
in  a  carrot,  which  feems  to  confift  of  a  fino-le  per¬ 
pendicular  root,  fending  forth  a  few  lateral  fila¬ 
ments  ;  but  thefe  filaments  branch  out  afterwards 
into  numberlefs  others  of  a  finer  texture,  which 
ipread  confiderably,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
■uman  eye  can  rarely  difcover  them,  except  with 
uncommon  attention  and  accuracy.  Nay  wheat 
which  appears  to  11s  to  have  nothing  more  than  one 
tuft  of  iha.low  lateral  roots  will,  if  the  ground  be 

eep,  and  oeeply  ploughed,  fixike  down  perpendi¬ 
cularly,  1 5  or  1 6  inches. 

On  the  contrary,  horizontal  or  natural  roots  in- 
creale  in  length  and  circumference,  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  nearer  the  furface,  and  enjoy  the  influence 
of  the  fun,  air,  dews,  i£c.  efpecially  if  the  mound 
be  freed  from  weeds,  and  loofened  by  hand-hoeing 
and  hoe-ploughings  ;  for  the  roots  of  all  plants  leek 
to  expand  them  themfelves,  or  defcend  perpendi¬ 
cularly,  upon  fuppofition  that  they  can  find  room 
and  force  their  way. 

1  he  firft  production  from  the  feed  of  tap-root¬ 
ed  plants  is  the  root,  which  defcends  perpendicu¬ 
larly  into  the  earth.  Whenever  a  tap-root  is  cut 
off  (though  the  part  amputated  be  only  half  an  inch 
long)  it  never  afterwards  increafes  in  length,  but,, 
perhaps,  lome  frefh  fibres  and  filaments  may  pufh 
out  juft  above  the  place  where  the  root  was  cutoff, 
and  thefe  may  fhoot  down  perpendicularly  a  little 
way.  Now,  whether  the  tap-root  be  fhortened  by 
cutting  j  whether  it  meets  with  an  impenetrable 

itra~ 
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ftratum  of  earth  or  ftone  ;* — or  whether  it  has  pulh- 
ed  (without  obftrudion)  as  far  as  its  nature  and 
well-being  require  *  true  it  is,  that,  in  all  thefe  cafes, 
it  fends  forth  fide-roots. 

If  we  confider  a  root  of  lucerne,  with  all  its  late¬ 
ral  fhoots,  fibres,  and  filaments,  it  diftributes  itfelf 
in  the  earth,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  bran¬ 
ches  from  the  Items  extend  their  foliage  in  the 
open  air. 

The  horizontal  or  lateral  roots  of  lucerne,  after 
the  primary  tap-root  is  fhortened,  increafe  their  fize 
almoft  to  that  of  the  tap-root  in  a  Hate  of  nature, 
and  grow  ftronger  and  more  vigorous,  in  proportion 
as  they  approach  nearer  the  fun,  and  enjoy  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  a  pulverized  earth,  together  with  the  kind¬ 
ly  influences  of  the  atmofphere,  and  find  them- 
felves  within  the  reach  of  manures.  Thefe  fide- 
roots  ramefy  more  vifibly  than  the  tap-root:  And, 
if  fhortened  by  cutting,  digging,  or  ploughing, 
pufh  forth  new  fibres  and  filaments.  But  Hill  no 
fevere  wounds  muft  be  inflided  on  thefe  lateral 
roots*,  which  makes  me,  upon  the  whole,  no  great 
friend  to  the  late  revived  projedl  of  harrowing  lu¬ 
cerne.  Hoeing  and  digging,  carefully  managed, 
will  be  of  fervice.  The  hair,  and  the  nails  of  the 
human  body,  will  grow  the  falter  after  cutting ; 
but  the  amputation  of  a  thigh  is  too  fevcrely  felt. 
Hardy  as  lucerne  may  be,  in  fome  inftances,  it  is 
no  polypus.  I  have  feen  a  whole  plant  languid 
and  difcoloured,  and,  upon  digging  it  up,  have  dis¬ 
covered  nothing  more  than  a  little,  lively,  red  worm 
that  was  preying  on  the  root.-f 

S  The 

*  I  have  known  lucerne  roots  fomctimes  penetrate  the  crevi¬ 
ces  of  rocks ;  and,  at  other  times,  I  have  feen  the  roots  repelled 
or  driven  back  by  commonly  hard  earth. 

f  When  the  leaves  of  lucerne  turn  yellow  or  white,  or  are 
variegated  with  yellow  and  white,  then  the  plant  is  in  an  un¬ 
healthy)  but  not  dangerous  ftate;  and,  generally  fpeaking,  foinc 

nuf- 
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The  more  plants  extend  their  roots  in  the  earth, 
the  more  their  herbage  expands  and  flourilhes  in  the 
open  air  •,  the  finer  is  its  colour,  and  more  nutriti¬ 
ous  its  juices  and,  as  plants  cannot  fearch  their 
food  from  place  to  place,  at  a  great  diftance,  as 
animals  do,  it  is  ufeful  to  give  them  liberty  of  pro¬ 
curing  nourifhment,  as  far  as  their  nature  (obftruc- 
tions  removed)  allows  them  to  point  their  courle. 

Perennial  roots  require  more  room  tofpread  them- 
felves,  and  more  food  to  fupport  them,  than  annual 
roots.  Of  courle  the  former  cannot  be  kept  too 
clean.  A  perennial  weed,  clofe  to  a  perennial  ufe¬ 
ful  plant,  goes  halves  with  the  latter  in  point  of 
food.  Annual  roots,  in  general,  have  weak  ex¬ 
temporary  fibres  juft  calculated  for  their  fhort  du¬ 
ration  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  fmall  thread-like 
trefles  which  fhoot  from  the  roots  of  perennial  herbs, 
though  they  often  perifh  in  a  levere  winter,  yet 
the  more  vital  part  of  the  root  remains  unhurt, 
and  new  filaments  pufh  out,  and  fpread  themfelves 
abundantly  at  fpring. 

How  long  lucerne  may  laft  cannot  be  known  by 
the  experiments  which  are  here  related,  namely, 
from  the  fpring  of  1757  to  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1764  •,  but  fome  perfons  of  credit  have  ob¬ 
served  the  plants  to  continue  in  good  ftrength  and 
health  near  twenty  years.  [I  fuppofe  they  mean 
here  and  there  particular  plants,  and  not  a  whole 

plantation. - ]  Pull,  indeed,,  tells  us  that,  except 

lucerne  be  choaked  or  ftarved  by  grafs  and  weeds, 
he  hardly  knew  when  to  fay  it  will  die  a  natural 
death ;  and  probably  it  may  not  prove  the  lefs  long- 
l'raed  for  being  tranfplanted :  Since  hand-hoeings, 
horfe-hoeings,  and  digging,  will  give  new  ftrength 
and  health  to  the  plants. — The  fpreading  of  the 
roots  will  be  facilitated  by  loofening  the  foil,  and 

lettincr 

O 

mifchievous  infers  will  he  found  preying  on  the  roots.  Soot* 
drelTings  are  here  expedient.  °  ? 
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letting  in  the  good  influences  of  the  atmolphere ; 
— their  growth  alfo  will  be  augmented  by  giving 
them  that  additional  nourilhment  of  which  the  weeds 
defrauded  them  ; — and,  in  the  lafl:  place,  all  ma¬ 
nures  will  more  eafily  reach  them :  For  thus  much  is 
a  certain  fadt  in  hufbandry,  that,  when  thegimmdis 
rendered  clean,  light,  and  penetrable,  the  roots  love 
to  expand  themfelves,  in  order  to  procure  a  greater 
quantity  of  nourilhment. 

I  fairly  acknowledge  that  I  am  not  enabled,  from 
my  own  experience,  to  fix  the  common  duration  of 
lucerne,  whether  tranfplanted  or  drilled  :  (and  that 
from  no  difficulty  in  the  thing  itfelf,  but  becaufe 
a  fufficient  number  of  years  lias  not  elapled  fince 
making  my  experiments  $)  but  thus  much  lean  take 
Upon  me  to  fay,  from  my  own  knowledge,  that 
lucerne  fown  at  random,  or  by  what  we  call  pro- 
mifcuous  fo wing,  as  the  ploughman  fows  rye-grafs 
and  clover  (whether  with  or  without  fpring-corn) 
Will  not  lafl;  to  any  tolerable  purpofe  above  two 
years,  or  three  at  moft.  But,  as  this  plant  is  of  the 
greateft  ufe  and  value,  where  land  is  dear  and  fcarce, 
as  near  cities  and  towrns,  I  fee  no  reafon  to  doubt, 
but  that  the  fame  fpot  of  ground  may  be  continued 
as  a  lucerne  plantation  for  half  a  century  at  lealt. 
For  if  the  rows  are  three  feet  four  inches  wide 
(which  I  look  upon  to  be  a  fine  qua  non)  then, 
whenever  the  old  lucerne  decays,  new  lines  may  be 
planted  in  the  middle  ot  each  interval,  which  has 
lain  fallow,  and  alfo  been  manured  and  pulverized 
for  a  confiderable  number  of  years  ;  and  thus  pro- 
greflively,  vice  verfa ,  to  along  continuance. 

Not  being  able,  therefore,  to  give  pofitive  fatif- 
fadtion  concerning  the  continuance  of  lucerne 
rightly  managed,  if  I  flaall  propole  lbmething  that 

S  2  13 

f  M.  du  Hci?/iel  obfcives,  by  way  of  rcfult  from  his  experi¬ 
ments,  that  nine  or  ten  years  is  the  common  date  of  tranfplanted 
lucerne,  except  it  be  managed  with  great  art  and  (kill. 

Elvmens  d'jlgricult.  Tom,  1J.  p.  13c* 
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is  not  merely  a  query,  and  which,  perhaps,  may 
give  the  reader  an  equivalent  information.  In  a 
lew  words  it  is  as  follows  :  When  lucerne  is  grown 
old,  and  the  owner  propofes  to  break  up  the  plan¬ 
tation,  layers  might  be  made  from  all  the  principal 
Italics,  and  removed  into  frelh  ground.  Thefe  lay¬ 
ers,  in  all  probability,  may  fucceed  extremely  well, 
accoiding  to  lome  few  experiments  made  abroad  in 
the  years  1755  and  1756. 

Again,  it  may  be  obferved  to  the  credit  and  ad¬ 
vantage  oi  out  ifland,  that  lucerne  profpers  as  wel2 
here,  as  in  any  other  countiy  ;  fince  the  moft  ac¬ 
curate  and  lkilful  cultivators  of  it  in  France ,  Italy, 
and  the  territory  of  Geneva ,  never  cut  their  planta¬ 
tions  oftener  than  Jlx  times  a  year,  which  happens 
not  unfrequently  with  us  :  Nay,  one  of  my  cor- 
lefpondents  believes  that  he  cut  feven  in  the  year 
1760  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  one  may  re¬ 
mark,  that  a  fihgle  plant  rightly  managed  will  of¬ 
ten  out  wei0h  10,  or  15,  that  have  been  raifed  like 
common  grafs-feeds  with  fpring-corn.  It  is  true, 
the  drilled  crops  make  fometimes  a  four-fold  better  - 
ietu.n,  than  thole  lad  mentioned;  but  tranfplant- 
ing  feems  to  be  the  fort  of  huibandry  that  deferves 
the  preference.  Yet  even  this  idea  is  fuggefted  to 
the  public  with  modefty  and  diffidence  r  -Both  ways 
are  good  ;  and  I  leave  the  reader  to  his  own  choice 
and  inclination  ;  adding  only  one  precaution,  which 
is,  '-That  he  jhould  take  care,  when  he  raifes  lucerne  by 
drilling ,  to  fix  upon  a  foil  that  is  rich ,  deep ,  and  no 
ways  ftubborn  or  clinging ;  free  from  weeping  fprims, 
f  returns  of  clay ,  rock ,  &c. 

Nor  needs  one  be  furprized  that  lucerne  appears 
to  have  a  liking  for  the  Euglifj  foil,  air,  and  climate; 
for  many  wild  forts  (no-ways  contemptible  in  their 
kind;  have  been  cji (covered  in  low  meadows  and 

common 

*  In  Switzerland  lucerne  is  rarely  cut  above  four  or  five 
times  0  year. 
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common  upland  pafturages  :  Not  in  one  county, 
but  in  feveral.  Indeed,  there  is  a  vegetable  fome- 
thing  like  it,  which  cattle  ulually  refute  to  eat  (and 
the  fame  happens  in  France ,  Italy ,  and  Spain,)  but 
that  is  a  fort  of  plaifter-melilot  or  bituminous  tre¬ 
foil,  which  may  eafily  be  known  by  rubbing  or 
bruifing  the  leaves,  and  then  fmelling  to  them.  I 
once  knew  a  gentleman  who,  by  the  miftake  or 
fraud  of  a  feedfman  abroad,  was  fo  unfortunate  as 
to  raife  a  plantation  of  this  difagreeable  herb.  I 
have  feen  a  plant  very  like  it,  in  tafte,  fmell,  and  af- 
peft,  infome  fields  near  Wells  in  Somerfetjhire ,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Okey-hole . 

As  to  the  expence  and  rifque  of  cultivating  fmall 
quantities  of  ground,  agreeably  to  the  method 
here  laid  down,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  curious  gen¬ 
tlemen  will  not  be  deterred  by  fome  few  minute 
difficulties  or  objections,  but  give  the  prefent  ex¬ 
periment  fair,  patient,  and  repeated  trials  •,  £  for 
neither  the  out-goings  nor  the  hazard  will  be  very 

S  3  confiderable 

J  “  There  is  nothing  wanting  bat  a  willing  mind  to  make 
this  country  (England)  the  paradife  of  the  world.  Jf  gentlemen 
would  be  pleafed  to  begin  firft,  and  lay  the  corner -ftone  of  this 
building,  all  would  follow  without  queftioning  ;  for  gain,  the 
loadftone  of  the  world,  being  laid  a  little  open  by  practice* 
would  draw  the  reft.1’  Gab.  Platt  es’s  Difcov.  of  Inf  Treaf.  40, 
1656,  p.  2. 

As  great  a  genius  as  this  writer  was,  the  public  allowed  him 
to  dropdown  dead  in  London  ftreets  with  hunger  only  ;  nor  had 
he  a  ftiirt  upon  his  back,  when  he  died.  lie  bequeathed  his  pa* 
pers  to  S.  Hartlib  :  Whom  a  cotempoiary  author  addreftes  in 
this  manner  :  “  None  (but  yourfelf,  who  want  not  an  enlarged 
heart,  but  a  fuller  hand  to  fupply  the  world’s  defers)  being- 
found,  with  fome  few  others,  to  adminifter  any  relief  to  a  man  of 
fo  great  merit.’  Letter  /oHartlib  from  Flanders,  1690. 

Another  friend  of  Hartlitf s  gives  P lattes  the  following  cha¬ 
racter  :  “  Certainly  that  man  had  as  excellent  a  genius  in  agri¬ 
culture  as  any  .that  ever  lived  in  this  nation  before  him,  and 
was  the  molt  faithful  feeker  of  his  ungrateful  country’s  good.  I 
pever  think  of  the  great  judgment,  pure  zeal,  and  faithful  in¬ 
tentions  of  that  man,  and  withallof  his  ftrange  fufferings  and 

jnauncf 
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confiderable,  *  it  having  been  remarked,  by  a  cele¬ 
brated  genius  in  hufbandry,  ^une  bonne  culture  coute 
moms  q’tine  culture  languiJfante.+~  And  we  the  rather 
lay  feme  ftrefs  upon  this  article,  becaufe  no  inventi¬ 
on  has  ever  failed  to  receive  improvements,  when  the 
intelligent  part  of  the  Englijh  nation  have  thought 
fit  to  puriue  their  point  in  good  earned:.  But  at 
prelent  it  is  no-ways  our  intention  to  perfuade 

farmers 

mnn'ff"  u  t!Carhi-  bu]t  amr  (!ruck  with  amazement  that  fuch  a 

of  food'  wW  a**! rCd  t0  fal!  down  deadin  theftreets  for  want 
S' fl  fif  Judies  tended  to  no  lefs  than  providing  and  pre- 

a  d  ,‘  ry’  fo  without  pride  or  arrogance  towards  God  or 

III  n.Tl  « 


C.  D  zn  a  Letter  to  Hartlib,  16,-3.  Legacy,  p.  ,83,  184. 

hat  Mb,  as  ,ar  as  can  be  learnt,  publilhed  but  few  pofthu- 

tnous  papers  of  GabnclPlattees  ;  and  indeed  an  author,  fo  ex- 

tieme.y  poor  as  this  unfortunate  perfon  was,  would  in  all  proba- 

‘°'a  h;srwrlt!nSs  to  the  bookfellers,  had  they  beenfo 
far  fimflieo  as  to  deferve  publication. 

The  pieces  already  publilhed  are  thefe  which  follow  : 

rraaicat  Hujbandry  zmproued,  or,  A  Difictrvtry  of  infinite  Trea- 

Jure,  40,  containing  120  pages,  1656.  '  -  J 

fheftf' ^C°'Vny  °f  Juhterranean  ‘ireafure,  tfio,  163S.  About  three 

Meratrins  Lrtificam,  4to.  1644.  Twelve  pages. 

Obfier-vations  and  Impro  vements  in  Hujbandry,  accompanied  with 

twenty  Experiments,  imparted  to  S.  Hartlib  by  Gab.  Flattes  « 
pages,  4tr,  1653.  '  '  is 

This  author  had  a  bold  adventurous  call  of  mind,  and  feems 
to  have  preferred  the  faulty  fublime,  in  matters  of  invention,  to 
the  faultlefs  mediocrity.  As  to  his  MS.  infilled  Art’s  Mitheft, 
containing  a  fenes  of  obfervations  and  experiments  in  agricul¬ 
ture  for  fifty  years,  and  in  all  probability  the  mold  valuable  in 
matter,  as  well  as  mort  confiderable  in  fize,  of  all  his  writings, 
we  have  ipoken  thereof  in  the  lit  EiTay  ^  6  ? 

In  a  letter  to  Hartlib,  May  ,4>  ,64^  he  mentions  a  work  of 

*  ,h^uJ'nh\  unlocked,  and J'et  wide  open 

to  the  Wo,  Id  he.  Whether  this  performance  was  ever  printed  is; 

more  than  1  know  or  whether  it  be  not  the  traft  firft  mentioned 
in  this  lift,  which  1  am  partly  inclined  to  believe. 

,  *  A  r!a"tatlpn  of  hops  lafts  lefs  time,  is  more  liable  to  acci- 
ceived  aiiCl  °U  y  more  c^largeable,  before  any  profit  can  be  re- 

■f  Le marquis  deMiREBEAu. 
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farmers  (at  leaft  fuch  as  are  in  low  circumftances) 
to  quit  their  little  certainty  for  an  advantage  which 
may  appear  to  them  quite  uncertain , 

Let  them  wait  at  leaft  for  a  few  years,  in 
hopes  fome  cheaper  and  more  compendious  method 
may  be  difcovered  for  their  fakes ;  and,  if  at  prefent 
they  make  any  experiments,  let  them  be  in  fmalL 

The  firft  point  of  confideration,  when  I  under¬ 
took  to  recommend  tranfplanted  lucerne  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  from  my  own  experiments,  was  to  bear  con - 
Jlantly  in  mind  whether  the  profit  counterbalanced  the 
expences ,  and  labour  of  culture ,  and  that  in  a  double  or 
even  treble  proportion:  Since,  otherwife,  I  was  doing 
little  more  than  poftponing  utility ,  for  the  fake  of 
introducing  a  new  fort  of  hufbandry  which  only  de¬ 
fended  to  be  called  ingenious .  But  this  article  fhall 
be  exemplified,  more  at  large,  in  the  V;h  and  VIth 
fedions  of  the  prefent  Effay.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
have  paid  a  fcrupulous  deference  to  the  fage  advice 
of  the  antient  writers  on  agriculture.  u  No  man 
in  his  found  fenfes,”  fays  Varro ,  “  would  propofe  to 
expend  more  on  any  branch  of  hufbandry,  than  he 
fees  plainly  he  can  make  himfelf  amends  for  *,  §  as 
the  principal  point  in  thefe  matters  is  to  take  care 
that  the  expences  exceed  not  the  profit.”  *  And  a 
writer,  loon  after  the  time  of  Varro ,  allures  us, 
46  That  it  is  with  fields,  as  with  a  rich  man  •,  little 
wealth  will  remain,  if  he  be  of  an  expenfive  extra¬ 
vagant  turn.”ft. 

I  am  well  aware,  even  upon  a  fingle  moment’s 
refleftion,  that  every  improvement  in  hufbandry, 
like  the  prefent,  muft  meet  with  feme  oppofition  •, 

S  4  for 


§  Nemo  fanus  debet  *velle  impenfam  ac  Jump  turn  facere  in  cultura , 
Ji  <videt  non  pofe  rcfici.  De  lie.  Ruft.  lib  i.  c.  2. 

*  Sujnma  eni?n  fpettanda  ne  in  ea  re  fumptus  fruftu?n fuperet.  Ibid, 
c.  53.  p.  69. 

f  AgroquCy  ut  homini ,  quam  vis  qusrfluofus  fit ,  ft  tamen  J'mnptu- 
efius ,  non  multum fupcrejfe.  Pun.  Hijl,  Nat .  lib.  xviii.  c.  5. 
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for  the  force  of  cuftom  and  prejudices  in  agriculture 
are  only  to  be  checked  by  imperceptible  deorees 
and  gentle  meafures.  Thus,  in  Ireland, ,  it  was  al- 
moft  an  immemorial  praCtife  to  make  horfes  draw 
by  their  tails  ;  nor  was  it  unufual  for  the  inhabitants, 
in  thole  unenlightened  ages,  to  fet  fire  to  their 
fhavv  in  order  to  get  out  the  corn.  It  is  a  common 
cuftom  with  farmers,  in  fome  parts  of  Bretagne ,  to 

bum  their  dunghils,  and  Ipread  the  allies  on  their 
lands. 

t  Many  Englijh  farmers,  to  this  hour,  allow  a 
change  of  ipecies  in  grain :  As,  for  inftance,  that 
barley,  fown  in  fpring,  has  been  metamorphofed 
into  oats  at  harveft.  As  to  the  fuperftitions  of  huf- 
b  and  men,  in  various  countries,  concerning  the  hag, 
fhrew-moufe  and  barberry-tree,  not  to  mention 
their  acculing  and  hanging  old  women  for  conju¬ 
ring  up  blights,  mildews,  and  hurricanes,  we  have 
already  fpoken  fufficiently  in  the.  195th  page  of  the 
preceding  Eflay,  with  relation  to  the  amazing  force 
of  prejudice,  and  the  mental  flavery  that  has  been 
occafioned  by  an  habitual  train  of  thinking.  For 
cuftom,  according  to  my  Ford  Bacon ,  <c  familia- 
jizes  us,  by  degrees,  even  to  poifons,  infections, 
exceffes,  and  torture  :55  f  “  Being,  in  truth,55  as  he 
obferves  elfewhere,  “  the  principal  magiftrate  of 
human  life  ;  J  fo  that  education,  is,  in  effeCt,  little 
more  than  a  good  cuftom.15 — Yet  nothing  ought  to 
difmay  the  man  who  is  a  true  lover- of  agriculture  : 
fie  may  meet  with  objections  and  obftruCtions, 
difficulties  and  difappointments,  at  his  firft  fetting 
out,  and  even  in  his  middle  courfe  :  But  at  length, 
by  flow  degrees,  will  be  mafter  of  the  race: 

• - Cceloque  inveftus  aperto 

Fie  Hit  equos ,  eurruque  volans  dat  lor  a fecundo. 

Oi\ 

i 

+  Natural HiJ}.  Cent.  I.  N°.  61  * 
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Or,  if  this  inducement  may  appear  too  enthufiafti- 
cal,  let  the  difcoverers  of  important  improvements 
comfort  themfelves  with  a  plain  Spanijh  proverb  : 
La  verdad  ctono  el  oleo  fiempre  anda  en  fomo  :  Truth, 
like  oil,  always  mounts  uppermoft.  Yet  (till  it 
jfhall  be  allowed  (and  that  with  fome  relu&ance  and 
mortification)  that  prefcription  and  cuftom  are  two 
fortrefies  that  often  hold  out  a  long  fiege. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  therefore,  that  individuals, 
(and  thefe  ought  to  be  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
whofe  example  and  influence  will  have  fome  eflfeft 
on  the  neighbourhood  round  them)  would  give  a 
part  of  their  attention  to  the  art  of  agriculture,  and 
making  improvements  in  it ;  and  then,  as  a  noble 
author  oblerves,  who  thought  not  the  fubjedl  we 
are  now  treating  of  beneath  his  inquiries,  if  the  Hate 
thinks  fit  to  add  its  approbation  and  patronage,  the 
encouragement  is  given,  and  the  point  defired  ob¬ 
tained:  “  For  commonwealths  and  good  govern- 

O  Z  i 

merits,”  fays  he,  “  nourifh  virtue  grown,  but  do 
not  much  mend  the  feeds.”* 

As  I  am  now  recommending  the  caufe  of  huf- 
bandry,  not  only  to  the  great,  but  even  to  the 
rulers  of  ftates  and  kingdoms,  let  it  be  permitted 
me  to  obferve,  that  (befides  the  concurrence  of 
common  ordinary  affiftances)  nothing  in  cur  cold  m- 
thern  climates ,  but  the  fun-lhine  of  the  fovereign, 
can  ripen  the  productions  of  agriculture  to  due  ma¬ 
turity  :  And  this  fun-lhine  mu  ft  be  powerful  (as  it 
happens  in  a  Swcdiff  or  Ruffian  fummer)  if  ever  we 
hope  to  fee  the  fruits  carried  on  to  good  perfection 
in  a  fhort  fpace  :  And  then  not  only  our  prefent  de¬ 
mands  will  be  fatisfied,  but  lomething  will  remain- 
for  our  fupport  in  the  long  winter  which  is  to  fuc- 

ceed. - Hufbandry  will  flourifh,  even  in  lands 

which  have  a  temperament  not  quite  favourable  to 
pul tui  e,  when  another  emperor  fhall  eredt  another 

•S 

*  Idem ,  E flays  civil  &  moral,  Num,  ecd. 
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public  infcription  to  this  effe£t :  Rediit  cultus 
agris.*  On  which  account  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
upon  fecond  thoughts,  +  that  Auguftus  commanded 
Virgil  to  write  his  Georgies,  at  the  faiSie  time  that 
Maecenas  requeued  him And  indeed  it  is  incumbent 
upon  every  wife  and  good  prince,  (n#»^'y  A  cm,  or  a 

Jkepherd  of  hit  people,  as  Homer  calls  him)  not  only 
to  protect,  but  teed  his  flocks.  Y 

It  is  well  known  that  the  founders  of  three  of  the 
moft  renowned,  monarchies  in  the  world  were  fhep- 

ha  A  A"  Vs  aImoft  as  wdl  known  that  the  fub- 
ject  of  hulbandry  has  been  adorned  by  the  writings 
and  labour  of  more  than  twenty  kino-s. 

When  Mahomet  the  IVth."  was  Aepofed,  this, 
amongft  other  reafons,  was  afligned  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  one,  namely,  that  he  would  not  allot  a  part  of 
1  f  iC  ^oE’andry-labours,  according  to  the  law 
ot  the  koran,.  and  the  practice  of  his  predeceflors.  t. 

As  the  families  of  many  illuftrious  Romans 
adopted  furnames  irom  matters  of  hulbandrv  ("of 
which  it  would  be  needlefs  to  produce  examples ;) 
lo  the  efcutcheons  of  many  of  the  greateft  mo¬ 
narchical  families,  amongft  the  moderns,  are  taken 
from  rural  objects,  as  the  rofes,  the  lilies,  &c.  &c. 

t  has  ever  been  thought  by  the  wifer  antients, 
that  a  good  cultivator  would  always  make  an  able 
political  01  military  governor.  Hence  Abdolonymus 
was  fummoned  from  his  farm,  in  troublefome  times 
to  be  made  a  king.  |,  Hence  many  of  the  S 
dictators  were  called  from  the  plough  to  afiift  the 
government  in  the  higheft  emergenefes  of  war;  and, 
when  they  had  performed  their  hard  day’s  fervice’ 
they  returned  to  their  rural  labours  of  cultivating  a 
little  tract  of  land,  which,  atprefent,  would  fcarcely 

make 

*  This  relates  to  the  Emperor  Auguftus . 

■f  See  Eflay  L 

t  Dryden's  Preface  to  Virgil's  Paftorals. 

H'  He  rod  or.  CouJeius  de  Plant  is. 
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make  a  kitchen-garden  for  a  contradler,  or  flock- 
jobber,  at  his  country  palace. 

But  I  will  dwell  no  longer  upon  this  topic,  except 
it  be  to  fhew  (that  I  may  avoid  any  imputation  of 
being  partial  to  agriculture)  that  it  is  incumbent  on 
every  wife  prince  to  pay  the  fame  attention  to  com¬ 
merce  and  home  made  manufadlures,  as  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  land  •,  and  hence  it  has  been  obferved  by 
the  fineft  writer  in  the  laft  century,  “  That  Charle¬ 
magne ,  eight  hundred  years  ago,  ordered  his  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  inftrufted  in  fiome  profeffion  ;  and,  eight 
hundred  years  yet  higher,  that  Auguftus  wore  no 
cloaths  but  fuch  as  were  made  by  thekands  of  the 
emprefs  and  her  daughters  ;  and  Olympias  did  the 
fame  for  Alexander  the  Great.55 

And  nowforthe  fake  of  method,  and  renderingmy 
remarks  upon  lucerne  as  ufeful  as  it  lies  in  my  power, 
Khali  confine  myielf  to  a  certain  number  of  particular 
heads,  comprehended  in  feparate  Sections,  premj- 
fing  only  one  general  remark  by  way  of  introduction. 

It  is  highly  expedient,  before  we  undertake  the 
culture  of  any  ufeful  plant,  to  inform  ourfelves  (fo 
far  as  we  are  able  to  procure  knowledge)  what  the 
fpace  of  ground  may  be  that  each  root  requires  in 
order  to  carry  the  plant  to  its  full  fize  and  perfec¬ 
tion.  This  knowledge  cannot  be  afcertained  merely 
by  the  judgment  of  the  eye,  provided  w'e  were  to 
take  up  any  plant  in  qucftion  with  our  utmoft  care, 
and  examine  the  fpreading  of  the  roots  and  fibres*, 
many  of  which  latter  would  be  broken  off,  and  all 
the  appendant  capillary  filaments  be  loft :  For  moft 
roots  fend  forth  from  their  fmalleft  vifiblc  fhoots 
and  branches  (and  that  to  a  confiderable  extent) 
an  infinite  number  of  capillary7  tubes  and  threads, 
which  fprcad  and  mat  like  the  treffes  of  hair  on  an 
human  head.  This  is  eminently  perceived  in  fi¬ 
brous-rooted  plants,  and  (in  a  leifcr,  though  very 
furprizing  degree)  in  tap-rooted  plants ,  whole  roots 

are 
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are  bulbous.  I  have  known  an  hyacinth  or  iris 
placed  in  a  water-glafs  for  blowing  flowers,  flioot 
forth  fuch  a  quantity  of  roots,  fibres,  and  filaments* 
that  they  feemed  to  form  a  fort  of  peruke  or  bufli 
of  hair.  But  how  fmall  a  part  of  this  will  be  dif- 
coveied,  it  a  plant  ot  the  lame  ipecies  be  due*  up 
from  a  garden  ?  .  .  ° .  1 

It  the  earth  be  good,  and  duly  pulverized,  it  is 
certain  the  loots  will  expand  themfelves  in  fuch 
ft  as  freeiy  as  in  water.  The  farther 
thefe  filaments  extend,  the  greater  ftore  of  nourifhT 
ment  they  convey  to  the  plant ;  for,  by  the  laws 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  plants  always  fpread,  if  they 
find  i.  paifage  and  food :  Q ua  data  porta,  ruunt,  &c. 

I  o  afcertain  this,  you  may,  in  any  hard,  ■  dry, 
half-barren,  brufhy  field,  near  a  live-hedge  that 
Hands  on  level  ground,  dig  a  trench  three  feet  deep, 
and  eighteen  inches  broad ;  cut  it  down  ftraighf, 
without  mangling  or  breaking  the  fides  ;  Sid, 
having  removed  the  bad  earth,  fill  up  the  vacancy 
with  good  mold  well  pulverized.  The  roots  of 
the  flirubs  will  foon  point  their  cqurie  to  this  better 
foil;  they  will  there  make  amazing  flioots,  and  flou- 
rifli  exceedingly :  But,  when  they  reach  the  hard, 
barren  wall,  or  boundary  of  natural  earth,  they  rer 
coil  immediately,  and,  forming  a  curve,  will  Ip  read 
.themfelves  afrefli  with  a  retrograde  motion  in  that 
earth  where  they  find  food  and  free  paflage. 

This  may  be  called  the  Injlinft  of  Plants. 

I  have  plucked  up  roots  of  fine  common  wheat 
at  harveft.-time,  which  feemed  to  me  to  have  pene¬ 
trated  not  more  than  fix  inches  into  the  mound, 
and  appeared  poorly  llipplied  with  fibres.  But, 
from  better  oblervations  and  experiments  made  af¬ 
terwards,  I  have  region  to  conclude,  that,  if  due 
fpace  be  allowed  to  plants,  and  fhe  earth  is  found 
fufficiently  penetrable,  thefe  trefles  that  ifiue  from 
fibrous  roots  like  wheat,  or  tap-roots  like  lucerne 
or  fainfoin  (after  amputation  of  a  part  of  the  tap¬ 
root) 
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root)  as  alfo  the  filaments  or  branching  treffes  that 
proceed  from  the  roots  of  turnips  and  many  luch- 
like  hufbandry-vegetables,  will  extend  themfelves 
to  a  circle  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  inches  diameter 
in  every  lenle.  Do  we  not  therefore,  according  to 
the  Old  Hujbandry ,  fow  mod  feeds  too  dole  *  ? 

And  here  I  afk  pardon  for  admitting  an  expref- 
fion  which  is  not  common  in  books  of  botany, 
namely,  the  treffes  of  the  roots  of  plants ;  but,  to 
fay  truth,  I  had  an  inclination  to  fubftitute  an 
equivalent  for  that  elegant  French  term,  la  cheve- 
lure  de  racines  de  plant es. 

The  roots  of  tap-rooted  plants  are  lefs  filament  of 
or  hairy,  than  thofe  of  fibrous-rooted  plants;  yet  ftill 
the  former  throw  forth  abundance  of  fmall  lhoots, 
like  fo  many  rays  ;  which  form  a  fort  of  globe  like 
the  folar  rays  breaking  through  a  milk  Thus,  for 
inflance,  the  root  of  a  lucerne  or  fanfoin-plant, 
which  in  its  natural  growth  has  fomething  of  the 
look  of  a  young  carrot,  fpreads  (in  like  manner  as 
a  carrot  does)  its  fine  hairy  filaments  to  a  far 
greater  diftance  than  moft  people  imagine  ;  but 
thefe  threads  are  fo  exquifitely  fmall,  and  fo  liable 
to  break  (being  almoft  as  tender  as  a  cob-web,  and 
at  the  fame  time  quite  affimilated  with  the  earth 
round  them  in  point  of  colour)  that  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  ffiarpeft  human  eye-fight  to  dilcover 
many  of  them,  except  with  uncommon  care  and 
attention. 

In  order  to  form  a  reafonable  conjefture  con¬ 
cerning  the  extenfion  of  the  roots  of  plants  ufeful 
in  hufbandry,  together  with  their  appendage  of  fi¬ 
bres, 

^  If  the  common  farmer  fows  any  one  fort  of  feed  too  fpa- 
rlngly  in  the  broad-call  manner  of  fovving,  it  is  the  feed  of  clo¬ 
ver  and  trefoil,  of  which  he  ufually  allows  6,  and  fometimes 
8jf)  to  an  acre  :  Whereas,  if  they  are  fown  without  a  mixture? 
of  corn  fas  I  would  alw  ays  recommend)  2ofb  are  not  too  great 
a  proportion  for  each  acre.  Such  practice  will  alfo  increafe 
and  continue  thefe  commonly  tranficnt  crops  at  lcail  a  year 
longer  than  ufua1. 
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b^es,  (whole  contexture  and  ramification  are  of  fo 
exquifite  a  nature)  it  is  in  the  power  of  almoft  eve¬ 
ry  perfon  concerned  in  agriculture  to  make  the 
following  cheap,  caly$  and  compendious  experi¬ 
ment,  which  took  its  rife  in  our  country  i 


A 


N 

.  In  *  deJd  that  is  well  fituated,  and  which  has  not 
oeen  broken  up  for  many  years,  fence  in  a  ftrip 
of  ground  in  fuch  manner  that  the  fence  or  hedcre 
may  not  fhade  the  plants  fown ;  then  dio-  a  piece 
of  earth  in  the  triangular  form  above  reprefented 
and  marked  by  the  letters  A.  B.  D.  C. ;  let  hs  lemnh 
be  twenty  yards  from  A.  to  D.  and  the  breadth 
twelve  feet  from  B.  to  C.  the  fpace  dug  terminat- 
ing  in  a  point  at  A.  Dig  this  ground  effectually, 
and  pick  it  clean  from  large  Hones  and  weeds,  re¬ 
membering  firJt  to  cut  down,  one  fpit  deep,  with 
a  fharp  Ipade,  the  out-lines  or  boundaries  of  the 
Ipot  to  be  dug;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  dio-ajno-  be 
careful  not  to  break  or  loofen  the  earth  on°the°out- 
ward  fide  of  the  lines  firft  traced  out,  and  that  for  a 
plain  reafon. 

Then  fow  in  the  twenty  dotted  holes,  which  form 
a  line  from  D.  to  A.  twenty  feeds  (one  in  an  hole) 
of  the  largeft  fort  of  turnips,  or  any  other  plant, 
diftances  changed,  according  as  you  imagine  they 
want  more  or  lefs  room  ;  ufing  the  hoe  frequently 
to  keep  the  ground  loole,  and  freeing  your  experi¬ 
mental  crop  from  the  neighbourhood^  bad  herbs. 

Now,  if  the  plants  at  or  near  the  point  A.  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  ufual  time  of  maturity  to  be  ftarved  or 
Hunted,  it 'is  becaufe  the  roots  wanted  room,  and 

could 
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could  not  penetrate  the  hard  ground  that  furrounded 
them. 

If  the  turnips,  for  example,  become  larger  and 
carry  a  better  afpeft,  in  proportion  as  they  approach 
the  middle  part  of  the  cone  marked  E.  where  the 
pulverized  earth  is  four  feet  broad,  it  may  be  in¬ 
ferred,  that  the  roots  of  thefe  turnips  extend  them- 
felves  near  two  feet  each  way  in  their  lateral  fibres ; 
and  again,  if  the  remaining  plants  from  E.  to  D. 
are  of  a  fize  and  colour  nearly  equal  to  thofe  at  E. 
there  is  reafon  for  concluding  that  their  roots, 
fpread  no  farther  than  two  feet  *. 


SECT.  I. 


Of  the  Beauty  and  Wholefomenefs  of  Lucerne . 


UCERNE  is  one  of  the  handfomeft  of  all  the 


JL,  grajjes  which  are  called  (improperly  enough) 
artificial  -f- :  And  fome  forts  of  it  are  admitted 
into  gardens  on  account  of  their  Angularity.  The 
flowers  of  common  kinds  are  fometimes  red,  and 
fometimes  purple :  And  the  afpedt  of  them,  when 
they  cover  a  large  field,  has  fuch  a  bright  beauti¬ 
ful  glow  at  a  diftance,  that  one  would  think  Clau- 
dian  had  a  field  of  lucerne  or  fainfoin  in  his  eye 
when  he  faid, 

Quod  gelidi  rubeant  alieno  gramine  menfies. 

This  vegetable  is  looked  upon  to  be  wholefome 
for  men  as  well  as  cattle ;  nor  is  the  tafte  of  it  dif- 
pleafing.  Diofcoridcs  fays,  that  the  ieeds  are  medi¬ 
cinal  and  palatable  when  mixt  and  eaten  with  table- 

*  Culture  dts  Terres,  Tom.  I.  p.  r.  ^  * 

—  1 »  I  V*  ^  wv  las*.  V*  *  j  1  n 


+  In  compliance  with  cuftom  we  call  lucerne,  fainfoin, 

foils,  CSV.  grafes,  though  perhaps  the  propriety  of  the  e> 

f.on  may  be  doubted.  Concerning  arufiaal  graflbs,  fee 
to  p.  37.  J  **  y 
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lalt  *  j  and  perfons  of  repute  liave  afierted  to  me; 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  fouth  of  France  give  the 
leaves  a  place  among  fpring  fallad- herbs :  'This  is 
probable  enough;  for  they  tafte  like  creifes,  of 
naftu  rtian .  — The  leaves,  infufed  in  boiling  water, 
have  all  the  fragrance  of  fine  new-made  hay ;  and 
the  hulk  that  invelopes  the  feeds  has  much  the  fame 
tafte  as  the  pod  of  a  pea. 

Our  countryman  Spencer,  in  one  of  his  Paftorals, 
deicribes  a  nolegay  or  garland  that  was  to  be  pre- 
lented  to  the  fhepherdefs  Eliza ,  under  which  name 
he  repreients  the  perfon  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  A- 
monglt  other  flowers  he  takes  notice  of  coronations , 
(j.  e.  carnations)  and  fops  in  wine  f.  We  afked 
many  ikilful  botanifts  what  plant  could  be  here 
meant,  but,  receiving  no  fatisfactory  anfwef,  at 
length  difeovered,  in  a  writer  cotemporary  with 
the  poet,  that  fops  in  wine  were  the  meadow-lucerne ; 
whole  flowers  probably  were  thrown  into  wine 
.mHi  water,  as  boiage  and  buglols  are,  to  give  the 

beverage  a  plealing  tafte,  and  therefore  were  called 

fops  in  wine  f. 

As  to  cattle,  the  wholefomenefs  of  this  plant  is 
beyond  difpute.  Flcrentin  (or  Florentius  as  fome 
call  him)  who  writ  a  book  on  Planting,  and  another 
on  Agriculture,  about  fifteen  hundred  years  ago, 
recommends  Email  quantities  of  lucerne  as  a  cure 
for  lick  fheep  || ;  and  Dc  Serves  preicribes  the  fame 

remedy 

*  Dioscorid.  MatthioL  lib.  ii.  c.  141.  p.  3S4. 

t  B.  Jonfon,  in  his  Sad  Shepherd,  mentions  the  plant  called 
Sops  in  wine . 

*)  “  Lon  nomme  (la  medico, )  en  quelques  endroits  (d&  la 
France)  Souppps  en  Vin”  Whence  came  the  Englijh,  Sops 
hi  ll'inc.  Lichault ,  Maifon  Rujhrfue ,  1617,  qto,  lib.  iv«  479* 

|i  In  Ceoponic . 

See  alfo  Sup.  flet’s  Q mint ry -farm  *  Second  and  Third  E  jiti- 
ons,  reviled  by  Gervafe  Markham .  Folio,  louden,  p.  495. 
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remedy  to  all  cattle  that  are  ill,  languishing,  or 
out  of  plight  *. 

Nevertheless,  however  wholefome  lucerne  may 
be  to  thefe  animals,  when  they  are  Tick  and  weak, 
yet  ftill  it  was  matter  of  pure  ignorance  in  fome 
old  Englijh  writers  on  husbandry  and  botany  to  fay 
it  was  called  medica  a  medendo ;  for,  had  thefe  gen¬ 
tlemen  known  the  fcanfion  of  a  Latin  verfe,  they 
might  have  feen  that  Virgil  writes, 


- - Medica  putres,  &c. 

And  the  Greek  authors  call  it  becaufe  it 

came  from  Media ,  of  which  word  the  firft  fy liable 
is  long,  as 

Media  fert  trifles  fuccos ,  &c.  Idem, 


It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  tr'eatife  is  loft 
which  Amphilochus  writ  concerning  the  cultivation 
of  medica  and  cytifus *  which  book  was  compofed  as 
long  ago  as  before  the  times  of  Pliny  the  elder. 


SECT.  II. 

Lucerne  Fields  not  to  he  grazed.  Of  Fences. 

IT  is  no-ways  advifable  to  graze  lucerne-fields, 
though  fome  good  Englifj  writers  feem  to  allow 
the  praftice  :  For  the  crown  of  the  root  (which  at 
length  becomes  a  fort  of  bulb)  is  fo  fweet,  that  the 

T  cattle 


TgoCp'/jV  it  texfafifojlew  xvTtcrc*  puitxw.  Geopon.  lib.  xviii. 
- Dandum  eft  la&ariis  medica  &  cytifum.  Va 


Lib.  ii.  c.  t. 


2. 

0, 


<c  Le  bon  mefnager  fera  tres  bien  de  fe  pourvoir  de  cjuelque# 
ournaux  (A  journal  is  Something  lefs  than  an  EngUjh  ftatate- 
icre)  dc  ccfte  exquife  pajlure,  pour  en  diftribuer  en  hyver  a  ies 
oeftts  malades,  laftes,  maigr&s,  recreiies,  pleines  a  pour 

aide? 
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cattle  will  often  bite  it  too  clofe,  and  heavy  large 
bcafts  may  bruife  it  with  their  feet.  Nor  is  this 
any  new-fafhioned  fanciful  opinion ;  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  writer  on  hufbandry,  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  very  much  difluades  us  from 
grazing  lucerne  *.  Therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
it  feems  befl  to  cut  it  up  mornings  and  evenings, 
and  bring  it  (at  leaft  for  horfes)  into  the  liable;  by 
which  means  the  fame  quantity  will  go  thrice  as  far 
as  if  it  was  fed  promifcuoufly  and  trampled  by  them. 

On  this  account  lucerne-plantations  muft  be 
guarded  from  cattle  with  as  much  caution  as  Virgil 
wifhed  to  protect  his  vineyard,  and  for  the  fame 
reafons,  if  not  ftronger  ones  -f  : 

Texendte 

aider  a  remettre  &  fortifier  les  portieres  Sc  lervir  a  Fragmenta¬ 
tion  da  lai£t  des  allaiftantes :  Auili  a  fes  poulains,  veauxs,  ag- 
neaux,  chevreux  ;  par  fois  leur  en  donnant  ccimne  pour  les  re- 
gaillarder.”  Theatr.  d'  Jgricult.  Fol.  1600,  271.*'’ 

“  *  iin  ceci  (dit-il)  cede  herbe  difiere  d’avec  les  autres  des 
pres  communs,  qu*  elle  ne  veut  eftre  nullement  mangle  fur  la 
terre ,  ne  foulee  aux  pieds  par  les  belles :  Leur  dents,  fouflle,  & 

trepis  contrarians  a  fon  naturel :  Ains  fon  propre . ell  d’ 

eftre  fauchee  res  de  terre  avec  des  faulx  bien  trancheantes.'’ 
Idem ,  ibid. 

t  Fitz-Herber  t,  the  father  of  Englijb  hufbandry,  recom¬ 
mends  fencing  lands  with  equal  earneftnefs.  Surveying ,  p.  50. 
Lit.  b. 

Much  has  been  faid  concerning  this  .great  man  in  the  forego¬ 
ing  Ffiay. 

His  firft  work,  in  hufbandry,  isintitled,  The  Book  of  Hus¬ 
bandry  ;  printed  in  Italics. 

At  the  end  of  it  are  thefe  words : 

“  Hcreendeth  the  right  profitable  book  of  hufbandry,  com¬ 
piled  fome  time  by  mailer  Fitx-Herbarde,  ofcharity  and  good  zeal 
that  he  bare  to  the  weal  of  this  inoft  noble  realm  :  Which  (work) 
he  did  not  in  his  youth,  but  after  he  had  exercifed  hufbandry 
with  great  experience  XL  years. ” 

Imprinted  at  London ,  in  Fleet-Jlrcet ,  in  the  houfe  of  Thomas 
Bert  be  let,  near  the  Conduit ,  at  the  lign  of  Lucrece  (cum  P revile- 
gin  I  1934,  fmall  8vo. 

Of  this  work- the  author  fpeaks  as  follows : 

3  1 


"  As 
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•  *  • 

•  ) 

Texenda  fepes  etiam ,  &?  pecus  omne  tenendum  eft : 
Pr<ecipue  dum  frons  tenera  imprudenfque  laborum , 
Cui,  fuper  indignas  hy ernes,  folemque  potentem , 
Sylveftres  uri  ajjidue,  capre<eque  fequaces 
Illudunt :  pafeuntur  eves,  avid^eque  juvenca . 
Frigora  nec  tan  turn  cana  c  oner  eta  pruina, 

Aut  gravis  incumbens  fcopulis  arentibus  <ejlas, 
Quantum  illt  no  cube  greges,  durique  venenum 
Dentis,  £2?  admorfo  fignata  in  ftirpe  cicatrix. 

Georg.  II.  v.  371. 


T  2 


Firm 


“  As  touching  the  points  of  hufbandry  —  I  will  not  fay  it  is 
the  bell:  way,  and  will  ferve  bell  in  all  places  :  But  I  fay  it  is  the 
bed  way  that  ever  I  could  prove  by  experience,  the  which  have 
been  an  houfe-keeper  40  years  and  more  ;  and  have  e Bayed 
many  divers  ways,  and  done  my  diligence  to  prove  by  experi¬ 
ence  which  fhould  be  the  bed  way.— _ _ 


•  Rhet’rick  in  me  doth  not  abound  ; 


Wherefore  I  have  fown  fuch  feeds  as  I  found.” 

[*’•  e.  managing  an  edate.] 

His  fecond  work,  in  hufbandry,  is  intitled  Surveying  j 
or,  as  he  calls  it,  in  another  place,  The  Book  of  Surveyin'*  and 
Improvements ,  fmall  8vo,  containing  120  pages,  imprinted  foe 
Berthelet,  1539,  in  a  black  letter. 

Fitz-Herbert  was  born  at  Nor  bury  in  Derby/hire ,  and,  if  I  mif- 
1  e  n°t,  is  buried  there.  He  was  made  judge  of  the  Common- 
pleas  in  the  15th  year  of  Henry  VIII.  How  he  could  be  a  prac¬ 
titioner  of  the  art  of  agriculture  for  40  years,  as  he  himfelf  fays 
in  *5.34*  IS  Prett7  extraordinary.  J  fuppofe  it  was  his  country 

periodical  receffcs  between  the  terms. 

This  treatife  con  fids  of  indruttions  to  noblemen  and  gentle- 
who  manage  their  eftates  in  perfon;  anito  land-ftewards, 
baihfFs,  tor.  who  aft  under  them  or  in  their  (lead.  It  fets  forth 

oknWrne  M  nat,ure.of  1 tenants  tenures,  and  the  laws  ofcourt-ba- 
on,  court-hundred,  chartuaries,  tor.  being  a  fort  of  commen¬ 
tary  on  an  old  ftatute  named  extent  a  manerii 

T  ,m7  pronounce  jurtly,  concerning  each  book 

irit  r  ohf  ,y  tr 1 ‘‘*"He:ber‘  has  given  us,  what  a  modern 

TvA  Z  which  was  publilhed 

5  years  before .  Eft  libro Jhmatijfmo  to  fa  tefto  dill'  arte,  fn 

Ihoj^, 
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Firm  fences,  J  muft  be  made,  and  entrance 
barr’d 

To  cattle  of  all  kinds,  whilft  the  young  fhoot 
Is  foft  and  green,  unknowing  rude  defpoil. 

For 

fhort,  Fitz-Herlert,  like  Virgil,  feems  to  have  written  intirely 
from  his  own  experience. 

Thofe  who  cannot  procure  thefe  two  books  of  Fitz-Herbert, 
(of  which,  probably,  there  are  not  twenty  complete  copies  in 
the  kingdom)  may  content  themfelves  with  S.  B.'s  Epitome  of 
Hujbandry ,  1 2m  ,  1 669  ;  which  author,  without  making  the 
leall  acknowledgment,  has  tranfcribed  from  him  181  pages,  al- 
moll  verbatim.  • 

It  is  pretty  plain  that  the  ingenious  and  diligent  inquirer, 
Samuel  Hartlib ,  had  never  heard  or  known  of  Fitz-HerberFs 
works,  though  publifhed  a  little  more  than  a  century  before  his 
time,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  palfage,  where  he  la¬ 
ments  that  we  have  not  a  fyflem,  or  complete  book,  of  all  the 
parts  of  agriculture  :  “  Till  the  latter  end  of  ^ueen  Elizabeths  days 
(fays  he)  I  fuppofe  that  there  was  fcarce  a  book  wrote  of  this  Jub- 
jeft  :  1  never  Jaw  or  heard  of  any.  About  that  time  Puffer  made 
his  verfes,  and  Scot  wrote  about  an  hop-garden.  Googe  tranila- 
ted  fome  things.  Lately  divers  fmall  treatifes  have  been  made 
by  divers,  as  Sir  H.  Platt ,  Gabriel  Plattcs,  Markham ,  Blythe , 
and  Butler ,  who  do  well  in  divers  things  ;  but  their  books  can¬ 
not  be  called  complete  books,  as  you  may  perceive  by  fundry 
particular  things  not  io  much  as  mentioned  by  them.  The  Cou?i- 
try  Farmer ,  tranflated  out  of  French ,  is  enough,  if  not  more  than 
enough  ;  but  it  is  no  ways  framed  for  us  here  in  England :  And 
I  fear  the  firll  authors  went  on  probabilities  and  hearfays,  rather 
than  experience.  I  hope  fome  ingenious  man  will  be  encou¬ 
raged  to  undertake  a  work  fo  necedary  and  commendable.** 
Legacy ,  p.  103,  4'0,  1 65 1 . 

;£  “  The  fence,  here  mentioned  by  Virgil ,  is  fuppofed  not  to 
have  been  a  green  hedge,  but  polls  or  ilrong  Hakes  interlaced 
with  dry  wood.’*  Mart  yn’sG^.  p.  217,  8vo. 

But  Columella ,  leemingly  with  greater  judgment,  declares 
himfelf  of  another  opinion,  and  fays,  “  That  the  moll  antient 
writers  on  hulbandry  preferred  the  live-hedge  before  the  flruttile 
one,  as  more  lading  and  lels  expenfive.”  VetuftiJJimi  auttores  vi- 
*vam  fepem  flruftili  pratuhrunt ,  quia  non  folum  minor em  impenfam 
defideraret ,  veru metiam  dinturnior  immsnjis  temporibus permanerct* 
Ue  Re.  Rufl.  Lib.  xi.  c.  3. 

Quick -fet  hedges  are  of  great  antiquity.  It  appears  from 
Homer ,  that,  when  Ulyffes  returned  to  his  father  Laertes ,  the  good 
old.  man  had  fent  his  lervants  to  take  up  young  thorns,  and  was 
occupied  in  preparing  ground  to  receive  them  for  the  purpofes 

above- 
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For  (not  to  mention  winter’s  piercing  blaft, 
Orfummer  raging  with  iolfticial  heat,) 

Dread  thou  the  favage  bufflo,  which  infults 
Thy  rampart’s  ftrength,  and  burits  a  breach  by 

ftorm ; 

The  goat,  who  wantonly  muft  all  things  tafte, 
Succeeds, — — with  nibbling  fheep  and  hungry 
fteers. 

*Thefe  hurt  thee  more,  than  all  the  rage  of  froft, 
Or  the  fun’s  ftroke  that  fplits  the  vineyard-rocks : 
Their  bite  a  poifon,  and  their  wound  a  fear 
Indelible,  unfeemly. — — 

Columella  is  as  careful  under  this  article  as  Virgil , 
for  he  will  noc  allow  large  cattle  to  enter  a  meadow 
ofc  ommongrafs,  till  the  third  year  after  fowing.y 

T  3  SECT. 

above-mentioned.  Odffey,  Lib.  xxiv.  This  fort  of  fence  is 
called,  by  Varro ,  tutela  naturalis  &  <vi'va. 

Diophanes,  who  flourifhed  about  the  time  of  Cicero ,  and 
abridged  the  voluminous  hulbandry-writings  of  Mago  the  Car~ 
thaginian ,  has  left  us  further  directions  about  fuch  hedges,  in 
the  Geoponics.  Lib.  v.  c.  44. 

[|  Impetus  aquarum  projuit  terram,  nudatifque  radicibus  gra- 
mina  non  patitur  .coalefcere,  propter  quod  nec  pecora  oportet 
teneris  adhuc  &  fubftdentibus  pratis  immittere,  fed  quoties  herba 
profiluerit  falcibus  defecare.  Nam  pecudes  molli  lolo  infigunt 
ungulas,  atque  interruptas  non  finunt  herbarum  radices  ferpere  Sc 
condenfare.  Altero  tamcn  anno  minora  pecora  port  foeniftcia 
permittemus  admitti,  ft  modo  ficcitas  Sc  conditio  loci  patietur. 
Tertio  deinde,  cum  pratum  folidius  ac  durius  erit,  poterit  etiam 
majores  recipere  pecudes.  De  Re  Ruft.  Lib.ii.  c.  18.  p.  76. 

In  another  part  of  this  work,  namely,  in  the  Poem  on  Gar¬ 
dening,  he  obferves  as  follows : 

¥ alls  humus ,  <vel  parietibus,  <vcl fcpibus  hirtis 
Claudatur ,  ncu  fit  pecori ,  ncu  pernjia  furi, 

Columei.la  flourifhed  under  the  Emperor  Claudius,  about 
fifty  years  after  the  death  of  our  Saviour;  and  lived  in  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Bcetica.  His  xth  book,  which  was  intended 
as  a  fupplement  to  Virgil's  Georgies,  has  its  merit.  All  good 
bailiffs  and  land-ftewards  were  called  from  him  Columellas  ;  wit- 
nefs  the  following  infeription  on  an  ajuiejnt  marble  ; 

Sfrvu* 


SECT.  III. 

‘■The  Management  of  Lucerne-nurferies ;  and  of  Burn - 


SO W  lucerne-feeds  carefully  in  the  nurfery,  in 
inch  a  manner  as  turnep-feeds  arefown,  taking 
care  that  the  ground  be  finely  dug  and  picked. 

.11  the  weather  be  dry  and  the  wind  harfh,  as  of¬ 
ten  happens  in  the  beginning  of  April  (the  com¬ 
mon  time  of  fowing)  remember,  after  the  feeds  are 
neatly  lakcd  in,  and  thinly  covered,  to  make  ufe 
cd  the  watering-pot  very  fparingly,  keeping  the 
roie  on,  and  juft  moiftening  the  furface  of  the 
ground.  Since  making  this  remark,  I  find  the 
fame  precaution  recommended  by  that  experienced 
piadhcal  hufbandman  Agoflmo  Gallo^ ^  who  conti¬ 
nues  to  obferve  (perhaps  with  greater  juftice  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Italy  than  England)  “  that  it  is  beft  in  dry 
weather  to  fow  lucerne-feeds  about  half  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  fun-fet,  becaufe  the  falling  dews  will  difpofe 
them  for  vegetation  •,  whereas,  in  dry  hot  ground, 
the  feeds  will  be  rumpled,  parched,  and  cracked. ”f 
1  his  being  done,  preferve  the  fpot  intirely  free 
from  weeds,  as  foon  as  ever  the  plants  are  high 
enough  to  be  well  known  and  diffinguifhed  :t  But, 
when  they  come  to  an  height  of  five  inches,  thin 
them  with  a  tranfplanting  trowel,  where  they  ftand 
too  thick,  and  prick  them  into  the  vacant  fpaces,  or 

into 

Scr<vu  tieque  inf  Hus  domino ,  neque  inutili  cuiquam 
Lucili  Columella  bic  jitu*  Metrophanes. 

“Here  lies  Metrophanes,  the  Columella  of  Lucili  us  :  Faithful 
to  his  m.'fter,  and  unufeful  to  no  man.” 

*  Vinti  Gicrnaie  dell'  Agricoltura,  4^,  1569,  p.  3$,  36. 

f  Tbiu.  C toy n  ida%  ( I  he  author  uhgoJUno  Gallo  was  a  no¬ 
bleman  of  B  refer  a. 

;)  See  two  prints  of  young  lucerne,  one  plant  a  week  old,  and 
the  other  five  week,  old,  Sect.  XXVI. 


f 
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into  the  beds  frefhly  prepared  to  receive  them: 
Taking  the  advantage  of  a  modi:  drizzling  day. 

I  have  known  fixteen  perches  of  nurfery  afford 
lets  or  plants  fufficient  to  fill  an  acre,  at  piopei  di- 
ftances ;  but  then  the  previous  management  was 
very  exaft  anci  fkilful.  It  ^s  more  piudent  (confi- 
dering  the  generality  of  cultivators)  to  allot  thirty 
perches  for  fuch  a  feminary,  and  four  ounces  of 
feed,  at  lead,  to  every  perch.  M.  da  Hamel  advi- 
fes  more  j  *  and  perhaps  great  allowances  ought  to 
be  made  for  cafual  drowth,  black  fharp  winds  and 
other  accidents  *,  particularly  the  attacks  of x  the 
turnep-fly,  and  the  ravages  of  fmall  birds. 

And  here,  if  people  have  no  objedfion  to  a  little 
more  expence,  it  would  be  certainly  beft  to  order 
the  plantation-field  to  be  as  well  dug  -f  as  the  nur¬ 
fery,  and  picked  clean  from  weeds,  roots,  Hones, 
&c,  which  may  coft  about  two  pounds  an  acre  once 
for  all.  Of  courfe,  the  additional  expence  will  be 
near  one  pound  greater  than  ploughing  and  harrow¬ 
ing  •,  yet  will  repay  the  owner  doubly  and  trebly, 
and  much  facilitate  all  fubfequent  hand-hoeings  and 
horfe-hoeings.  Befides,  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to 
plough  one  or  two  acres  clean  •,  for  half  luch  a  little 
plat  will  be  wafte-ground  and  head-lands  near  the 
hedges. 

And  that  digging  is  greatly  fuperior  to  plough¬ 
ing  will  appear  from  reading  a  treatife  written  by 

T  4  iSir 

/  *  Elemens  P Agricult,  Tom.  ii.  p.  126.  1762,^  Par. 

4  Memoires  du  Marq.  de  Tourbilli,9W  Us  Defricbeme?is, 
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Varro  feems  to  be  the  firft  hulbandry-writcr  who  comprehend 
ded  the  reafon  why  hoeings  and  diggings  gave  new  life  to  plants, 
and  in  one  inftance  mod  particularly:  Si  siccitatcs  fat, 
SARRI'r  0. 
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Sir  Hugh  Platt,  whom  Hartlib  calls  *  “  the  moft 
curious  man  of  his  time.”  This  pamphlet  is  intitled 
Adam  s  Art  revived.  IVolridge  fays,  that  Gabriel 
Plattes  was  the  author  of  it.  But  this  fee  ms  to  be 
a  mi  flake.  However,  the  latter  concurs  with  the 
former  in  faying,  “  That  one  acre  dug  will  pro- 
duce  as  large  a  crop  as  four  acres  ploughed.”f 
What  is  here  laid  relateth  only  to  fmall  under¬ 
takings,  wh^  objeft  is  only  one  acre,  or  two  at 
moft.  Thofe  who  have  inclination,  fortune,  or 
lpint,  to  venture  farther,  would  do  well  to  copy  the 
method  made  ufe  of  by  that  excellent  cultivator 
Bellingham  Beyle,  Efq;  who  began  his  experiments 
of  lucerne  in  the  fame  year  that  I  did,  but  proceed¬ 
ed  upon  a  larger  fcale  >  for  he  undertook  the  cul¬ 
ture  ol  fix  acres  at  once. 


His  preparation  of  the  field  was  as  follows  : 

year  1757,  he  gave  his  field  a  llimmer 
tallow,  and  having  thoroughly  ploughed  and  har- 

1^not  as  farmers  underftand  thefe  words,  but 
effectually,  inftead  of  fuperficially)  he  fowed  wheat, 
alter  the  ground  had  been  drefied  with  lime.  In 
1 758,  his  crop  of  wheat  was  very  great.  Immedi . 
ately  after  harveft,  he  gave  the  land  in  queftion  a 
feverer  dilciphne,  ufing  every  method  for  pulve¬ 
rizing  the  earth  and  extirpating  weeds,  that  the  beft- 
htlfbandmen  are  acquainted  with,  either  in  our 
kingdoms  or  abroad :  So  that  the  field  appeared 
again  a  perfect  fallow.  Then  ploughing  it  very 
narrow  and  lharp,  he  made  water- thoroughs  with 

the  plough,  and  left  it  in  this  condition  for  the  win¬ 
ter  1758. 

In  fpring  1759?  he  made  many  French  drains 
111  fhe  field,  as  before  he  had  made  open  ones  for 
the  winter  ;  and,  by  ftone-picking  the  land,  had 
nearly  Hones  fufficient  to  fill  them.  In  March,  the 


fame 

f  Legacy,  p.  88. 

f  "DiJcovery  of  infinite  Treafure,  4to,  1656,  p.  92. 
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fame  year  (taking  advantage  of  the  firft  fine  weather) 
he  flit  the  ridges  with  the  plough,  and  reduced  the 
land  to  the  fineft  tilth  he  was  able,  and  tranfplanted 
the  lucerne  from  his  nurfery  in  autumn  :  In  the 
whole  procefs  of  which,  he  followed  Du  Hamel  ex¬ 
actly.” 

Nothing  in  hufbandry  could  be  more  fenfible 
and  mafterly  than  this  preparation  of  a  large  piece 
of  land  for  receiving  lucerne. 

As  I  am  here  Ipeaking  profefledly  of  nurfery- 
plots,  and  fields  fet  apart  and  prepared  for  trans¬ 
plantation,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  give  directions 
how  to  aft  in  a  certain  cafe  of  difficulty,  which  may 
happen  to  prefent  itfelf. 

Thofe  who  would  throw  an  old  pafturage  into 
lucerne,  inftead  of  fields  that  have  been  long  in 
tillage  (which  is  a  point  more  eafily  managed)  mult 
have  recourfe  to  burn-beating ,  an  old  praftice  of 
hufbandry,  in  my  opinion,  originally  Englijh ,  but 
kept  up  in  its  full  forms  only  in  Cornwall  and  De- 
'uonjhire. 

_  As  I  have  been  a  conftant  witnefs  of  this  opera¬ 
tion  for  a  number  of  years  fucceffively,  and  re¬ 
marked  its  defefts  and  advantages  with  a  careful 
eye,  I  may,  perhaps,  one  time^r  other,  deliver 
my  fentiments  at  large  upon  the  whole  procefs ;  for 
the  praftice  appears  to  me  to  be  of  great  uninter¬ 
rupted  antiquity  in  the  counties  above-mentioned,* 
and  more  or  lefs  known  and  ufed  all  over  England 
till  about  the  time  of  the  reftoration.  * 

I  o  perform  this  work,  in  order  to  prepare  an  old 
pafture-field  for  receiving  lucerne,  I  mull  firft  make 
the  reader  acquainted  with  an  inftrument,  called,  in 
the  weft  of  England,  a  beating-axe ,f  of  which  I  fliall 
give  a  reprefentation  cut  in  wood  in  this  feftion. 


*  What  the  farmers  at  prefent.  In  tnort  parts  of  England,^, 
burning  the  couch,  is  an  imperfeft  burn-  beating  A 

f  This  thews  that  we  ought,  according  to  proper  orthogra- 

phy. 
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With  this  beating-axe ,  when  old  pafturages  are  to 
be  prepared  for  receiving  lucerne,  after  the  bufhes 
and  brambles  are  neatly  J  grubbed,  the  turf  is 
cut  up  in  ft  rips  about  two  feet  three  inches  long, 
and  ten  or  eleven  inches  bread.  Thefe  ftrips  are 
thicker  or  thinner,  according  to  the  foulnefs  of  the 
lwerd  ;  but  the  ufual  thicknels  is  three  inches;  for, 
if  the  inftrument  does  not  cut  below  the  crown  or 
head  of  the  roots  of  weeds,  fuch  roots  will  fprout 
again,  and  the  firft  labour  become  fruitlefs.  The 
work-man,  with  the  fame  tool  he  ufes  in  cutting 
thefe  flices  or  ftrips,  fets  them  up  very  dextroufly, 
in  a  fort  of  fpiral  pyramid  or  cone,  not  much  unlike 
an  high-crowned  hat,  but  rather  more  obtufe  ;  in 
which  pofition  they  dry  fpeedily  and  conveniently, 
the  grafly  part  ftan  ding  ou  term  oft. 

The  common  expence  of  this  labour  (for  I  Thai  1 
pafs  by  the  whole  procefs,  which  is  very  minute) 
including  the  burning  the  turf  and  fpreading  the 
afhes,  in  very  coarfe  grafly  ground  choaked  with 
weeds,  comes  to  about  one  pound  feven  (hillings  an 
acre,  and  I  have  known  above  five  hundred  bufh- 
els  of  afhes  procured  from  a  fingle  acre. 

This  performance  being  finifhed,  and  the  allies 
fpread,  make  ufe  of  alight  plough,  and  plough  the 
ground  wirh  a  thin  fhallow  ftroke,  cutting  the  lines 
formed  by  the  burn-beaters  at  right  angles.  Har- 
row  the  trnfh  together,  till  little  or  no  earth  remains 
(ticking  to  it,  and  then  burn  it  in  fmall  heaps. 

In  fuch  grafs-fields  as  are  broken  up  exprefly  for 
receiving  lucerne,  begin  the  firft  operation  in  the 
former  part  of  May,  and  let  the  feed-burning 
take  place  before  the  end  of  June.  Forty  equi- 
diftant  heaps  (called  by  the  Swifs  perpetual  ovens, 
about  two  feet  and  an  half  diameter,  with  half  a 

furze- 

phy,  to  write  burn-beating ,  and  not  burn-bating ,  burn-baitings 
md  burn-bakings  as  many  authors  do. 

X  If  the  turl,  in  taking  up  thefe  roots,  be  much  broken  and 
S  ingled,  it  will  perplex  the  burn -Waters  in  their  cutting. 
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furze-faggot  placed  near  the  bottom,  and  an  air¬ 
hole  fronting  the  wind)  will  anfwer  the  purpoie 
better  than  two  hundred  fmall  ones,  according  to 
the  common  practice. 

Thefe  heaps,  when  once  thoroughly  lighted,  may 
be  fed,  enlarged,  and  confumed  at  pleafure  : 
Whereas  in  fmall  heaps  a  great  part  of  the  outer- 
molt  turfs  will  remain  uncalcined. 

The  field  thus  prepared  muft  be  gently  ftirred 
with  the  plough,  after  the  feed-burning  and  fpread- 
ing  ;  I  lay  gently,  becaufe  allies  have  a  great  pro- 
penlity  to  fink  deep  into  the  ground.- - After¬ 

wards,  at  leifure,  give  the  field  a  winter’s  fallow, 
that  the  dry  fharp  force  of  the  allies  may  cool  a  lit¬ 
tle,  and  then  prepare  it  duly  for  a  fpring  tranlplan- 
tation.  The  marquis  de  Fourbillis  famous  treatife 
fur  le  Defrichemens ,  is  founded  principally  upon 
the  art  of  burn-beating.  He  fancies  the  praftice 
to  be  originally  French  \  but  it  is  incontellably  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  has  been  conftantly  made  ufe  of  in  De- 
■ vonjhire  and  Cornwall ,  from  times  immemorial. 
Our  writers  lpeak  diftinftly  concerning  it  in  the 
beginning  of  the  lalt  century  :  Theirs  are  totally 
filent ;  even  De  Serres ,  with  all  his  minurenefs,  in 
a  vaft  folio,  never  mentions  it  in  the  year  1 600. 

I  will  fpeak  a  few  words  more  upon  this  fubjeft. 
— Tho’  the  manner  of  burn-beating  may  vary  in 
feveral  countries,  as  alfo  the  methods  of  collecting 
together  the  hurtful  vegetables  that  ought  to  be 
burnt;  and  tho’  different  inftruments  may  be  made 
uie  of  for  fcarifying  the  furface  of  the  earth,  as 
light  common  ploughs,  finned,  and  three-coultered 
ploughs,  paring-axes,  &?*.  yet  the  practice  in  ge¬ 
neral  feems  to  me  to  be  almoft  as  old  as  agriculture 
it  lilt.  Virgil  advifes  it,  J  but  deferibes  not  the 

-f  Publifhed  in  8Y0,  1761.  1^1. 1 

4  Srrpe  etiam fhnles  incendcrc  prof uit  a  pros. 
and  3£ain, 

F'Jtnios  cincrcm  immundumjattaieper  agros . 
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operation,  being  at  that  time  well  known.  The 
Hurons  of  Canada  (the  moll  fenfible  civilized  nation 
on  the  continent  of  North-America)  have  never  ufed 
any  other  fort  of  manure  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Upper  Hungary  have  pared  and  burnt  the  foul  turf 
from  times  immemorial. 

•  ®utJ3Ur^'beal:’ng>  like  all  other  good  practices 
m  hufbandry,  may  be  abufed,  and  in  fome  cafes 
prove  detrimental  rather  than  uleful,  either  by  per¬ 
forming  the  operation  improperly,  or  repeating  it 
too  frequently.  But  thefe  exceptive  cafes  deferve 
to  be  confidered  more  at  large.  It  may  fuffice  here 
juft  to  fuggeft  the  precaution. 

Nor  is  there  any  reafon  to  think  that  the  inftru- 
ment,  made  ufe  of  to  pare  the  turf,  is  of  French  in¬ 
vention.  To  prove  which,  I  will  beg  leave  to  lay 
before  the  reader  a  print  of  the  French  ecobiie ,  and 
refer  myfelf  to  thofe  perfons  who  have  chanced  to 
take  notice  of  our  Weft-country  heating-axe.  Nor 
will  I  difpute  the  national  credit  of  this  invention, 
(except  in  a  ludicrous  manner)  with  fuch  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  fkilful  cultivator-,  but  rather  wilh  to  fay, 
in  the  language  of  the  poet, 

— — Solida  eft  mihi  gratia  tecum. 

Ovid.  Met.  xii. 

Therefore  the  whole  matter  in  queftion  (with  the 
marquis’s  confent  as  well  as  mine)  may  be  left  to  the 
decifion  of  lome  future  Pancirolli* 

*  An  Italian  who  wrote  an  ingenious  book  de  Rebus  invents) 

ac  deferditis. 
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The  French  Ecobue. 


The  Englijh  weft-country  beating-axe  is  precifely 
the  fame  w;th  the  French  beating-axe  here  repre- 
fented,  if  we  except  only  one  particular  ;  which  is, 
that  the  handle  of  the  Englijh  inftrument  is  fome- 
thing  longer,  and  confequently  more  commodious. 

If  this  beating  axe  of  the  marquis  de  ‘T ourbilli 
be  not  of  true,  original,  Englijh  invention,  it  feems 
plain  to  me  that  we  did  not  copy  it  from  the  Frenchy 
but  from  the  Italians ,  who  had  always  a  frequent  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  fouth-weft  parts  of  our  kingdom, 
in  making  voyages  for  tin  •  and  of  courfe  might 
fhew  us  the  ufe  of  their  inftrument  called  Z,appcta . 
For  as  agriculture  revived  with  them  fome  time  be¬ 
fore  it  made  any  Jhew  of  confiderablc  appearance  with 
us ;  (now  by  the  way  we  were  half  a  century  before 
the  Irench :)  And  as  drawings  and  prints  were  pub- 
lifhed  of  moft  hufbandry  implements  then  ufed  in 
Italy ,  it  is  probable  that  fuch  improvements  made 
no  fmall  noife  in  Europe ,  and  manv  things  were 
copied  from  thefe  difcoveries.  "  w  The 
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The  Italian  Zappita:  Being  a  paring  or  beatim 
axe  ufed  in  the  year  1569.  * 


What  makes  me  more  inclined  to  think  as  I 
form- ?’  1SAihat  the  DevonMre  and  Comijb  fpade  is 

rXdee^  7  VVbe  ^0del  baitti 

rrieT  "  f  !  !'fr  °f  .,m  fton7  mountainous  coun- 
•  ’■  which  I  will  here  give  a  flight  fketch 
omitting  the  handle,  which  is^  about  four  feet  fix  ' 
mches  long,  without  crofs-bar,  or  ear  at  top  a  the 
common  garden-fpade  has.  ! 


The  Italian  Bail  or,  or  field- fpade,  of ’the  fame 

antiquity. 


VVIioeyer 
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Whoever  remembers  the  Devonjhire  or  Cornifij 
{pade,  will  lee  at  one  glance  that  the  bailli  and  that 
are  the  fame  thing. 

The  eaft- country  hufbandman  holds  the  weft- 
country-fpade  in  derifion  very  unjuftly  ;  for,  tho’  it 
is  of  little  ufe  in  gardening,  as  it  turns  up  a  cone  ot 
earth  inftead  of  a  cube,  yet  no  inftrument  of  the 
fo-rt  works  fo  expeditioufly  and  eafily  in  a  ftony 
country. 

The  nature  of  its  point  facilitates  entrance,  and 
the  length  of  its  handle,  in  difiodging  and  upheaving 
a  large  ftone,  fupplies  the  place  of  a  leaver. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  fedtion,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to 
lucerne-nurferies,  with  obferving,  that,  if  the  nur- 
fery  be  made  fomewhat  larger  than  I  have  recom¬ 
mended,  the  fupernumerary  plants  may  be  refer ved 
till  another  year  or  two,  with  no  fmall  advantage 
to  the  owner. 

Thofe  perfons,  therefore,  who  make  a  large 
plantation  of  lucerne,  would  do  well  (if  they  have 
a  quantity  of  roots  in  the  nurfery  fufficient  for  free 
chufmg  and  rejecting  at  the  time  of  tranfplanting) 
to  remove  only  the  larger,  well-coloured,  vigorous 
plants,  and  leave  the  fmall  and  more  weakly  ones 
in  the  nurfery,  which,  in  another  year,  will  make 
excellent  roots  for  fupplying  feme  vacant  places  in 
the  tranfplanted  field  ;  for  forty  or  fifty  plants  out 
of  a  thoufand  may  be  fuppofed  to  die  every  year. 
Thefeleemingly  contemptible  roots,  left  in  the  nur- 
ferv,  will  make  a  fine  appearance  in  the  fecond  year. 
They  will  procure  free  fpace  and  nourifhment  by 
the  removal  of  their  neighbours  •,  and  the  ground 
will  be  loofened  and  ftirred  round  them  in  taking 
up  the  better  roots. 

Thefe  nurfery-plants  may  be  taken  up,  clipped, 
and  removed  into  the  field,  as  before  directed, 
till  the  beginning  of  autumn  in  the  third  year  ot 
their  growth,  after  which  (another  fmall  nurfery 

*  -  being 
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being  made  for  replenifhing  vacancies  in  the  ofeat 
plantation)  they  muft  remain  undifturbed  in’  the 
place  where  they  were  firft  Town,  and  be  cut  occa 
fionally  for  green  fodder.  But,  perhaps,  I  may 
fuggeft  here  a  better  expedient,  confirmed  by  fre¬ 
quent  trials  :  Which  is,  that  if,  at  the  firft  time  of 
tranfplanting,  the  cultivator  fhould  find  a  confider- 
able  number  of  final l  roots  in  his  nurfery,  and  yet  be 
defirous  to  fill  the  whole  piece  of  ground  fet  apart  for 
receiving  the  tranfplanted  roots,  I  would  then  advife 
him  not  to  cut  the  tap-roots  of  the  fmall  plants  at  all, 
but  remove  them  into  the  new  ground  in  their  natural 
fate,  Jhortening  the  herbage  only :  And  fuch  fmall 
plants,  thus  managed,  will  prolper  extremely  well. 

My  reafon  for  giving  this  advice  is,  that ,  if  you 
amputate  the  tap-root  in  a  fmall  plant ,  then  a  fufficient 
length  of  root  will  not  be  left  to  anfwer  our  purpofes ; 
and,  as  thenceforward  the  root  in  queftion  will  fhoo’t 
no  more  downwards,  the  refult  will  be,  that  it  will 
never  attain  a  fufficient  depth  of  ground,  and  con- 
fequently  may  be  eafily  diflodged  in  hoe-ploughings, 
and  injudicious  cutting,  when  the  operator,  mak- 
ing  ufe  of  a  reap-hook,  grafps  the  herbage  of  the 
whole  plant  in  his  left-hand,  and  pulls  a  little  up¬ 
wards  with  it,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  is  cutting 
with  the  right.  ° 

SECT.  IV. 

Times  of  fowing  Lucerne ;  Limes  and  Manner  oftranfi 

planting  it. 

THE  general  times  of  fowing  and  tranfplanting 
lucerne  have  been  limited  hitherto  to  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  the  firft  orfecond  weeks  in 
Augufl :  But  this  is  tying  ourfelves  down  to  a  couple 
of  fortnights  in  each  year.  I  have  therefore  made  fe- 
veral  experiments,  in  order  to  try  whether  it  be  not 
polfible  to  obtain  a  little  more  time  for  performing 

she 
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the  operations  abovementioned :  F  or  lew  people 
like  to  be  fettered  down  fo  very  ftridfly*. 

And  here,  perhaps,  the  cultivator  may  not  be 
difpleafed,  if  I  inform  him  that  he  may  lately  ven¬ 
ture  in  cafe  of  urgency  (or  if  he  happens  only  to  be 
impatient*  though  April  is,  upon  the  whole,  the 
mod  proper  natural  time)  to  fow  lucerne-feeds  in 
May ,  June  (and,  perhaps,  the  beginning  ol  July)  in 
warm  moift  weather :  Cutting  the  ftalks  of  the  plants 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  and  leaving  the  roots  un- 
difturbed  in  the  nurfery,  till  the  new  appointed  time 
of  removing  them  comes  (which  cannot  be  th  zAuguft 
of  the  fame  year)  but  in  the  April  of  the  year  enfu- 
ing.  Such  plants,  though  their  feeds  are  fown  in 
May,  or  June  particularly,  will  have  little  to  fear 
from  the  feverity  of  the  fucceeding  winter  :  For  the 
roots  will  have  acquired  ftrength  and  vigour  enough 
to  contend  with  it.  Thus  one  half-year  will  be  gain¬ 
ed  in  raifing  a  crop,  and  people  will  have  their 
choice  of  two  feafons  for  tranlplantation  inftead  of 
one  \  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  fome  advan  - 
cage.  .  ' 

Experiments  of  this  kind  have  been  made  by  me 
at  all  the  times  abovementioned.  As  tofowing  lu¬ 
cerne  in  the  end  of  April,  the  whole  month  of  May, 
and  till  the  middle  of  June ,  I  never  found  the  leaft 
appearance  of  danger.  It  may  fuffice,  therefore, 
juft  to  relate  one  experiment  that  was  made  fome- 
thing  later  in  the  year.  I  mention  it  only  as  an  at¬ 
tempt  of  curiofity,  without  propofing  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  for  a  general  praftice  in  hulbandry,  there 
being  full  choice  of  time  allowed  by  me,  without 
poftponing  matters  to  a  feafon  where  there  is  the 
leaft  appearance  of  danger. 

On  the.  26th  of  June,  1758,  I  fowed  a  plat  of 
ground,  with  lucerne,  in  a  wet  warm  feafon.  By  the 
8th  or  9th  of  Ottober,  the  plats  were  fome  of  ten  in¬ 
ches  high.  They  paflcd  through  all  the  leventy 

U  of 
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oi  winter,  were  tranfplanted  at  fpring,  and  cut 
twice  or  thrice  during  the  hummer. 

Thus  have  I  allowed  a  couple  of  different  periods 
for  tranfplanting ;  namely,  April  as  well  as  Augufi  ; 
lnftead  of  Anguft  only.  As  to  the  time  of  fowing, 
I  have  extended  it  from  three  weeks  to  near  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  year ;  and,  if  I  here  differ,  in  any  degree, 
from  M.  de  C^hatcauvieux  s  excellent  inffru6tions,  I 
do  it  with  as  much  deference  as  if  he  were  actually 
iupervifing  what  I  am  now  writing. 

It  is  tiue,  fome  cultivators,  in  the  fouthermoft 
parts  of  France ,  have  ventured  to  fow  lucerne  in 
Auguft ;  fometimes  with  tolerable  fuccefs,  but  very 
rarely.  Therefore,  upon  the  whole,  fuch  a  prac¬ 
tice  in  hufb  an  dry  is  hardly  worth  copying,  even  in 
a  warm  climate  ;  and  an  imitation  of  it,  in  England > 
might  be  looked  upon  as  a  raff  undertaking. 

I  have  dwelt  longer  upon  this  article,  as  many 
perfons  n  ay  not  have  patience  to  poftpone  their  at¬ 
tempts  in  agriculture  to  another  year  :  Others  ao-ain 
.  fc  ric  s  in  April ,  without  being  at 

leifure  for  autumnal  tranfplanting ;  or  the  field,  fet 
apart  for  receiving  the  roots,  may  not  be  thorough¬ 
ly  prepared,  or  the  crop  removed.  A  third  cfafs 
of  men  may  like  to  raile  large  plantations  very  foon: 
And  there  -e,  upon  each  of  thefe  accounts,  we 
have  given  ^  much  latitude  in  tranfplanting,  and 
pointed  out  as  many  fealons  of  lowing,  as  could  be 
difeovered  from  fuch  experiments  as  we  had  the 
power  of  making  for  fix  years  luccelTively. 

Neverthelefs,  fuch  as  chufe  to  follow  M.  de  Cha- 
teauvicux'%  directions  for  tranfplanting  (which  pro¬ 
bably  are  the  belt  of  any,  where  we  have  free  choice 
of  time,  and  are  not  too  impatient)  may,  about  the 
10th  of  Augufi  (chufing  a  moiftfeafon,  or  elfe  wait¬ 
ing  a  little  longer)  take  up  their  plants,  from  the 
nurfery,  with  a  fharp  fpade  ;  but  then,  at  the  fame 
time,  they  mult  remember  to  take  up  no  more  roots 
3  than 
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than  can  be  tranfplanted  conveniently  before  night. 
As  to  the  manner  of  clipping  the  ftalks,  and  prun- 
ning  the  roots,  enough  has  been  laid  concerning 
it  in  the  beginning  of  this  Ejfay  *,  but  the  eye  will 
better  guide  every  perfon,  who  lhall  juft  coniider 
the  annexed  reprefentation,  where  he  will  fee  the 
manner  ot  clipping  and  pruning  lucerne,  the  plants 
being  five  months  old,  the  Italics  fourteen,  fifteen, 
or  eighteen  inches  high,  and  the  roots  meafuring 
about  twelve  inches  in  length. 

In  the  print  here  given,  the  white  fpots  diredt 
you  to  the  places  where  the  ftalks  and  tap-root  are. 
to  be  clipped,  or  cut  off  with  ftrong  lharp  fciflars. 
The  lateral  fibres  alfo  are  to  be  Shortened  a  little, 
and  that  with  difcretion  :  And  if  the  tap-root  (which 
is  fometimes  the  cafe)  divides  itfelf  into  two  or  more 
large  forked  branches  (a  circumftance  we  thought 
needlefs  to  reprefent  in  the  print)  it  may  then  be 
proper  to  apply  the  fciffars  below  the  forked  part, 
that  each  branch  may  pufh  forth  new  flioots,  and, 
confequently,  draw  greater  nourifhment. 

The  fpecies  of  lucerne  here  treated  of,  as  chiefly 
cultivated  for  hufbandry  ufes,  is  the  larger  upright 
medic  a  with  pur plijh  or  violet  flowers. 

It  may  be  needlefs  to  fay  any  tiling  concerning 
the  fhape,  afpedt,  and  manner  of  growing  of  this 
plant,  fince  every  fuch  circumftance  is  better  re- 
prefented  by  a  drawing,  than  defcribed  in  words,. 
Let  it  fuffice,  therefore,  to  obferve,  that  this  plant 
generally  keeps  an  eredt  pofture,  and  leldom  droops 
but  for  an  hour  or  two,  from  April  towards  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  either  in  rains  or  drowth,  except  the  root 
be  injured  by  fome  accidental  caule, *  ariiing  often 
from  fome  negledt  in  its  management,  which  a  Ikil- 
ful  cultivator  will  difcover  in' a  few  minutes. 

The  prefent  drawing  was  made  according  to  the 
traditional  accounts  they  have  at  Venice^  conccrn- 

U  2  .  inor 
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ing  the  manner  Matthioli ,  a  famous  cutter  Oil 
wood,  made  ufe  of  in  defigning  plants  from  life  : 
Whereas,  in  common  herbals  and  books  of  agri¬ 
culture,  the  drawings  are  ufually  copied  from 
plants  that  are  taken  up  and  withering,  or  from 
branches  preferved  and  gummed  on  paper.  But 
no  artift  can  fpread  a  plant  as  nature  fpreads  it  when 
growing ;  and  all  the  elafticity  of  the  Items  and 
leaves  will  be  loft,  as  well  as  the  true  fhape  and 
diltances  one  from  another.  And  hence  it  happens, 
that  the  pifture  of  the  dead  may  not  be  able  to  re- 

cal  the  memory  of  the  living. - Induced  by  thefe 

motives,  the  ingenious  M.  du  Hamel  (though  France 
abounds  with  neat  copper-plate  engravers)  thought 
it  worth  while  to  procure,  from  Venice ,  the  wooden 
prints  *  in  the  Valgrift-z dition  of  Matthioli's  Com¬ 
mentary, 

•  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  art  of  catting  on  wood  were 
revived  amongft  us,  and,  more  particularly,  in  "the  prefentcafe, 
as  it  comes  nearer  to  the  true  reprefentation  of  plants,  than  any- 
engraving  on  copper,  though  performed  by  the  neatell  hand. 
For  there  is  a  force  and  fulnefs  in  figures  cut  on  wood,  which 
the  fainter  delicacy  of  the  burin  can  never  attain  to. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  whoever  contemplates  a  plant  rightly,  cut 
on  wood,  will  remember  its  figure  longer,  than  that  of  the  fame 
plant  engraven  on  copper,  and  know  it  more  eafily,  when  he  fee3 
it  in  the  fields.  And,  in  confirmation  of  this  ailei  tion.  I  appeal 
to  the  Herbal  of  Durante  (excluding  the  edition,  at  Venice,  of 
1 667,  and  meaning  only  the  Roman  editions  in  the  century  pre¬ 
ceding)  and  the  prints,  cut  on  wood,  in  the  firff  Valgrifi-edition 
of  Matthioli  %  Diofcorides,  printed  at  V mice,  folio,  1559.  Con¬ 
cerning  which,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  they  almolt  equal  the. 
exaCtnefs,  (harpnefs,  boldnefs,  and  firmnefs  of  Marc-dntonio's 
gravings,  being  finifhed  in  the  age  of  fine  drawing  and  good 
workmanfhip.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  prints,  cut  on 
wood,  are  intermixed  molt  eafily  and  conveniently  with  the 
letter-prefs ;  a  doubly  greater  number  of  copies  may  be  worked 
off;  the  lines  retouched  with  greater  hnnnefs ;  and  the  engrav¬ 
ing  rdtored  with  lefs  pains  and  more  correCtnefs. 

This  art  arrived  to  tolerable  perfection  amonglt  us,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  Queen  E/iJabeth’s  reign  ;  and  was  carried  on  fucceif- 
fully,  by  Switzer,  father  and  fon,  through  the  reigns  of  James 
i.  and  the  two  Charles's ;  but  expired  in  effeCt  with  the  engra- 
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mentary,  though  they  were  200  years  old,  and 
many  thouiand  copies  had  b.een  drawn  oh  frpm 

Again,  if  the  roots  .differ  in  fhape  from  that  which 
is  repreiented  in  the  print,  then  the  pruning  of  them 
muft  be  varied :  In  which  cafe  we  can  only  give  one 
general  d.ireftion,  which  is  to  cut  the  tap-root  be¬ 
low  the  forks  ;  which  forks  (I  believe)  are  occafion- 
ed  by  fome  obftrudtion  from  hard  knobs  of  earth, 
or  ftones,  which  hinder  the  pivot  or  point  of  the 
tap-root  from  defeending  in  its  natural  perpendicu¬ 
lar  courfe. 

I  have  fometimes  feen  a  lucerne-root  with  five  or 
fix  irregular  fpurs,  occafioned  (as  I  fuppofe)  by 
fome  obftrudtions  in  the  ground. 

Roots  of  fuch  kind  muft  be  pruned  with  difere- 
pon,  and,  if  it  can  be  diftinguifhed  that  any  one  of 
the  roots  is  the  tap-root,  cut  it  not  at  all,  but  prune 
the  others. 

I  have  nothing  farther  to  obferve,  under  this  part 
of  the  prefent  fedtion,  except  that,  in  the  print  above 
exhibited,  the  undermoft  dotted  marks,  in  the  root, 
are  not  placed  quite  low  enough  below  the  crown 
of  the  root :  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  obferve,  by 
way  (Qf  caution,  th^t  jf  the  root  be  fufficiently  long 
(and  fometimes  I  have  known  a  lucerne-root,  dike 
Virgil’s  oak,  equal  in  length  to  the  length  of  the 
branches)  then  leave  it  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  af¬ 
ter  you  have  cut  off  the  lowermoft  part  of  it. 

'  v  IP  3  We 

yer  of  the  wooden  cuts  in  Croxall's  jfcfop  :  Of  which,  the  firft 
imprellion  is  now  held  in  good  efteem  at  Romc>  and  has  gained 
ad  million  into  fome  curious  collections  of  prints  there. — In  the 
prefent  declining  condition  of  this  art,  we  can  only  make  ufc  ot 
it  to  reprefent  little  Iketches  which  deferve  not  the  expence  and 
labour  of  copper-plate  engraving. 

Since  writing  this,  the  fociety  for  encouraging  arts}  &c.  has 
appointed  a  public  premium  for  reviving  a  manner  of  engrav¬ 
ing  admired  by  Raphael }  and  executed  fo  perfectly  by  his  Marc* 
4 at  w, jo* 
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We  have  already  mentioned  the  throwing;  the 
pruned  plants  into  water ;  upon  which  article,  an 
ingenious  friend  has  obferved,  “  that,  if  the  roots 
remain  any  time  therein,  they  will  imbibe  fo  much 
rnonture  as  will  be  greatly  prejudicial  to  them.” 
I  apprehend,  fays  he,  “  that  to  water  them,  after 

th+  iV.n  rC'tf  ant)Ct  °Ut’  Vj'fh  a  watering  pot,  will  both 
loots  ”  1C  P  anfS’  ant  feUie  the  earth  about  their 


Phis  mull  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  prudent  me¬ 
thod,  and  moll  agreeable  to  the  praftice  of  garden¬ 
ing  ;  but  as  M.  de  Chateanvicux  does  not  advife  it 
and  as  plants  are  found  to  fucceed  very  well  with- 
out  it  we  were  fearful  of  giving  beginners  too  much 
louble ;  but  have  carefully  recommended  a  warm, 
moitt,  gloomy  feafon  for  tranfplanting,  and  allow- 

v  thnC-„r0TS  t0  remain  ln  water  but  a  Ihort  fpace. 
Yet  itill  the  watering-pot  may  be  ufed  to  advan- 

ff>e  ''r  a  1  ry  tealon,  if  people  chule  to  give  them- 
lelves  fo  much  trouble. 


Some  precautions  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  ufed 
for  it  appears,  by  experience,  that  thefe  plants! 
when  dug  from  the  nurfery,  droop  in  an  hour,  tho’ 
removed  into  the  lhade,  except  they  are  fteeped  in 

a  vejTel  of  water. - In  the  next  place,  when  you 

tranfplant  the  roots,  fqueeze  them  down  moderate- 
ly  firm,  and  bring  the  earth  up  with  your  hands, 
till  the  thanks  of  the  llalks  are  partly  covered.  But 
to  this  palfage  the  fame  excellent  judge  in  o-arden- 
ing  has  made  an  objedion  ^  to  which  our  anlweris 
that  he  is  certainly  in  the  right  with  regard  to  fpring- 
ti  anlplantations,  luchaswe  have  recommended  and 
partly  experienced :  But  in  refpeft  to  M.  de  Cba- 
temvieux’s  pradice  of  tranfplanting  in  Aumji  (the 
point  now  under  confideration)  I  believe  the  re- 
maik  will  be  found  unneceffary ;  for  the  autumnal 
heavy  rains  will  partly  wafh  the  light  new-earthed- 
l,P  niold  down  to  its  due  level,  and  the  frofls  after¬ 
wards 
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wards  ■will  heave  many  plants  upwards;  fo  that,  a- 
bout  Chrijimas,  the  crowns  of  the  lucerne-roots,  thus 
managed,  will  (land  juft  as  far  above  ground,  at 
winter,  as  the  beft  cultivator  would  wifh  to  find  them. 

When  the  plants  are  removed  from  the  nurfery, 
fome  healthy  roots  may  penetrate  deeper  into  the 
earth  than  I  have  mentioned.  Such  roots  muft  be 
taken  up  with  double  care,  efpecially  it  the  ground 
be  of  a  clayey  or  marly  caft.  Even  in  other  cafes 
you  muft  diredt  the  labourers  to  take  them  up  with 
attention  and  patience,  exprefsly  ordering  them  to 
apply  the  fpade*  to  a  certain  depth,  and  loolen  the 
earth  at  bottom  as  much  as  may  be.  Nor  muft  you 
break  the  lowermoft  fibres  of  the  roots,  more  than 
you  can  poflibly  avoid;  nor  fqueeze  the  Item  and 
crown  of  the  plant,  when  you  draw  it. 

Nothino*  more  needs  be  added  under  this  article, 

o 

except  that  the  intervals  fliould  be  hand-hoed  and 
hand-weeded  after  every  cutting,  till  the  afllftance 
of  the  horfe-hoe  can  be  called  in,  and  then  thele 
kinds  of  labour  will  be  confiderably  diminilhed. 

SECT.  V. 

"The  Expence  of  cultivating  Lucerne . 

AFTER  all  that  can  be  faid,  many  people  may 
objedl  that  nurferies  and  tranfplantations  are 
expenfive  and  troublefome  :  But  thele  circumftan- 
ces,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  deter  few  gentlemen  of 
fpirit  and  fortune  ;  for  the  long  continuance  of  lu¬ 
cerne  makes  ample  amends  for  a  little  uncommon 
diligence,  and  the  firft  charges  may  be  leflened  con¬ 
fiderably,  when  the  culture  of  this  plant  falls  into 
the  management  of  better  hands  than  mine, 

•  U  4  We- 

A  particular  fpade  for  this  purpofe  is  deferibed  and  recom¬ 
mended  in  a  note  to  Sect,  VI,  p.  102. 
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We  all  know  that  the  farmer  expends  much  mo¬ 
ney  and  gains  very  little  from  a  crop  of  wheat  at  the 
expiration  of  his  twelve  months :  But  if  we  take  ten 
years  together,  and  compare  the  profits  of  lucerne 
on  the  one  hand,  and  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  clover 
on  the  other,  the  balance  will  certainly  turn  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  lucerne-crops,  and  that  in  a  proportion 
or  three,  or  two  to  one  at  leaft. 

The  expence  of  raifing  an  acre  of  lucerne  in  the 
manner  which  we  recommend  (and  fuppofing  even 
digging  to  be  made  ufe  of  inftead  of  plou-hina)  a- 

mounts,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  films; 


Fine-digging  and  picking  3o  perches  for 

for  a  nurlery*  _ __ 

Seed  _  _ 

Hand-weeding  the  nuriery  twice,  and 
tranfplanting  into  vacant  patches  fuch 
plants  as  ftand  too  thick  _ 

digging  an  acre  for  receiving  the  roots 
Tranfplanting  —  __ 

Hand-weeding  and  hand-hoeing  the  rows 
with  a  four  inch-hoe  that  cuts  down¬ 
wards,  and  then  with  a  larger  planta¬ 
tion-hoe,  which  cuts  horizontally 
T  wo  horfe-hoeings  —  _ 


•'  •  S  i  * 

O  12  O 

o  y  o 


o  I3  o 
2  KO  O 

I  5  O 


I  o  o 

°  5  o 


Total 

J 


It  is  true,  the  expences  of  raifing  lucerne,  in  this 
manner,  will  vary,  when  applied  to  parts  of  England 
different  from  thole  where  the  experiment  was  made, 

as 

For  fear  of  accidents,  it  might  not  be  amifs  to  fet  apart  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  for  a  nurfery.  An  over-plus  (lock  of  plants 
will  inabic  the  owner  to  pafs  by  the  weaker  ones,  and  leave  them 
to  remain  for  another  occafon.  I  fubjoin  this  caution,  as  I  have 
before  mentioned  only  30  perches :  And  thus  every  cultivator 
n: ay  follow  his  own  judgment.  '  * 
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as  the  price  of  labour  may  be  dearer,  and  rents  run 
higher :  But  then  the  ground  ought  to  prove  better, 
which  will  balance  the  difference. 

This  plantation  of  lucerne  may  be  cut  three  times, 
T  the  firft  year  after  tranfplanting,  as  fome  repay¬ 
ment  for  the  out-going  expences :  Next  year  the 
profit  will  be  more  considerable. 

On  the  other  hand,  thole  who  prefer  the  drill* 
method  of  railing  lucerne,  as  lefs  expenfive,  may 
feem  to  fave  about  two  pounds,  or  more,  upon  an 
acre,  at  the  firft  appearance  of  things ;  but  then  the 
rows,  in  cafe  the  crop  fucceeds  (which  is  a  doubt¬ 
ful  point)  muft  be  thinned,  with  good  judgment, 
which  will  coft  money :  And  the  vacancies  in  them 
muft  be  filled  at  laft  with  tranfplanted  roots.  Nay 
M.  de  Chateauvieux  afierts,  that  drilled  lucerne  will 
rarely  be  fo  large  and  flourilhing  as  the  tranfplanted 
for  the  effeefts  of  horfe-hoeing,  and  the  influence  of 
manures  may  prove  of  lefs  lervice  to  the  roots  of  the 
former ,  at  a  depth  of  12  or  13  feet,  than  to  the 
roots  of  the  latter ,  whofe  fineft  imperceptible  fibres 
will  hardly  defeend  above  a  yard  perpendicular. 

Befides  all  this,  the  cultivators-  of  lucerne  are  de¬ 
fied  to  bear  in  memory  what  has  been  remarked 
jn  the  27th  and  28th  pages  of  this  Eflay,  where  it 
is  fuggefted  fo  them,  that  they  may  place  the  tranf¬ 
planted  roots  the  firft  year  at  a  diftance  of  fix  inches 
afunder  from  one  another  in  the  rows,  and  remove 
every  other  plant,  the  fpring  following,  into  a  frefh 
aerp  of  ground  well  prepared  to  receive  them  ;  by 
which  means  one  third  of  the  expence,  in  oiy  laft 
computation,  will  be  t^ken  away  *  —  they  will  favc 
themfelves  the  trouble  of  a  fecond  nurfery  ;-gain  a 

year  in  point  of  time and  two  acres  of  lucerne  in- 
ftead  of  one. 


But 


t  I  endeavour,  upon  this  occafion, 
I  have  known  a  plantation  of  lucerne 
Iran  {plantation. 


to  fpcak  with  moderation. 
cut  0  times,  the  year  after 


t 


fc 
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But  here  it  muft  be  obferved,  that,  as  in  this  latter 
cafe,  26,000  fets  muft  be  railed  inftead  of  1  2,000, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  allot  more  ground  for  anurfe’ 
ry,  and  fow  a  larger  quantity  of  feed  ;  allowing  al¬ 
ways  (which  I  think  fufficient)  four  ounces  to  afta- 
tute  perch,  though  M.  du  Hamel  allows  fix  ounces 
to  a  French  perch  •,  but  then  the  reader  muft  remem- 
bei,  that  a  French  perch  is  larger  than  ours,  and 
that,  at  leaft,  by  one  5th.  I  thought  it  unfair  to 
fupprels  this  circumftance  ;  fo  that  Enghjh  cultiva¬ 
tors  (it  they  pleafe)  may  fow  five  ounces  to  each 
ftatute  perch  of  nurfery. 

It  is  hard  to  fay,  at  what  precife  time  the  affif- 
tance  of  the  hoe-plough  fhould  be  called  in  :  But 
the  owner  of  the  plantation  may  venture  on  the  at¬ 
tempt,  I  think,  with  fafety,  in  three  days  after  the 
fecond  cutting,  about  the  beginning  of  June-*  for 
the  roots  then  will  be  tolerably  well  fettled  in  the 
ground,  and  before  that  time  the  flat  plantation-hoe 
may  be  ufed,  chufing  luch  an  one  as  is  about  eight 
inches  and  an  half  wide  in  the  cutting  part.  & 

SECT.  VI. 

Of  Hoe~ploughing. ,  and  other  Methods  of  keeping  the 

Plantation  clean . 

AS  continued  hand-hoeings  will  be  chargeable, 
troublefome,  and  almoft  endlefs  (being,  in 
truth,  little  more  than  a  temporary  expedient^  and 
fligh§  fcratching  the  furface  of  the  earth)  remember 
to  make  a  light  plough  with  which  you  are  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  fpaces  between  the  rows  ;  and  in  this  cafe 
you  may  either  invent  a  plough  according  to  your 
own  fancy,  or  copy  fuch  as  are  ufed  at  home,  or  in 
other  countries,  on  the  like  occafion. 

The 

*  I  lii?  relates  to  lucerne  tranfplanted  in  Augnji. 


'  ■  .  J  -  :  '•  ..  ;  *'•?  • 


/ 
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The  fhare  of  this  plough  fhould  be  fharp,  about 
fixteen  inches  long,  with  a  coulter  proportionable : 
The  plough  itfelf  no  heavier  than  a  ftrong  lad  of  1 5 
years  of  age  can  carry.  And  thus  one  horfe,  after 
fome  obftrudlions  of  no  great  confequence  in  the  firft: 
attempt,  will  afterwards  draw  it  with  eafe.  Yet  (till 
the  trouble  will  be  lefiened,  if  the  field  be  prepared 
by  digging  and  picking  up  the  roots  and  (tones,  in- 
ftead  of  common  ploughing,  juft  before  the  ground 
is  to  receive  the  tranfplanted  roots.  Therefore,  after 
a  full  fecond  confideration,  th t  former  praftice  is  re¬ 
commended  preferably  to  the  latter :  And,  if  the  lu¬ 
cerne  ftands  nine  or  ten  years,  the  difference  of  the 
expence  will  not  be  perceived. 

As  the  rows  will  be  one  yard  four  inches  afunder, 
there  will  be  room  fufficient  to  guide  the  plough 
lafely  along  the  intervals,  and  yet  no  room  to  lpare. 
It  behoves  the  ploughman  therefore  to  be  extremely 
careful  in  the  (lice  he  cuts  next  the  lines-,  fuch  a 
ftroke  muft  be  a  (hallow  and  a  dextrous  one,  nor 
muff:  he  approach  too  nearly.  A  man,  an  horfe, 
and  a  boy  to  lead  the  horfe  will  manage  an  acre  in 
a  day  when  they  know  their  bufinefs  :  For  it  is  more 
a  matter  of  nicety  than  fatigue,  fince  the  ground 

ploughed  in  an  acre  will  hardly  exceed  half  an 
acre. 

After  the  firft  time  of  ufing  the  horfe-hoe  plough 
(which  a  man’s  own  dilcretion  upon  confidering  the 
ftrerigth  of  the  plants  will  bed  determine)  it  may 
be  laid  down  for  a  general  rule,  that  it  will  he  al¬ 
ways  found  mojl  convenient  to  horfe-hoe  the  intervals 
(as  long  as  the  plantation  fands )  the  third,  day  after 
each  cutting  ;  for  by  that  time  the  new  fhoots  will  make 

the  plants  vifihle ,  nor  will  any  fide-branches  ft  and  in 
the  plough's  way . 

In  may  be  proper  alfo  to  hand-weed  the  lines  once 
a  yeai  .  And  the  larger  weeds  may  be  taken  up  ex- 

pedi- 
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Peditioufly  with  the  three-pronged  fpade,  or  the 
field-lpade.  * 

Nor  muft  we  look  upon  this  as  any  uncommon 
extraordinary  trouble,  for  Virgil  orders  three  or  four 
ox-hoeings  every  year,  even  for  the  vineyard  : 

Eft  autem  ille  labor  cprandis  vitibus  alter 
Cui  uunquam  ( xhaufii  fat  is  cjf  namque  omne  quo- 
tannis- 


Jerque  quaterque  folum  fcindenduna  eft,  glebaquo 
verjisf  , 

JEtermim  frangenda  bidcntibus. - 


Georg.  II.  v.  397. 


— - New  labour  is  requir’d,' 

Nor  muft  the  painful  hufbandman  be  tir’d: 

Eor,  thrice  at  leaft  in  compafs  of  a  year, 

Thy  vineyard  muft  employ  the  fturdy  fteer 
r°  turn  the  glebe  ;  befides  the  daily  pain 
1  0  b:eak  the  clods,  and  make  the  furface  plain, 

Dryden. 

a  .  1  • 

Again,  we  may  obferve,  under  this  article  of  cul¬ 
tivating  and  keeping  the  intervals  clean  between  the 
rows,  that  fome  perfons  (at  leaft  in  frpall  plots  of 
lucerne*)  may  prefer  the  breaft-plough  to  the  planta¬ 
tion- 

*  The  Md- fpade,  for  taking  un  weeds,  fliould  be  two  in¬ 
ches  and  an  halflonger  in  the  bit  than  the  London  garden-fpade, 
and  cne  inch  and  an  half  narrower  between  fide  and  fide,  be¬ 
ing,  at  the  fame  time,  well  pointed  with  tempered  fteel. — This 
implement  of  hufbandry  is  chiefly  ufed  by  foreigners  in  cleaning 
fine  grafs-fieJds  once  a  year  in  April.  When  the  weed  is  taken 
up  with  all  its  roots,  a  few  grafs-feeds  are  fprinkled  on  the  fpot 
where  it  grew  :  Rut  this  relates  to  common  pafture-meadows. 

t  The  teeth  or  tines  of  the  antient  bident  were  curved  or  bent 
downwards  a  I  molt  at  right  angles,  as  may  be  feen  in  an  inftru- 
ment  ot  hufbandry,  now  uied  by  fanners,  called  the  drag:  But 
Lavofoti  s  f crape-all  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  better  invev^ 
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tibn-hoe,  and  of  courfe  may  ufe  the  former,  if  the 
ground  will  admit. 

Or  elfe  you  may  caufe  to  be  made  a  trident  or 
three-pronged  fpade,  formed  Irom  the  handle  to  the 
iron-work,  in  every  refpedt  like  the  common  gar- 
den-fpade,  as  to  length,  ftrength,  and  fubftance. 
This  inftrument  is  managed  like  the  ordinary  fpade, 
but  performs  its  work  with  half  the  fatigue  to  the: 
labourer,  and  confequently  twice  the  bulinefs  may 
be  done  in  a  day.  It  likewife  lays  furer  hold  of 
the  roots  of  weeds,  and  cuts  not  afunder  (as  the 
garden-fpade  often  does)  the  roots  of  valuable 
plants,  which  it  is  intended  to  affiit  and  ftrengthen 
either  in  the  hop-garden,  lucerne-plantation,  or  the 
nurfery  of  young  trees.  For  thefe  rcafons  it  de- 
ferves  well  to  be  recommended,  being  in  feme  in- 
ftances  luperior  to  the  common  garden-fpade,  and 
always  preferable  to  the  bread-plough  and  planta¬ 
tion-hoe. 

A  Three-pronged  Spade. 


The  letters  a  a  reprefent  the  handle,  one  foot 
ten  inches  long*  b  b  the  focket,  fix  inches  in 

length  •, 


f®4  E  X  P  E  R  I  M  E  N  T  S 

length  5  c  c  the  grains,  and  the  iron  they  proceed 
ironi  marked  d ;  their  breadth  at  the  uppermoft 
part  dy  before  tliey  begin  to  diminifo,  being  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  S 

Thefe  grains  turn  a  little  upward,  and  not  Tide¬ 
ways;  winch  cannot  be.  reprefented  in  the  print. 

Virgil,  in  the  palTage  laft  cited,  feems  to  have 
°me  it  ea  of  inch  an  inftrument ;  but  a  tbree-pron?ed 
jpaae  is  far  better  than  his  of  two-prongs ;  and  ma- 
ii)  have  thought  that  four  grains  or  prongs  are  pre- 
feiable  to  three,  but  then  one  fourth  more  labour 
will  be  required:  And,  if  the  teeth  are  made  fuffici- 

ently  ftrong,  it  is  probable  that  this  utenfil  will  be 
too  cumberfome. 

I  lie  old  Italian  hoe,  called  'Z/appetino ,  will  be 
found  to  be  of  incomparable  ufe  in  a  lucerne-plan « 
tation\  It  may  be  ufed  fafely  between  plant  and 
plant  in  the  lines,  and  work  very  near  the  roots 
v  ith  little  or  no  injury  to  them  ;  anfwenng  at  one 
the  fame  iime  the  intent  of  an  -  hoe,  as  well  as 
of  a  bident  or  trident :  But  then  it  can  only  be  ufed 
with  advantage  in  neat  elegant  agriculture,  where 
much  circumfpeftion  is  required,  as  in  nurferies, 
lucerne-plantations,  &c. 


The  Z appetino.  i 


Lut,  if  none  of  the  inftruments  above-mentioned 
mould  happen  to  content  die  reader,  it  may  not  be 

amits 
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amifs  to  recommend  a  fourth  inftrument,  (invented 
by  William  Lawfon ,  an  eminent  gardener  and  nurfe- 
ry-man,  about  the  year  1620,  and  called  a  scrape- 
all)  which  proves  extremely  ufeful  in  gardens,  nur- 
feries,  hop-grounds,  lucerne- plantations,  and  moft 
loofe  well-cultivated  lands  *,  but  obferve  always, 
that  the  weeds  mult  be  raked  oft  immediately  af¬ 
ter  they  are  diflodged  and  torn  up,  both  in  this  in- 
ftance  and  the  former  one :  Or  elfe,  if  the  feafon 
fhould  happen  to  prove  moift,  they  will  moft  ot 
them  take  new  root  and  fpring  again. 

The  following  print  is  an  exadt  reprefentation  of 
the  inftrument  here  fpoken  of: 


t 

\ 

> 

4 


Lawson’s  Scrape-All. 


lit 


^yiUjilUii  i  li.utii  hi  I'iTi  ii  j  1)  1  i ;   in  iii  ttiii 


In  this  figure,  a  reprefents  the  head,  one  foot 
long  ;  b  the  teeth,  eight  inches  long  from  the 
place  where  they  branch  out  to  their  extreme  point; 
and  c  c  the  handle,  four  feet  eight  inches  in  length. 
As  we  are  now  profeftedly  treating  of  deftroying 
weeds,  keeping  plants  clean,  and  ftirring  the  ground, 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  exprefs  one’s  hopes  of  fee¬ 
ing  fome  new-invented  plough,  cheap,  limple,  and 
rightly  calculated  for  the  occafion  :  Particularly  in 
a  nation  juftly  famous  for  fkill  in  mechanics. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  contented  myfelf  hi¬ 
therto  with  a  plough  of  Blythe' s,  altered  fo  as  to  a- 
gree  with  the  account  given  in  the  101  ft  and  io2d 
pages  of  this  Effay.  It  was  no-ways  intended  by 
Blythe  for  the  prefent  purpofe,  as  the  practice  of 
horfe -hoeing  was  then  unknown. 

k  *<*/**♦..  .  *  *  /(.  •  •  %  t  m  i  •  r  •  • 

•  m 
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Blythe’s 
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Blythe’s  Plough. 


Many  ploughs  may  be  made  of  a  more  elegant 
fhape  and  ftruddure,  but  this  performs  its  workfafe- 
ly  and  fteadily.  Wheels,  it  is  true,  would  render 
the  draught  lighter  :  But  the  ploughman  then 
might  cut  in  upon  the  rows,  and  make  other  mil- 
'  takes,  as  the  plough  may  move  with  too  much  fa¬ 
cility. 

So  that  nothing  more  needs  be  faid  concerning 
it,  except  that  the  idea  of  its  conftrudlion  feems  to 
be  formed  upon  a  right  principle ;  and  of  courfe  it 
may  only  be  conlidered  as  a  temporary  fuccedane- 
um,  till  fkilful  and  ingenious  perfons  ffiall  devile 
fomething  that  is  equally  cheap,  but  more  perfect. 

• — Now,  as  molt  people  prefer  ufefulnefs  and  cheapo 
nefs  to  elegant  and  expenfive  inventions,  it  is  natu¬ 
ral  to  wifh  for  an  hoe-plough  intirely  fimple  and 
not  coftly  :  For  the  mechanifm  of  thofe,  devifed  hi¬ 
therto  by  ingenious  lovers  of  agriculture,  is  of  fo 
perplexed  and  complicated  a  nature,  that  it  will  no 
ways  anlwer  the  common  purpofes  of  hufbandry : 
But,  being  perpetually  out  of  order,  will  throw 
the  poor  ploughman  into  defpondcnce  ;  and  the 
rather  as  neither  he  nor  the  country  plough-wright 
can  comprehend  how  to  rectify  any  defeats  or  acci¬ 
dents,  except  with  extreme  difficulty. 
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As  to  other  horfe-hoeing  ploughs,  there  is  that  of 
'  Tull  and  the  cultivators  ot  Meffieurs  du  Hamel  and 
de  Chateauvieux ;  but,  if  the  readei  be  ftill  more  cu¬ 
rious,  let  him  examine  the  defcription  of  another 
lort  of  cultivator  or  horfe-hoe  plough,  explained  by 
fix  copper -plates,  being  the  invention  ot  M.  de  la 
Levrie  in  1759  *. 

And  here,  as  to  ploughs  of  all  forts,  we  join 
with  Hartlib  in  obferving,  “  That  any  ingenious 
perfon  Would  do  the  honeft  and  painful  hufband- 
man  very  great  pleafure,  who  could  facilitate  the 
going  of  the  plough,  one  of  the  molt  neceffary  in- 
ftruments  in  the  world  -f\” 

But  all  improvements  are  (lowly  propagated  even 
from  county  to  county.  For  example,  the  wheel- 
plough  and  folding  of  fheep  were  known  and  com¬ 
monly  made  ufe  of  in  England  two  hundred  and 
fixty  years  ago,  yet  have  not  been  able  to  travel 
through  the  kingdom  to  this  prefent  moment 
which  fhews,  that  many  good  and  valuable  im¬ 
provements  have  not  (taking  a  century  together) 
lpread  themfelves,  at  a  fair  average,  more  than 
about  a  mile  a  year. 

We  will  now  confider  the  expences  of  an  acre  of 
lucerne  the  fecond  year,  which  will  ftand  as  follow : 

l.  s .  d. 

Clearing  the  lucerne-plants  from  weeds 

in  the  rows  by  hand  - -  - - -  080 

One  hand-hoeino;  of  the  intervals  - -  080 

Four  horfe-hoe  ploughings  - -  o  1 1  o 

Compott-drelfing  for  manure,  or  foot, 
wood,  or  peat-afhes,  at  an  average 

per  year  - -  • -  — * —  010  o 

Difperfing  the  manure  - - -  - -  030 

Total  200 
.X  Such 

9  Experiences  fur  la  Nouv .  Cult .  tom.  vi.  p*  244, 
t  Legacy,  p.  5,  6. 
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Such  will  be  the  yearly  charges,  or  in  fome  pro¬ 
portion  very  like  them,  during  the  continuance  of 
your  lucerne,  which  I  fix  at  a  medium  of  ten  years. 
M.  de  Chateauvieux  lays  it  may  laft  twenty ;  and 
Pliny  goes  as  far  as  thirty ;  though  the  expreffion 
may  be  looked  upon  to  be  exaggerated  *. 

SECT.  VII. 

clbe  Author  an  Advocate  for  manuring  Lucerne. 

Ci  Ontrary  to  Tull\  continued  practice,  and  M.  de 
\  Chateauvieux  s  frf^  practice,  I  declare  mylelf 
an  advocate  for  manuring  lucerne ;  premifing,  in 
luch  cafes,  that  all  dreffings  ar t  relatively  good,  in¬ 
efficacious,  or  hurtful ,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
foil  on  which  they  are  employed.  Here  alfo  let  it 
be  ooferved,  -  That  mofl  foils  have  fome  one  original 
■predominant  cajl ,  which  may  be  maflered  for  a  time , 
but  feldom  or  never  conquered  totally.  * 

In  regard  to  manuring  lucerne,  it  may  fuffice  to 
■,utoSc’|J  neie  in  general  terms,  that,  if  the  ground 
be  ftiff,  cold,  and  of  a  clayey  tendency,  then  wood- 
afhes,  foot,  and  lime  are  proper  dreffings.  If  the 
ground  be  hot,  fhallow,  and  brafhy,  a  comport  of 
calcined  clay,  dung  rotted  to  a  fine  mold,  and 
pond-mud,  long  expoled  to  fun  and  frofts,  and 
frequently  turned,  may  have  its  ufe.  And,  if  the 
ground  proves  of  a  middle  nature,  then  malt-duft 
will  not  be  amifs.— All  thefe  manures  are  eafily 
procured ;  and  therefore  we  have  mentioned  none 
that  are  j'carce  and  dear.  Eut  as  variations  of  foil 
are  infinite,  and  few  people  know  the  true  nature 
of  any  field  (efpecially  if  it  be  of  the  mixt  kind) 
we  recommend  the  compoft-dunghil  as  the  fureft  and 
moft  univerfal  a  (Tift  ant  upon  fuch  occafions. 

Many  other  manures  may  be  good  for  lucerne  ; 
but  dung  probably  is  not  one  of  the  bell,  ex¬ 
cept 


s 


*  Hifto,  Natural,  lib.  xviii.  c.  vG. 
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cept  it  be  very  old  *,  and  well-correfted  with  pro¬ 
per  mixtures  of  a  fweet,  as  well  as  fertilizing  na¬ 
ture,  fufficiently  warm  and  cherifhing,  but  no-ways 
rank*,  for  dung  (efpecially  if  it  be  new)  produces  in 
general  very  luxuriant,  troublefome  weeds,  inlefts 
in  abundance  of  various  kinds  -f,  and  gives  the 
grafs  a  foul,  cloying,  putrified  tafte. 

The  owner’s  eye,  it  is  true,  may  be  deceived, 
and  his  hopes  encouraged  by  the  largeneis  of  the 
crop ;  but  the  fagacious  four-footed  animals  will 
diftinguifh  better  than  we  can  pretend  to  diftin- 

X  2  guifh : 

*  Le  fumier  nouveau  brufle  la  femence  de  la  luzerne,  jette 
fur  iceluy,  avant  qu'  eilre  domple  par  les  temps. 

fheatre  d' Agricult.  fol.  1600,  p.  171. 

Our  countryman  Rcgijial.i  Scot  declared  himfclf  much  of  the 
fame  opinion,  upwards  of  twenty  years  before  De  Serres  publifhed 
his  work.  bee  the  Pl  at-fo  r  m,  &c.  4to,  1576,  p.  37. 

In  dry,  gravelly  uplands,  which  are  apt  to  burn,  free  ufe 
may  be  allowed  of  what  the  farmers  call  J pit-dung ,  by  which  is 
meant  dung  that  is  turned  and  rotted,  till  it  looks  like  black 
mold,  being  at  lead  two  years  old.  G.  Plattes. 

The  Norway  peafant  dungs  his  meadows  very  /lightly,  but  has 
recourfe  to  land  or  allies. 

Bp.  of  Berghen’s  Nat.  Hift.  of  Norway ,  fol.  p.  1 10. 

More  may  be  fecn  Upon  this  fubjcft  in  the  Curioftex  dc  la 
Nature  &  del’ Art  by  the  Abbe  de  VaLl  emont,  tom.ii.p.  7^. 

“  Dung  is  never  ufed  properly  tor  efculent  plants,  till  it  be 
fully  putrified,  and  turned  into  mold  which  has  no  rank,  of¬ 
fensive  finel!.”  G.  Platte  s’s  xx  Experiment r,  1651. 

The  fame  author  obferves  in  another  place,  u  That  fattening 
the  ground  with  rank  dung  does  in  fome  fort  adulterate  plants, 
and  pejorate  [render  worfe]  their  qualities  :  When,  contrariwiie, 
raifing  the  fame  plants  in  wholefome  natural  earth  doth  melio¬ 
rate  their  qualities.” 

t  Sec  the  Quint ilii  in  Geopon,  lib.  ii.  p.  52,  edit. 

Need  ha  mi. 

in  proof  of  what  has  been  faid,  horfes,  for  a  year  or  two, 
will  not  talle  the  grafs  of  a  pallure-ficld  that  has  been  plentifully 
manured  with  the  frefti  riddance  of  privies.  Nor  will  they  cat 
oats  the  fir*  l  year,  that  have  been  raifed  in  an  arable  field  thus 
manured.  Something  oftenfive  to  them  mixes  with  the  juices  of 
the  plant,  but,  if  fuch  dreflings  lie  expofed  to  the  air  two  or 
three  years  in  an  heap,  till  they  are  reducible  into  powder,  they 

are  then  very  efficacious,  and  communicate  no  bad  tafte,  Gr.  to 
plants. 
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guifli:  And,  if  they  could  prelent  a  petition  to 
their  mailers,  as  the  white  heifers  are  reported  once 
to  have  done  to  the  emperor  Julian,  they  would  re- 
monilrate  not  a  little  againft  the  immoderate  ufe  of 
this  manure.  Neverthelefs,  aflertions  like  the  pre- 
fent  ought  to  be  confirmed  by  fome  proof.  An 
experiment  therefore  was  made  upon  four  acres  of 
grais-ground  ;  of  which  one  half  was  dreffed  with 
ftable-dung,  and  the  ether  with  wood-allies  kept 
dry.  The  former  moiety  appeared  the  moil  rich  and 
luxuriant  of  the  two  •,  but  the  cattle  always  neg- 
lefled  it,  till  they  had  bitten  the  latter  down  to 
the  bare  earth. 

M.  de  la  ghiintinie  was  of  the  fame  opinion  with 
an  anceflor  of  Columella? s,  who  always  oppofed  ap¬ 
plying  dung  to  the  roots  of  vines.  The  Frenchman 
is  full  as  peremptory  as  the  old  Roman :  Nul  fu - 
inter,  dit-il,  pGur  les  arhres :  Je  rf  en  veux  'point  de 
tout  *.  And  his  reafon  was,  that,  if  the  foil  proves 
commonly  good,  there  is  ftrength  fufficient  in  it  to 
fupport  fuch  trees  as  we  expefl:  to  bear  fruits  of  an 
agreeable  flavour.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  a 
vineyard  plentifully  dunged  produces  abundance  of 
grapes  ^  but  their  taflre  is  no-ways  exquiflte :  And 
therefore  it  is  a  common  laying  in  wine-countries, 
Vive  le  vin  &'un  mauvais  menager ;  becaufe  fuch  a 
man,  neglediing  the  ufe  of  dung,  or  not  being  able 
to  purchafe  it,  produces  but  a  fmall  quantity  of 
wine,  which,  at  the  fame  time,  is  excellently  well- 
tafted. 

Thus  fweet  parfley,  the  ederi  of  the  Italians ,  is 
wholefome  and  of  a  delicate  tafte  in  dry,  upland 
ground  of  moderate  fertility  ♦,  in  grounds  richly 
dunged,  it  is  more  rank  and  left  wholefome :  But 
in  wet  grounds,  fupported  by  the  mere  force  of 
dung,  it  has  to  a  certain  degree  malignant  quali¬ 
ties  - 

*  VaLLE  MO '^T  ;  Curiojitez  de  I  Art  &  de  la  Nature . 
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ties ;  for  it  becomes  acrid,  unpalatable,  and  dan- 

o-erous  to  be  eaten.  ,  r  • 

*  Having  thus  given  the  refuk  of  my  expedience 

in  reo;ard  to  dung  as  a  manure  ror  lucerne,  I  fhal 

fubjoin  only  one  ihort  caution }  which  is,  that  no 

duno-  not  even  of  the  beft  kinds,  muit  be  fpread 

on  a  lucerne-plantation,  till  it  be  two  years  old  at 

In  all  o-rounds  inclinable  to  moifture,  and  fuch 
particularly  as  are  of  a  clayey  caft,  it  is  pretty  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  loot- 
dreffmgs  •,  and,  alter  loot,  to  chimney-allies  (tho  e 
of  green  wood  eipecially)  provided  they  aie  houled 
and  fecured  from  wet.  Then  foap-boilers  allies 
may  take  place,  coal-afhes  well  fitted,  charcoal- 
afhes,  and  malt-duff.  Nor  might  tne  allies  of  lime 
be  amifs,  nor  lime  itfelf,  when  mixed  with  inch  fine 
mold  as  may  be  found  under  a  fhort  i^e^t  turt  in 
lanes  or  commons.  1  he  compoft-dunghil  alfo,  as  ob- 
lerved  before,  fhould  be  applied  to,  which,  at  the 
end  of  twelve  months,  having  been  thrice  turned, 
will  fpread  almoft  as  well  as  allies  or  loot.  Nor  will 
fuch  compoft  want  ftrength,  when  it  is  lightly  ma¬ 
naged  i  tor  if  the  dunghill  be  moiftened  at  times 
with  the  brine,  foap-fuds,  difh-waffungs,  and  cham¬ 
ber-lie,  &V.  of  the  family,  then,  when  it  is  re¬ 
moved  into  the  fields,  the  fharp,  pungent,  ftiong 
falts,  which  fly  off,  will  make  the  labourers  fneeze, 
and  occafion  a  fmarting  in  their  eyes. 

When  yoi)  manure  lucerne  with  foot,  dry  chim¬ 
ney-allies,  lime,  foap-boilers  afhes,  ffV.  it  is  fuflL 
cient  to  drefs  the  rows  only  •,  becaufe  thefe  finer 
fort  of  manures  may  be  difperfed  in  the  niceft  ex- 
atteft  quantities,  if  fown,  in  the  Berkjhire  manner, 
with  a  peat-aflj  fpooti .  But  if  coarler  manures  are  to 
be  employed  in  larger  quantities,  as  old  dung,  marie, 
compoft-dreffmgs,  &V.  I  would  then  advife  the  pro- 

X  3  prietor 
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Md  to  mam,re  ““  m“rvak  mu‘ rms 

I  have  oblerved  elfewhere,  that  the  generality  of 
cultivators  manure  lucerne  once  in  two  years  •  but 
perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  refrelh  it  nightly  and 
frequently  at  ieafonable  junctures,  whenfve/fuch 
affiftance  appears  to  be  neceffary.  Freouent  ren^  ' 
™ons  »],  make  amends  for  the" fmalfX“„Xl 

’  ’ •  ,ftv“  ?r  bufhels«  of  foot  mitt  with 
at.d,  f  or  fifteen  or  fixteen  buihels  of  wood-afhes 
( ;ept  dry)  or  malt-duft,  at  each  time,  will  be  fuffi- 
aent  for  one  acre  when  fown  on  the  rows :  Care  be¬ 
es  6  taken  to  perform  this  work  in  moift  weather 
Such  a  (mall  quantity  of  refrefhment  appears  at 

fiMail?  ’  reKtnflei  eut'  W"g  renewed 

ally,  will  amount  to  fomethmg  in  its  effe&s 
As  to  repeating  the  fame  dreffings  in  November  and 
Ff  ruary  t  muft  be  left  to  four  own  diferetion 

ceive'rWf  °Crr!mIOnS’  in  ProPorti°n  as  you  per: 
e  Jiat  fuch  alMances  may  be  wanted.  ■  And  a- 

gam,  if  you  find  loot,  afhes,  fcf,.  to  prove  a  ma- 

nure  over-dry  and  over-warm  for  the  iummer-fea- 

fon, 

* 

•ThroughoutthereEirays,  we  mean,  b y  bujhels,  Wincht/hr- 
b.Jlr/',  of  8  gallons;  becaufe,  in  various  pam  of  £w/W  the 

bulirels  are  9,  16,  18,  and  2a  gallons  the 

Wc  dehre  to  be  underllood,0  with  the  fame  exaflnefs  when 
ever  mention  ts  made  of  a  cart-load  of  manure,  which  ’accord' 

"  fu^0fcd  t0  contain  a-' 

Sit&r 

t  Ihe  two  Qumtdu,  who  writ  on  agriculture  in  the  reiVn 

/  ^  ■  • "  s'  flic  ns  to  manure  lucerne 

(t wuriitr,,  xm c«-*.  in  the  month  of  January.  Thefe  writers 
brotlters,  and  both  governors  of  provinces,  were  put  to  death’ 
by  Com, nodus,  about  the  year  1 86.  They  had  no  crime,  except 
that  of  being  ncjij  good,  and  knowing.  -E 

Epitomize r  o/D ion  Catfius. 
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fon,  rcferve  them  rather  for  v/intci-iupplies,  and 

have  recou rfe  to  the  compoft-dunghil. 

Nothin**  can  be  more  cheaply  and  eafily  mana¬ 
ged,  than°manuring  lucerne  with  foot-dreffings  :* 
For  the  labourer,  if  he  makes  ule  of  a  peat-am 
fpoon  and  feed-lip,  may  fprinkle  the  rows  of  an 
acre  in  four  or  five  hours,  walking  down  the  firlt 
interval  and  returning  by  the  fecond,  and  fo  pro- 
greffively. 

Allies  may  be  iown  in  the  fame  manner, 

X  4  It 

*  Platt’s  Flora  s  Paradifc ,  Part  I.  p.  33>  34*  . 

Sir  Hugh  Platt  (not  to  mention  his  other  excellent  talents) 
was  the  moil  ingenious  hufbandman  of  the  age  he  lived  in  .  Yet 
fo  areat  was  his  modeily,  that  all  his  works  feem  to  be  podhumous, 
except  the  Paradife  of  Flora ,  which  appeared  in  the  year  .1 600, 
when  it  is  probable  he  was  living,  tie  ipent  part  of  his  time  at 
C opt- Hall  in  EJfsxy  or  at  Bifhop  s-HaU  in  Middlefex,  at  each  of 
which  places  he  had  a  country-feat ;  but  his  town-refidencc  was 
Lincoln's- Inn.  —  His  Jewel- Houfe  was  publifhed  by  Dr.  Beaii, 
commonly  called,  in  England ,  Dr.  Boat  (who,  by  the  wav,  was  a> 
great  a  genius  in  hufbandry,  as  moft  we  have  mentioned)  and 
the  Floras  Faradife  (with  a  fecond  original  part)  was  publifhed 
by  one  B ellzngham,  the  author  s  kiniman,  who  changed  the  title, 
to  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Sir  Hugh  held  a  correfpondence  with  all  lovers  of  agriculture 
and  gardening  throughout  England .  And  fuch  was  the  juilice 
and  modefly  of  his  temper,  that  he  always  named  the  author  of 
every  difeovery  communicated  to  him. 

In  a  word,  no  one  man  in  any  age  ever  difeovered,  or,  at  leak, 
brought  into  ufe,  fo  many  new  forts  of  manure.  Witnefs  his 
account  of  the  Compost  and  Covered  Dunghil,  and  his 

obfervations  on  the  fertilizing  qualities  lodged  in  Salt  ;  - • 

Street  dirt  and  sullage  of  st  re ets  in  great  cities  ; 

Clay; - Fullers  earth;  —  Moorish  earth  ;  - - 

Dunghils  made  in  layers  ;  —  Fern  ;  —  Hair  ;  —  C  al- 

CINATION  OF  ALL  VEGETABLES;  -  Malt-duft  ; -  UlUow- 

tree  earth ,  Soap-boilers  ajhes  ;  and  broken  pilchards  and  Marle. 

See  more  concerning  afhes  in  Virg.  Georg . —  Varro  de  Re  Rnjl, 

• —  Columella  de  Cult.  Hort.  Lib  x.  v.  3^4.  - G.  Plattcs  al- 

fures  us,  that  allies,  mixt  with  lime,  kill  mofs  in  meadows,  and 
prove  likewife  an  excellent  grafs-manure.  Difconjcries ,  p.  29. — • 
And  therefoie,  fays  F olkingham ,  it  was  an  obfervation  of  the  an- 
tients,  “  quod  lietas  faciunt  fegetes  llercoratio,  intermifno,  & 
finer  urn  fp^rfiof 


TI4  EX  p  E  R  I  M  E  N  T  S 

It  was  well  known  to  the  Greek  writers  on  huf 

that  a|hres  wcre  Srear  improvers  of  graffes, 
and  Didymus  obferves  particularly,  that  they  were 
one  of  the  beft  manures  then  known  :  “  For,'  bein- 
fmall  penetrating,  and  warm,  they  killed  worms 
and  all  pernicious  mlefts.”  And  an  anonymous  au¬ 
thor,  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century  in  a  let 

produce  tL  r,“S  HTU\  rrmarks>  “  *L 
produce  the  white  and  purple  honey-fuckle  Mover! 

pioufly  tShhe  firHnd  in  ^  and  tlut  fo 

Eke  a  hoSft  S  aPParS bt  C“dKd  wkh  alh“ 

And  here  (as  alhes  are  a  favourite  manure  with 

Jcrnin^rl  °f  “  EffayS’  when  the  queftion  is  con- 
cumng  the  improvement  of  grafs-lands)  if  any  one 

ou  object,  that  he  finds  nothing  new  in  the  prac 

nee  now  recommended,  we  can  only  anfweFSX 

people,  in  works  ot  this  nature,  ought  to  feek  for 

profit  rather  than  iimlliei:  And  that  every  man 

fhoukl  thoroughly  confider  the  nature  of  his  oZn  foil" 

.  t  tary  is  agriculture  according  to  circumftances! 

SEC  T.  VIII. 

I 

Whether  Lucerne  impoverijhes  the  Ground? 

Anf^CTr  ed  in  the  Negative . 

IIP, 1  HER  a  quick-growing  vegetable,  of 
lo  long  continuance  as  lucerne,  impove- 
nfhes  the  ground,  is  a  point  that  well  deferves  to  be 
examined.  Common  hufbandmen  ftart  at  the  verv 
propofal  of  this  query  (having,  for  their  own  part 
no  doubts  but  that  lucerne  afts  in  this  manner)  and 
fome  of  them,  to  fay  truth,  have  made  the  objec¬ 
tion  themfelvcs.  “  How,”  obferve  they,  “  can  a 

plant, 

writtenty  Drdif"2art0’  W'"’  16561  and  fBPPofed  t0  bt 
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plant,  which  is  cut  near  fifty  times  in  ten  years,  pro¬ 
duce  any  other  effed  upon  the  foil  than  to  weaken 
and  exhauft  it?” 

To  which  my  anfwer  fhali  be  as  follows :  Only  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  I  cannot  fpeak  from  my  own 
perfonal  knowledge  to  one  particular  part  of  the  query, 
becaufe  I  have  not  as  yet  outlived  my  firft  planta¬ 
tion  ;  but  many  foreign  cultivators  of  this  vegeta¬ 
ble  affure  me  (and  they  are  perfons  of  great  experi¬ 
ence,  as  well  as  probity  and  veracity)  that  wheat 
and  other  kinds  of  grain  have  profpered  furprizing- 
ly  on  the  very  fpots  of  ground  where  lucerne-plan¬ 
tations  had  been  difcontinued,  after  having  flood  ten 
or  more  years.  This  being  matter  of  fact,  I  fhali 
fay  nothing  farther  concerning  it,  but  let  myfelf  tq 
inquire  into  the  reafons  why  the  ground  is  not  im- 
poverifhed. 

Firft  (at  lead  according  to  my  notions)  the  field 
is  refreshed  from  time  to  time  with  gentle  d  re  (Tings; 
— Secondly,  weeds  will  not  greatly  impoverifh  the 
ground,  when  our  main  bufinefs  is  to  extirpate 
them  : — Thirdly,  one  half  of  the  field  lies. fallow,* 
and  is  ftirred  frequently  for  ten  or  eleven  years,  pro¬ 
vided  the  lucerne  lafts  fo  long  :  — And,  fourthly,  it 
muft  always  be  remembered,  that  this  grafs  ought 
to  be  cut,  whenever  a  fmall  number  of  healthy -f* 
plants  begin  to  fhew  their  flowers  in  full  bloom  : 
Which  cir  cum  fiance  well  deferves  notice ,  for  all  plants 
v/eaken  the  foil  and  draw  double  nourifhment,  when 
they  ripen  their  feeds. 

Laftly,  there  is  another  reafon  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  equal  to  the  four  already  mention¬ 
ed. 

*  “  Lands,  cultivated  in  intervals  of  a  proper  breadth,  pro¬ 
duce,  and  lie  fallow,  as  half  to  half  at  lead.” 

Experiences  Jur  la  Ncu-v .  Culture ,  tom.  vi.  p.  33. 

+  I  name  the  word  healthy  exprcfsly,  becaufe  feebly,  jhinted 
plants,  fometimes  blow  prematurely,  and  therefore  are  up  true 
guides  to  us. 


Ii6  experiments 

t'd.  All  plants  that  bear  leguminous  flowers  (as  lu¬ 
cerne,  fainfoin,  trefoils,  vetches,  &V.)  enrich  the 
ground ,  J  and  of  this  the  hufbandman  has  daily  ex- 
perience  in  the  culture  of  clover. 

It  may  be  obferved  too,  that  all  cattle  are  parti¬ 
cularly  fond  of  leguminous  herbs,  and  even  Wu- 
minous  fhrubs;  as  the  cytifi  of.  every  kind,  the  fal- 

tfcSc  and  thC  algarobak'  or  SPanifi  valantia, , 

I  have  ever  looked  upon  the  culture  of  legumi- 
nous  plants,  for  the  better  fupport  of  cattle,  to 
be  one  of  thofe  forts  of  improved  culture  which 
Providence  has  decreed  to  man  as  a  reward  for  in- 
duftry  in  hufbandry.  The  neatnefs,  diligence,  and 
conftant  little  attentions  requifite  for  managing  them 
ieem  to  imply  what  Scripture  has  predicted  concern¬ 
ing  the  anxious  cultivation  of  the  earth  ;  and,  by  way 
of  remuneration  to  the  hufbandman,  he  finds,  bv 
experience,  that  his  cattle  prefer  fuch  food  to  the 
very  beft  common  grafs  he  can  give  them. 


SECT.  IX. 

Of  the  Head-lands ,  Hedges ,  and  Aflpetts  of  a  Lucerne- 

plantation . 


WI  Iichfocver  way  the  cultivator  determines 
to  place  and  difpofe  his  tranfplanted  roots 
(and  much  depends  on  the  fituation  and  afpe<5t  of 
the  rows)  let  him  always  remember  to  leave  an  head¬ 
land  at  each  end  of  the  lines  or  rows,  about  eio-ht 
feet  wide,  for  the  horfe  and  hoe  plough  to  turn  m: 
And,  the  moment  the  whole  work  of  tranfplantation 
is  finifhed,  caufe  thefe  head-lands  to  be  plouo-hed 

\  r  o  *9 

har- 

• 

f  Durante  obferves,  as  long  ago  as  the  year  178^,  that 
lucerne,  even  when  fovvn  the  broad -cart  way,  enriches  the  foil 
in ‘lead-  of  impoverifhing  it :  And  fo  do  all  leguminous  plants. 

Ihrbario  Nuovo>  Fog!,  in  Roma,  p.  279. 
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harrowed,  and  raked  clean;  and  low  them  with  fine 
ray-grafs,  to  the  amount  or  fix  ounces  to  every 
perch  fquare ;  adding,  if  he  thinks  fit,  a  little  white 
‘Dutch  clover  and  hop-trefoil.  Thefe  grades  may 
be  mown  occafionally,  as  green  food  is  wanted  ;  and 
thus  no  ground  will  be  loft. 

I  have  here  given  the  preference  to  ray-grafs,  be- 
caufe  it  forms  a  firm  fwerd,  by  reafon  of  its  flrong 
matted  roots.  But  if  the  weight  of  the  horfe,  plough, 
and  ploughman,  fiiould  break  the  contexture  of  this 
new-raifed  turf  the  firft  year  (which  is  an  accident 
that  may  partly  be  expected)  then  gently  fcrape  the 
broken  earth  together,  and  flatten  it  lightly,  having 
fown  frefh  grafs-feeds  thereon. 

Nor  may  it  be  amifs  to  make  a  ditch  near  the 
hedges  to  keep  hurtful  weeds  from  incroaching  up¬ 
on  the  field.  Cut  alfo,  before  feeding-time,  all 
foul  weeds  that  grow  in  and  clofe  to  the  hedges, 
and  lop  fuch  boughs  of  trees  and  fhrubs  as  drip  over 
the  lucerne,  or  obftrud  the  lun-fhine.  Othcrwife  it 
will  fare  with  lucerne  as  with  the  fuckers  which  Vir¬ 
gil  deferibes  growing  under  the  fhade  of  their  pa¬ 
rent-tree  : 

• - - - Alte  frondes  &  rami  matris  opacant, 

Crefcentique  adimunt  foetus,  uruntque  ferentem. 

For  lucerne  diflikes  fhade  and  watery  fituations, 
but  fears  not  a  free  air  and  open  healthy  expofures. 
Therefore,  if  pofllble,  always  tranfplant  it  where 
the  fun  has  full  power;  and  avoid,  at  the  fame  time, 
as  much  as  you  can,  the  choice  of  all  eaftern  and 
northern  afpebls.  *  An  antient  Englifti  writer  on  huf- 

bandry 

*  No  one  Teems  to  have  underftood  the  choice  of  fituations 
and  afpefts  better  than  Democritus:  Vid.  Geopon.  Lib.  v.  c.  a. 
Though  there  are  reafons  to  think,  that  this  antient  writer  on 

in  general,  more  abllrufe  and  fpeculativc,  than 
fcientifical  and  praftical.  “  Whilft  his  mind,  ’  fays  Horace, 

“  was 


\ 
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banciry  fpeaks  with  much  good  fenfe  and  experience 
upon  this  occafion.  “  A  north-eaft  afpedl,”  fays 
he,  “  guarded  with  plantations  properly  fituated, 
is  protected  from  the  winds  beyond  all  difpute^  but 
the  (hade  of  the  trees  hurts  the  foil,  and  the  effluvia 
from  them  taint  the  air.  Hills  and  mountains  there¬ 
fore  are  the  belt  protection.”  , 

SECT.  X. 

* The  Produce  and  Profits  of  an  Acre  of  Lucerne. 

T  T  is  fomewhat  hazardous,  before  one  has  made 
J  experiments  upon  lucerne  for  ten  fucceffivc  years 
at  leaft,  to  attempt  fpecifying  what  quantity  of 
green  food  or  hay,  and  what  profit,'  in  point  of  mo¬ 
ney,  an  acre  of  lucerne  may  produce  annually  ?  Yet 
the  little  we  have  to  Ay  upon  that  fubjeCt,  from  the 
obfervations  of  fix  or  feven  years,  fflall  be  imparted 
candidly  to  the  public. 

It  is  certain  that  lucerne,  at  various  cuttings, 
may  grow  in  England  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  in  an 
year ;  and  that  the  ftalks,  at  each  cutting,  being 
rarely  more  than  a  month  old,  are  as  juicy,  tender, 
and  nourilhintr  as  the  leaves. 

One  perch J  cut  five  times  in  the  year  1758  (as 
was  die  reft  of  the  plantation)  weighed,  taking  the 
whole  five  cuttings  together,  one  hundred  pounds 
of  green  food*,  which  makes  the  annual  produce  of 
an  acre  to  be  very  confiderable,  even  in  the  firftyear 
after  tranfplanting :  For  in  that  year  the  experiment 

was 

was  wandering  far  from  its  home,  the  cattle  broke  through 
his  fences  and  deftroyed  his  choiceft  fields.” 

■  1 

- -Democriti  pecus  edit  agellum, 

Dum  peregre  eit  animus. 

+  Scot’j  perfect  Plnt-fomu  See.  4°,  1^76,  C  3. 

J  A  .  Jr.  The  perches,  in  the  county  where  this  find  expcjR 
mcra  was  made,  arc  18  feet  fpiare. 
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was  made.  In  a  word,  the  produce  amounted  to 
about  eight  tuns  of  green  lucerne,  which  was  lu  1- 
cient  to  keep  two  coach-hories  near  five  mont  s, 
and  fatten  a  imall  heifer  befides.— 'i  et  tins  calcula- 
tion  muft  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  exact  one,  toi 
the  edimate  was  formed  merely  from  motives  or 
private  curiofity,  and  without  any  view  of  making 

it  public.  4  . 

In  the  year  1761,  as  before-mentioned,  I  gave 

directions  for  making  a  Imall  lucerne  plantation  in 
Berkjhire .  The  little  field,  or  clofe,  confided  of  one 
rood  of  ground,  or  a  quarter  ol  an  acre  *,  which  we 
threw  into  fifty-four  rows,  each  row  containing  one 
hundred  and  ten  plants,  or  five  thouland  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  in  the  whole.  In  the  iecond  year 
after  tranfplanting  (and  lucerne  is  not  then  arrived 
to  its  due  fize)  and  at  the  lird  annual  cutting  (wmch 
is  not  the  bed  cutting,  as  the  herbage  iufiers  much 
from  the  winter)  I  weighed,  out  of  curiofity,  a  par¬ 
cel  of  the  prime  plants,  which,  one  with  another, 
weighed  about  one  pound  and  a  quartei  each.  Hi.t 
fuppofing  that  every  plant  weighed  only  one  quarter 
of  a  pound,  and  admitting  we  give  up  the  fixth  cut¬ 
ting  (which  is  more  than  one  needs  to  do  *,)  then 
the^ crop  of  forty  perches,  or  one  fourth  of  an  acre, 
amounts  to  a  very  confiderable  return  of  ten  tuns,  at 
lead,  of  green  lucerne  per  acre. 

Of  larger  crops,  let  others  fpeak  in  the  following 

part  of  this  SeCtion : 

As  to  what,  relates  to  myfelf,  I  would  never  chufe 
to  raife  the  expeftations  of  the  public,  in  matters  of 
hufbandry,  to  an  undue  height.  Nothing  is  more 
flattering  to  a  true  lover  of  agriculture  and  his 
country,  than  to  hear  that  his  own  crops  are  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  thofe  of  other  cultivators,  whild  they 
pleafe  themfelves  with  the  thoughts  of  having  out- 
dripped  their  indruCtor,  who  concealed,  through 
diffidence,  a  part  of  what  he  had  rcafjn  to  believe. 
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Dr  choie  ground,  of  a  middling  duality  fort  hr  6M  * 
experiment,  merely  that  he  nfcht  not  temnt  £  f 

W  n°  much'f  ,f  !t  ten  KlK 
"wX;tvefrmth  *n?  ^  ^Tt^pZic’, 

have  rece  verl  fro.™  i=-  n  nerev  that  they 

1VCd  ™  m  one  year,  five  tuns 

cafes  uninlfrudHve  to^3  exceot  ^u^?andr7,1 are  in  fome  principal 

fai’»  in  the  countries  wherf the  auri^writ^T  °f 
/low  can  an  Enolilh  rearW  authors  writ.  for  example, 

ilig  the  reful t  of  an  experiment "If  !VW?  jud2mFnt  concern¬ 
ed  twelve  /,W  ofwheat  on  a  ,te,  ^  fT'  ?uth°5  fa/s  he  dri|- 
on  of  prain  amounted  m  n  "  of  land,  and  his  produdli- 

fay,  is  an  reader  to  TEa  ^er  of  f^rs  / HoW,  I 

does  not  explain  himfelf  bv  F*  the,Pafia§e>  if  a  tranflator 
£rain  }  And  tins  ou?ht L  ZJ if J  ?eafa~t  of  land  and 
ticns  made  from  mV*  Ha,  1  A"  “0ne  ln  al!  the  latetranfla- 
countin?  his  cxnerimtr  ,  ’  15  Pan'Cularly  e.xad  i„  re_ 

miflead  us  as  help  ils  '  Thus  £  ^  A’’  dlftl0nanes  3S  often 
abuO  el:  Now  the  ?%’  and  othe-rs>  render  boijjhau 

France  and  a  bujhel  in  iWW  tsTdfdt  ?  io'4'au  5« 

Similar  names,  allivned'for  certain  W  r°m  °r  4ereabouts- 
land,  contain  differed  quantities  of  b Z  rfici,aL mearufeiflents  of 

and  very  frequently  in  the  ?ame  eountn  w^r^' 
ample  m  the  word s>^OT,  and ^  6  W,U  £"'c  a»  e*'  ■ 

ri  a  t  i  on  s "  'a^  wcda  s 1  dt  e  "  * C '  t!la^ tile  F°ma,'J«gcrtm  admitted  va- 
. b>  as  vvU1  as  tiie  and  a>pent.  That  vvhirE  r.l  n 

“o'"  C°ntainCd  2MC°  *****  **  or,  in  otfr  Sut- 

An  Englijh ftatute- acre  confifts  of  i6oDcrchr^  1(<;  7  t 

ft]  u  a  re.  Each  perch  contains  ,0  fquare  v^s  £  f  “?  * 
lonR  by  4  broad  conflifute  fuel,  an acre  i/lP 
yarsd  long  by  2  yards-bnnd  Ofvl  r  r  ,  h  Wlli  bc  2  4° 

« »f ’4  -  ”ai 

i  he  acre  of  the  weft  of  £*f,W,'  feY  confifts  of 

perches  ,*  feet  fquarc,  and  contains  about  , 9 ,»« lfatut° -petch 
ts  than  the  hatute^-acre,  J  hcrcn- 

I  fhall 
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of  wcll-dncd  hay.  Low,  if  fuch  be  the  cafe ,  then, 
Agreeably  to  what  is  remarked  in  another  place, 
(one  pound  of  green  lucerne  making  but  four  oun¬ 
ces  of  cured  hay)  of  courle  the  produce  of  their  a- 
cre  muft  be  twenty  tons  of  undried  fodder. 

M.  Eyma ,  -f  in  the  year  1755,  had,  atone  cutting 
from  a  fingle  acre,  14,445  pounds  of  green  food.  ( 
M.  du  Hamel,  at  that  time,  fufpeffed  fome  mil- 
calculation  in  this  account;  but  M.  Eyma  made  it 
appear  that  the  original  computation  was  juft. 

The  fame  gentleman  cut,  from  what  he  calls  one 
journal^  as  much  lucerne-grafs  in  a  year  as  produ¬ 
ced  near  five  tuns  of  hay,  or,  in  other  words,  about 

twenty 


I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  the  antient  forejl-acre  in  Not  t  /  ng  hamfiirt, 
t£c.  whofe  perches  were  18,  21,  and  22  feet  fquare.  See  I al- 

II  ng  ham’s  Survey,  qt1,  1610. 

A  Welch  acre  contains  about  two  Englifi  ftatute-acres. 

An  Irijh  (plantation)  acre,  makes  an  Evgl.fi  ftatute-acre  ana  *. 

The  little  French  arpent,  about  Pans,  contains  ioopeichcsoi: 
18  feet  and  ~  fquare;  which  makes  in  fuperfkial  meaiure  (pieds 
de  roy)  32,400  feet. 

The  middle  arpent  confifts  in  like  manner  of  100  perches,  20 
feet  fquare  ;  which  makes  in  fuperficial  meafurement  (pieds  de 
roy)  40°c°  feet. 

The  great  arpent  (water  and  foref!  meafure,  commonly  called 
inefure  de  roy)  coniills  of  100  perches,  22  feet  fquare  ;  and  con¬ 
tains  48,400  feet  (pieds  de  roy.) 

The  acre  of  Normandy  has  160  perches,  the  perches  22  feet 
fquare  ;  and  contains  fuperficial  feet  ( pieds  de  roy)  77,440. 

The  Flemifi  acre,  ox gamm at,  anfwers  to  an  acre  and  *  Eng! ye 
flatute -meafure. 

As  to  the  Italian  acre,  each  tax  oJa,  if  I  remember  right,  is  2 
feet  fquare  ;  2  5  taajolc  make  a  perch  ( pertica  ;)  and  4  fuch  perch¬ 
es  confiitute  an  acre,  1  jugcro.) 

The  SrwiJ's  acre  contains  31,250  feet, pieds  de  Berne. 

r ]  liefe  remarks  will  ferve  to  explain,  throughout  theprefent 
work,  moil  accounts  relating  to  experiments  made  by  foreigners 
on  certain  quantities  of  land. 

*  See  the  next  Section. 

f  The  late  death  of  this  gentleman  deferves  much  to  be  la¬ 
mented  by  all  lovers  of  agriculture. 

4  The  meafure  of  laud,  called  journal  in  France,  fignified  ori¬ 
ginally  as  much  ground  as  one  man  and  two  horfes  could  plough 
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twenty  tuns  of  green  fodder.  This  may  be  looked 
upon  to  be  a  very  luxuriant  crop  ;  and  yet  there  is 
a  memorandum  annexed  to  the  prefent  E/Tay  * 
which  thews  that  England  has  produced  as  much 

lucerne,  or  pretty  nearly  as  much,  at  one  cuttino- 
and  at  every  cutting. 

But,  in  the  laid  place,  M.  du  Hamel ,  as  the  refult 
ot  all  his  former  experiments,  informs  us,  that  he 
n. .s  feceive  ten  tuns  of  hay  (or  forty  tuns  green) 
from  a  fingle  acre  of  tranfplanted  lucerne.— Now 
considering  the  fuperior  excellence  of  lucerne-hay! 
luch  crops,  taken  from  an  acre  in  one  year,  may  be 
reckoned  worth  thirty  pounds  So  that,  from  the 
account  here  related,  I  cannot  help  imaginino-  that 
this  muft  have  happened  in  fome  year  that  was  par¬ 
ticularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  lucerne.  l,efs 
tnan  half  fuch  a  product  would  content  me,  and  I 
dare  fay  moil  of  my  countrymen. 

From  what  has  been  reprefented  by  others.  Pure¬ 
ly  the  public  will  not  think  me  confident  in  Wert- 
mg,  that  ,.n  acie  of  tranfplanted  lucerne  rightly  ma¬ 
naged  will  bring  in  5/.  a  year,  free  and  clear  from 
a.l  cxpences,  anti  that  for  a  conliderable  tract  of 
time.  Now  cei  tainly  this  advantage  delerves  well 
to  be  confidered  :  For  the  hufbandman  is  faid  to  be 
a  good  manager  who  makes  three  rents  each  vear  : 

A  firft  for  the  land-lord,  a  fecond  for  labour,'  foV." 
and  a  third  for  himfelf :  But  an  acre  of  lucerne 
will  for  feveral  years  produce  five  rents,  clear  of  all 
out-goings  for  rates,  rent,  workmen,  manure, 
fuppofing  the  land  to  let  at  15*.  an  acre,  as  ufually 
happens  in  moft  eflates  that  lie  at  fome  diftance 

from 

in  a  day  ;  which  computation  mult  van',  ns  the  foil  is  more  or 
Ids  manage  tble  :  At  prefent,  it  actually  docs  fo  in  different  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  but  1  am  informed  that  the  journal  where  M.  Eyma  lived 
contained  888  toijis  fquare,  or  31,968  fuperfcinl  feet  1  which 
production  is  very  aftonifhing,  as  the  ground  did  not  make  quite 
three  quartets  cf  tin  Evg/ijh  acre. 

*  Siemens  d' 'Agriculture,  176 2,  tom.ii.  p.  133. 
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‘from  cities  and  market-towns.  On  the  contrary,  if 
land  be  dearer  near  rich  populous  places,  the 
ground  will  be  better,  and  the  produce  more  ad¬ 
vantageous.  This  gives  lucerne  its  value  near 
towns  and  cities,  where  two  or  three  acres  may  be 
rented,  but  ten  or  twenty  cannot  •,  and  lure  it  is 
fome  advantage  in  hufbanury  to  make  one  acre  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  two  or  three,  and  efpecially  where 
it  is  difficult  to  rent  land,  even  at  a  very  high  price. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  profits,  arifing  from  tran- 
fplanted  lucerne,  have  been  noways-exaggerated  in 
my  account ;  for  by  fome  collateral  obfervations  it 
may  be  eafy  to  carry  the  value  of  an  acre  fomething 
higher  than  has  been  here  reprefented.  Suppofe 
green  vetches  (which  are  rarely  cut  more  than  once) 
and  green  lucerne  to  be  of  equal  value  as  food  for 
horfes ;  (which  is  making  a  fuppofition  no  good 
writer  on  hulbandry  will  allow  to  the  dilaavantage 
of  lucerne  :)  Now  a  perch  of  green  vetches  (if  the 
crop  be  good)  fells  for  fixpence  at  feventy  miles  di- 
ftance  from  London ,  and  a  perch  of  tranfplanted  lu¬ 
cerne  will  weigh  as  much,  or  very  nearly  as  much, 
at  two  cuttings,  out  of  the  four  or  five  annual  cut¬ 
tings  :  Which  (every  circumftance  being  duly  con- 
fidered)  brings  an  acre  of  lucerne  (to  fay  the  leaf!  of 
its  advantages  in  hufbandry)  to  be  of  equal  value 
with  two  acres  and  an  half  of  vetches.  Not  to 
mention  that  lucerne  is  a  perennial  plant,  and 
vetches  are  annual  ;  which,  upon  the  whole,  makes 
a  new  difference  in  point  of  profit. 
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SECT.  XI. 

A  Difficulty  in  Columella  explained ,  when  he  fays 
fhat  one  Acre  (Jugerum)  of  Lucerne ,  will 
maintain  three  Horfes  plentifully  the  whole  Tear  A 

I  Come  now  to  a  difficulty  which  always  has  em- 
bat-raffed  me.  It  is  remarked  with  confidence 
oy  0  ume  a  and  Pahadius ,  That  a  fingle  acre  of  In¬ 
terne  will  maintain  three  horfes  plentifully  the  whole 
year  round  :  Unum  jugerum  ejus  toto  anno  tribus 
equis  a  unde  fufficit.  Now  the  Roman  acre,  or  ju~ 
gerum,  (for  we  ought  rather  to  anglicize  the  Latin 
name)  was  one  third  lefs  than  an  Englifh  acre.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  in  part  explained  the  difficulty  in  a 
note  to  page  30,  where  it  is  reprefented  that  the 
antient  Romans  performed  all  the  drudgery-work  of 
hulbandry  by  oxen,  and  not  horfes  :  And  that  a  ju¬ 
gerum  of  lucerne  would  hardly  maintain  two  large 
labouring  oxen  (by  their  own  account  of  feeding 
them)  throughout  the  whole  year.  For  Varro  tells 
us,  that  the  hulbandman  allowed  2olb.  of  lucerne- 
ay,  at  night  only,  *  to  a  working  ox.  '  Now  20 lb 

,  lucerne-hay  amounted  to  80 lb.  weight,  when 
the  herbage  was  green. 

As  molt  writers  have  been  imitators  (or  tran- 
fcribers  rather )  one  from  another  in  matters  of  hul¬ 
bandry;  fo  of  courfe  no  one  has  ventured  to  contro¬ 
vert  thefe  affertions  of  Columella  +  and  Palladium  + 
but  admitted  them  implicitly  for  The  fpace  of  [  nil 
years.  Neverthelefs,  I  cannot  help  fufpe&ing  thar 
the  Roman  authors  exaggerated  a  little ;  for  as  the 
methods  ot  chilling,  tianiplanting,  and  horle-hoe- 
rng  were  then  unknown,  (and  as  we  have  raiferf 

greater 

*  De  ReRnfllca,  edit.  Sleph.  p.  27. 

+  De  Rc  Ruft .  Lib.  ii.  c.  2. 
t  RcRuJl-  Lib.  iii.  Men/,  April,  tit.  6. 
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greater  crops  by  thefe  means,  than  ever  we  raifed 
by  broad-caft  promifcuous  fowing,  even  in  Italy)  I 
cannot  eafily  induce  myfelf  to  believe,  that  three 
quarters  of  an  Englijh  acre  will  maintain  plentifully 
three  working  horfes  the  whole  year  round.  Nor 
do  I  imagine  it  can  be  done  either  in  France  or  Italy 
at  prefent.* 

The  ingenious  Hartlib i  in  more  exprefs  terms 
than  others,  revived  the  fame  affertion,  about  one 
hundred  years  ago  :  But  I  believe  fomething  may 
be  offered  in  his  excufe,  though  he  forefaw  no 
objection  to  a  feemingly  eftablifhed  truth,  and  con-1 
fequently  never  guarded  againft  the  objection, 

This  author  (as  was  the  fafhion  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived)  took  moft  of  his  notions  in  agricul¬ 
ture  from  the  Flemings ,  who  at  that  time  gave  the 
tone  of  hufbandry  to  all  Europe.  Now  a  Flemijh 
acre ,  or  gamma  t,  may  perhaps  verify  his  affertion  to 
a  good  degree  :  For  the  gammat  contained  one  of 
our  acres  and  an  half,  being  fimilar  to  the  Irifh 
plantation  acre,  and  confi fling  of  160  perches,  22 
feet,  fuperficial  meafure  in  every  fenfe. 

I  have  often  confidered  how  far  it  is  poffible  to 
verify  this  affertion  of  the  antients,  even  upon  fup- 
pofition  that  the  Romans  laid  die  main  ft  refs  of 
ploughing,  and  other  hard  labour,  upon  large  oxen, 
and  not  on  horfes  ;  and  that  the  farmers  horfes  of 
thofe  days  were  generally  fmall  hackneys,  ufed 
more  for  riding  round  the  fields,  than  for  the  hea¬ 
vier  and  more  lolid  drudgery  of  agriculture. 

Now,  according  to  my  ideas  and  experiments  in 
hufbandry,  that  perfon  muft  be  an  excellent  mana¬ 
ger  who  can  keep  two  good  cart  or  coach  horfes,  all 
the  year  round,  upon  an  Englifo  acre  of  lucerne. 

Y  2  For 

*  Mr.  Miller  gives  me  countenance  in  this  opinion.  Fo**, 
when  he  fays  that  one  acre  of  lucerne  will  keep  three  horfes 
the  whole  year,  he  cautioufly  allures  us,  “  That  he  make*  thcr 
report  upon  the  authority  of  foreigners," 
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For  thefe  two  horfes  will  confume  near  8olb.  weight 
ot  green  food  in  a  day  and  night  (with  fome  dry 
food  befides)  and  the  owner  Tike  wife  muft  allot 
three  tuns  and  an  half  of  hay,  *  for  their  winter- 
fupport,  during  a  fpace  of  feven  months.  Now  it 
will  be  difficult  to  maintain  thefe  two  horfes  five 
months  with  green  lucerne,  and  fteal  one  cutting 
(that  being  probably  the  beft  cutting  too)  for  mak¬ 
ing  hay.  [Nor  will  the  hay  then  be  fufficient,  ex- 
ceptmixt  with  ftraw,  as  recommended  elfewhere.f  ] 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  moft  fealible 
way  of  juftifying  the  opinion  of  the  antients  is  to 
fat  a  large  heifer  of  the  Somerfet ,  Derby,  or  Lincoln - 
colnjhire  breed  (and  there  may  be  green  food  e- 
nough  to  anfvver  that  purpofe)’  at  the  fame  time 
you  maintain  your  horfes  with  daily  cuttings  of  lu¬ 
cerne  ;  and  then  expend  the  profit  arifing  from  the 
fale  of  the  heifer,  as  far  as  it  will  go,  in  purchafing 
hay  for  winter. - 

In  this  fenfe  a  fine  acre  of  lucerne  (our  acre  being 
one  fourth  larger  than  the  Reman)  maybe  brought 
to  verify,  or  nearly  verify,  the  afiertion  of  Columella 
and  Palladius. 

M.  du  Hamel  has  approached  nearer  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  antients,  than  I  have  taken  upon  me  to 
venture.  Queftionlefs,  he  had  better  fuccefs  in  his 
hufbandry-attempts,  and  confequently  better  rea- 
fons.  His  remark  is,  “  That  one  good  acre  of  lu¬ 
cerne,  at  three  prime  cuttings  only,  is  fuperior  in 
quality  and  equal  in  quantity,  at  each  time  of  cut¬ 
ting,  to  the  produce  of  two  acres  of  natural  grafs 
in  dry  meads :  Since  fuch  fields,  if  we  aft  like  pru¬ 
dent 

*  A  moft  ingenious  nobleman  of  great  rank  and  ftation,  who 
underftands  all  the  parts  ol  agriculture  to  perfe&ion,  has  been 
plcafed  to  difeourfe  with  me  upon  this  fubjeft,  and  many  other 
particulars  contained  in  the  prefent  Eflay  ;  and,  after  a  compari¬ 
son  ol  his  calculations  with  mine,  the  quantity  here  fpecified 
feems  to  come  very  near  the  medium,  fuppofing  horfes  to  have 
their  cuftomary  allowance  of  corn  at  the  fame  time. 

See  Sect,  xviith  of  this  Essay. 
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dent  hufbandmen,  ought  never  to  be  mown ,  but 
once  a  year ;  consequently  one  good  acre  ol  luc ei  ne 
is  equal  to  fix  good  acres  of  common  panuic-lands . 

_ And,  if  the  fame  companion  be  extended  to 

downs,  heaths,  and  commons,  which  are  gencu ally 
fuppofed  to  produce  but  one  fourth  as  much  as  m- 
clofed  paflures  tolerably  well  managed,  then  a  Tin¬ 
gle  acre  of  good  lucerne  is  as  twenty -four  to  one^  when 
compared  with  the  laft-mentioned  grounds. 

SECT.  XII. 

Of  feeding  Iiorfes  with  Lucerne, -Lucerne  recommend¬ 
ed  to  our  Colonies . 

I  TORSES  fed  with  lucerne,  except  when  cm- 
g  ployed  in  journeys,  or  other  hard  woik,  will 
need  neither  oats  nor  beans  ;  and  this  we  i elate  irom. 
the  authority  of  M.  du  Hamel.  Nay,  thus  much  has 
been  obferved  in  England ,  that  no  food  makes  then 
coats  fo  fmooth,  marbled,  and  well  coloured  :  Be- 
fides,  the  good  effects  of  fuch  diet  will  appear  from 
their  livelinefs  and  briikneis.  “  I  gave  my  horfes, 
at  the  fame  -time,55  fays  the  French  author,  three 
bundles  of  hay,  each  excellent  in  its  kind  *,  but,  al¬ 
ter  repeated  trials,  the  well-judging  animals  have 
ever  given  the  preference  to  lucerne.  I  then  iup- 
preffed  their  allowance  of  oats,  and  fed  them  with 
the  hay  of  this  plant,  chopped  in  the  fame  manner 
as  they  cut  ftraw  for  horfes  in  Spain.  Since  that 
time,  my  coach-horfes  are  in  finer  order  than  they 
were  before,  and  have  acquired  fuch  ftrength  and 
fpirits,  that  it  iseafier  to  make  them  move  with  ve¬ 
locity,  than  to  govern  them.9’* 

ITorfes,  at  firjl ,  fmell  to  lucerne  very  cautioufiy, 
taking  it  fometimes  in  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  or 
fometimes  fooner;  and,  having  chewed  three  or  four 
..  Y  3  rnoutfi- 

*  Lraite  de  la  Cult,  des  Tares,  tom.  iv.  p.  523. 
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mouthfuls,  feem  to  follicit  earneftly  for  more.  Some 
nories  may  hefitate  longer,  but  they  all*  eat  it,  if  a 
lmall  parcel  is  laid  in  the  manger,  and  you  leave 
mem  quiet  and  alone.  Nay,  even  the  fhieft  of  thefe 
creatures,  having  once  known  the  tafte  of  lucerne, 
.eat  it  afterwards  very  freely.  But  any  delicious 
nounlhment,  though  healthy  in  itfelf,  may  prove 
umvholeiome  and  dangerous,  if  given  to  cattle  in 
c  l  <IuantlUes.f  1  herefore,  when  a  large  horfe  firft 
feeds  on  green  lucerne,  increafe  his  allowance  gra¬ 
dually,  for  the  fpace  of  three  weeks,  from  ten  pounds 
a  day,  to  twenty,  thirty,  and  perhaps  forty  pounds: 

,  r’  as  v/e  Pretend  to  no  degree  of  {kill  in  feeding 
lodes,  except  for  the  purpofes  of  common  labour! 
it  may  be  more  proper  to  refer  their  each  day’s  ak 
iowance  to  the  determination  of  knowing  and  curi¬ 
ous  perfons,  who,  after  accurate  obfervation  upon  a 
certain  number  of  experiments,  will  eafily  difeover 

1 .  ProPer  middle  quantity  which  is  moft  conve- 

ment. 

take  n^Cr  t'^S  art'c^e’  °ther  precautions  are  to  be 

Lucerne-grafs  muft  be  given  in  fmall  quantities, 
and  at  certain  periodical  diftances,  to  fuch  horfes  as 
are  touched  in  their  wind.  £  —  In  which  cafes,  lu- 
perne-hay  alfo  may  be  llightly  moiflened  with  pure 
fweet  water.  Remember  alfo,  that  green  lucerne 

is 

„(  *  }  ha''e  "f  er  >;ct  kno^n  a  ho^  refufe  true  lucerne,  fooner 

,Cr;  uC  ?  reCnJ lnfor™d’  hY  of  credit  abroad, 

that  they  have  obferved  an  mftance  or  two,  where  horfes  have 

continually  abltamed  from  eating  it.  Such  verv  rare  exceptions 
prove  little  or  nothing  againit  the  grand  general  rule.  Grami¬ 
nivorous  animals  may  have  their  whimfic*  and  antipathies,  as 
well  as  men  have  them.  I  have  often  obferved  cattle  to  be  v’ery 
fantalac  in  their  cho.cc  of  food.  T he  goat  ha*s  the  appearance 
pt  a  coarfc  glutton,  and  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  is  the  molt  Mi- 
dious,  capricious,  epicure,  in  the  univerfe. 

t  Herbaria  di  Caltore  Durante.  Fogl.  in  Rama,  158,',  p. 
?/r:  r 

f  r his  is  related  on  the  authority  of  thp  late  1VJ.  Ejma, 
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is  too  full  of  nourifhment  for  running-horfes,  except 
it  be  ufed  to  foil  them  early .  in  the  fpring.  Lefler 
quantities  likewife  muft  be  given  to  fine  hunters  and 
faddle-horfes  than  to  coach,  poft-chaife,  or  cart 
horfes :  As  the  former  are  of  fm^ller  fize,  as  well  as 
of  a  more  delicate  habit  of  body. — And  again,  when 
horfes,  £s?r.  are  firft  fed  with  green  lucerne  in  fpring, 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  take  from  them  a  little  blood. 
This  advice  feems  to  be  fuggeftedjby  no  lefs  perfons 
than  Pliny  and  Palladius :  And  the  reafons  affigned 
are,  that  fuch  food  is  flatulent,  and  increafes  blood. 
f  But  what  the  Roman  authors  juft  fuggefted  old 
De  Serres  confirms,  by  his  own  experience,  in  ex- 
prefs  terms.  J 

And  a  Swedijh  writer,  of  good  experience,  is  ftill 
more  explicit  upon  this  fubjeft.  u  Thofe,”  fays 
he,  “  that  would  feed  horfes,  kine,  and  fheep,  as 
they  ought  to  do,  fhould  give  them  a  (mail  portion 
of  food,  five  or  fix  times  a  day,  at  ftated  hours,  and 
•not  at  three  times  only.  The  cattle  then  will  never 
be  fatiated,  but  eat  with  appetite,  and  make  no 
wafte.”  i| 

Gentlemen  who  cultivate  lucerne  will  always  find 
it  moft  convenient  and  profitable  to  order  their  beft 
•hGrfes  to  be  brought  into  the  liable  about  eight  in 
the  morning,  and  appoint  them  their  dividends 
for  the  day  parcelled  out  into  equal  portions; 
one  to  be  allowed  them  when  they  firft  come  in,  a 
fecond  at  mid-day,  and  a  third  at  four  in  the  after¬ 
noon  :  Permitting  them  to  remain  cool  and  quiet 
under  fhade,  and  fending  them  to  the  field  at  fix  in 
the  evenings,  where  they  may  fhift  for  themfelves 

Y  4  each 


•j-  Dari  non  ad  fatietateni  debet,  ne  deplere  fanguincm  necefle 
fit.  Bijlor.  Natural .  Lib.  xviii.  c.  16. 

Prius  parcius  exhibenda  eft  novitas  pabuli ;  inflat  cnim,  & 
•multum  fanguinem  creat.  De  Re  RuJ}.  Lib.  v.  tit.  i. 

J  Theatre  d'  Agricult .  Lib.  iv.  c.  4.  p.  270.  fol. 

}j  Oecomnie  Rural*  Suedoife  &  Zurich,  1761. 
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each  night  in  fome  common  pafturage.— Their  con¬ 
tinuing  ail  day  in  the  ftable,  during  the  violent  heats' 
will  free  them  from  the  vexation  of  flies,  and  pre¬ 
vent  their  flu  ns  from  being  tanned,  or  fun-burnt. 
The  manure  they  thus  make  will  more  than  pay 
the  trouble  of  bringing  them  in ;  for  lucerne  clean¬ 
up,  ^  I00  '5  furPnzing.17»  «nd  caufes  them  to 
dncharge  large  quantities  of  foul  urine,*  as  will  ap¬ 
pear  :rom  the  abundance  of  litter  which  they  will 
ion,  trample,  and  moiften  in  one  day.  ^ 

lucerne^  T^1  fourte;n  or  fifteen  pounds  of 
ter  of  n  1  S  Can  uP  eVu17  fPn§’  in  abo«  a  quar- 
flewu  He  then  ufuall7  lies  oown  and 

1  hus  much  might  fuffice  for  the  prefent  fection ; 
having  moken  fo  largely,  and  that  from  expe- 
iience,  of  the  fupenor  excellency  of  lucerne  as  a 
o°c  or  cattle,  and  the  advantages  which  arife  from 
..e  culture  of  this  vegetable;  let  it  be  permitted 
me  to  recommend,  with  fame  degree  of  earneftnefs, 
the  care  and  culture  of  the  fome  vegetable  to  all  our 
colonies,  and  efpecially  to  fuch  as  are  fituated  in 
warm  climates,  where  green  herbage  is  fcarce  either 
tor  feeding,  or  fatting  cattle  ;  and  fo  much  the  ra¬ 
ther,  as  the  plant,  here  fpoken  of,  is  known  toprof- 
per  extremely  well  in  Peru,  Mexico,  and  countries 
adjacent,  from  feeds  that  had  been  carried  thither 
by  the  natives  of  Old  Spain :  And  highly  ufeful  it  is 
found  to  be  in  fuch  hot  climates,  where  the  natural 
toil  hardly  produces  any  common  herbage  fit  for  cat¬ 
tle  to  feed  on,  the  ordinary  grafs  being  of  the  favan- 
nab  kind,  immoderately  long,  dry  at  bottom,  and 
rotten.  On  this  account  the  hufbandman  brings 
green  lucerne  every  day  into  Lima,  Quito ,  and  other 

cities ; 


*  <  t 


H1C  unnc  an  will  be  more  powerful  in  manure, 

f  i  °  1  If  jlme  crrature,  except  it  be  preferved  in  a 

piQiK  lhaded  compo^l-dunghil.,, 

G.  Pastes, 
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cities  ;  and  thus  the  town’s-folks  fupply  their  hories, 
cows,  £f? c. 

This  therefore  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  plant 
capable  of  thriving  in  moft  foils  and  fituations  from 
the  equator  almoft  to  the  poles ;  fo  that,,  upon  the 
whole*  one  may  venture  to  pronounce  it  a  fort  of 
univerfal  grower :  A  free  citizen  in  almoft  every 

part  of  the  known  world. 

If  we  caft  our  eyes  on  Jamaica  *  and  Barbadoes , 
lucerne  might  be  found  to  be  more  ufeful  (in  the 
laft  named  ifland  efpecially)  than  in  any  other  or  our 
Englijh  colonies;  land  being  fcarce  there,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  numerous,  and  food  for  cattle  much  wanted, 
as  well  as  flefti-meat  for  man.  Of  courfe  the  two. 
defiderata ,  in  that  ifland,  are  an  augmentation  of 
pafturage  and  an  increafe  of  animal  food.  It  is 
true,  the  few  weak  attempts  hitherto  made  for 
raifing  lucerne  have  mifcarried,  merely  bccaufe  they 
were  weak,  indolent,  and  injudicious ;  but  ah  abufu 
ad  ufum  non  valet  confequentia .  I  fhould  not  blame 
our  colonifts  fo  fharply,  if  what  I  fay  were  not 
grounded  upon  the  authority  of  perfons  well  (killed 
in  agriculture,  who  have  lived  in  Barbadoes.  —  Let 

the 

*  T  cannot  learn  that  any  attempts  have  been  hitherto  made  to 
cultivate  lucerne  or  fainfoin  in  Jamaica,  though  good  grafs-fields 
are  much  wanted  in  that  iiland,  and  bring  the  owner  great  pro¬ 
fit.  The  inhabitants  have  only  cultivated  two  improved  grajjes  ; 
the  larger  panic,  a  native  of  the  country,  and  indeed  of  moll  coun¬ 
tries,  (erroneoufly  there  called  Scotch  grafs)  and  a  Ipecies  of  poly¬ 
gonum,  or  knot-grafs ,  which  was  fir  ft  brought  thither  from  the 
coaft  of  Guinea  This  vegetable,  which  affords  good  food  to  all 
cattle,  but  excellent  food  for  fheep,  is  well  known  to  feme  cu¬ 
rious  cultivators  in  England ,  being  a  fmallcr  fpeefes  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Maddington-grafs,  which  flourifhes  in  one  particular  fpot, 
between  lVar?niftcr  and  Ambrojbury ,  in  Wiltjbire.  It  grows  in  'Ja¬ 
maica  almoft  as  fall  as  tranfplanted  lucerne  docs  with  us,  and  is 
reckoned  near  Kingjlon  to  be  worth  Jo  much  per  acre,  that  I  dare 
not  venture  to  print  the  affertion.  (See  Dr.  Pair.  Browne's 
Hijl  of  Jam.  p.  133.) 

Broad-clover  feeds  were  carried  thither  about  twenty  years 
ago,  and  grew  extremely  well. 
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the  culture  of  the  plant  in  queftion  only  be  manao- 

paraaranh1"8  t0  ‘p  ■di!e£lions  given  in  the  laft 
f  P°n,  thisrfub,ecfo  and  the  proba- 
bility  of  lucerne  s  profpermg  in  this  Aland  is  at  leaft 

of  i^cn  <  7  thC  Cultivation  of  lucerne 

when  mn  r,  rqLnnCe  “  ^  P°Puious  country, 
when  ten  thoufand  acres  may  be  made  eoual  L 

2aS°£^-"d  thr' land  “  -SaS’&S 

Fromwha?  (,lVmCu  'C,mcntj  is  not  t0  be  had. 7 
IufernT  S  nCd?  from  an  prance  of 

“Z';rc  w  °r  through  a 

Jhat  the  may  conclude  likewife, 

certain  i  '(S  were  not  fufficiently  pulverized  to  a 
CP  h,  nor  the  intervals  between  the  rows 

traffic/  wo  "ft  ;efpeci,ally  in  fummer-  For  fuch 

d-ow  h  ZT  C  laVC  ,kept  the  roots  cool  doring 
lOvvth  and  burning  heats,  (efpecially  in  the  firft 

and  fecond  years,  when  fuch  danger  is  moft  to  be 

?Seroon fr  0  ^  J00*  alfo  ™uld  ba-  found 

f  eer  room  to  expand  themfelves;  and,  as  they  had 
gained  ground,  the  branches  would  have  been  ena¬ 
bled  t0  draw  more  nourilhment  from  the  influence 

bled6  r°^  iA11  thefe  circomftances  com- 
bmed  may,  I  think,  account  for  the  accidents 

abovementioned.-Nay  perhaps  (for  I  forgot  to  in- 

form  myfelf  in  that  particular)  the  lucerne-feed 
might  be  fown  broad-caft  way  in  the  manner  of 
clover,  no  other  grain  of  a  quicker  growth  being 
mixed  with  it,  in  order  to  keep  the  young  lucerne 
cool  and  fhady:  Which  praftice  would  have  been  as 
proper  in  Barbadoes ,  as  it  is  abfurd  in  England. 

I  his  example  may  convince  the  reader  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  mifearry  through  wilfulnefs  felf 
confidence,  or  weaknefs,  "in  making  any  few,’  „£ 
ful  experiments  of  hufbandry.  The  whole  nefoh- 

bourhood 

Ohfcive  hcrc^  that  the  author  is  only  /peaking  of  irery  hot 
countries.  *  *  5  -  ' 
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bourhood  is  difmayed  at  leaft  for  half  a  century: 
And  of  this  I  could  give  almoft  as  many  mftances 

as  there  are  counties  in  our  kingdom.  # 

Negled:  therefore,  as  to  weeding  and  hoeing, 
and  want  of  attention  to  local  circumftances,  pro¬ 
duced  this  mifcarriage  in  Barbadoes.  It  will  be  in 
vain  to  alledge,  that  drowth  and  heats  killed  the 
lucerne.  If  fuch  were  the  cafe,  why  ftiould  it  flou- 
rifh  even  in  hotter  places  ?  And,  as  for  England ,  I 
can  fafely  fay,  from  feven  years  experience,  that  I 
never  faw  an  indifpenfable  neceflity  for  watering 
lucerne,  except  the  firft  fortnight  after  tranfplant- 
ing,  in  cafe  an  extraordinary  drowth  iupervened. 

Let  me  alfo  obferve  here  relatively ,  and  by  way 
of  exception  to  my  general  direftions,  that  cutting 
the  tap-root  may  be  an  improper  practice,  in  any^ 
country  which  is  fituated  within  twenty  degiees  of 
the  equator.  Therefore,  in  fuch  places,  I  would 
prefer  fowing  the  lucerne  in  drills  without  ever  dil- 
turbing  or  amputating  the  tap-root,  and  that  for 
reafons  too  obvious  to  be  here  dwelt  upon,  as  the 
toots  ought  to  be  kept  cool,  and  penetrate  as 
deeply  as  they  can. 

Having  fpoken  thus  of  the  IV eft -Indies it  is  na¬ 
tural  to  conclude,  that  the  Spanijh  inhabitants  make 
the  fame  ufe  of  fainfoin  (or  at  leaft  they  ought)  as 
they  do  of  lucerne :  Of  which  former  vegetable 
Old  Spain  has  fupplied  them  with  a  very  excellent 
fort;  but,  at  prefent,  I  cannot  fpecify  the  name  it 
bears  in  Spain ,  for  the  memorandum  fent  me  con¬ 
cerning  it  is  miflaid.  The  culture  of  this  plant 
Jikewife  deferves  to  be  recommended  ftrongly  to 
our  colonies. 
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SECT.  XIII. 

Of  fatting  Cattle  with  Lucerne. 

♦ 

LUCERNE  may  prove  cf  fingular  fervice  to 
any  populous,  manufacturing  kingdom,  in 
ratting  oxen,  cows,  heifers,  and  perhaps  fheep  and 

fitfor  f7  CattiC’  fed  JIth  this  grafs’  may  be  made 

d  e  venr  efedltlW^  23  Wel1  as  earlier  in 

j  J  ’  tlian. the  farmer,  according  to  the  old  huf- 
bandry  can  bring  them  to  market;  fmce  it  is 

l V/ifl t0  ESlnnfat|ln§  w5th  lucerne  in  the  end 
,  April. ,  and  fimilr  about  the  middle  of  harveft 

when  meat  bears  an  high  price.  ’ 

When  you  rat  thele  creatures,  remember  to  pro- 

if  nnm'  ,gent,c  Clt’8rees,  in  a  manner  more  cautious, 
poffiole  than  lias  been  recommended  in  feeding 

E°r  fhould  you  omit  taking  away  from 
acn  beall  a  tittle  biood.  After  certain  trials  and 
obfervations,  you  may  venture  to  give  a  large  ox 
4°  lb  or  green  lucerne  each  day,  and  perhaps 
more  .  Meanwhile  the  fatting  cattle  mult  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  range  in  a  fpare-field,  where  they  may 
glean  moderate  paffure,  as  before-mentioned,  when 
we  fpoke  of  hories.  Belides  air,  motion,  and  cool- 
n  .  ar.e  oondticive  to  health,  and  promote  an  ap¬ 
petite  in  cattle,  efpecially  at  the  time  of  the  year 
when  they  are  fattened  in  this  manner.— As  to  the 
quantities  that  are  to  be  given  to  fattincr  cattle  I 
rather  fliew  what  may  be  done,  than  hew\ it  is  to  be 
done.-But  time,  experience,  and  more  judicious 
obfervations,  than  what  are  here  laid  down,  will 
bnng  thefe  points  to  a  greater  degree  of  certainty 
than  I  can  pretend  to;  for  the  experiment  can  ne- 

ver 

*  The  fntient  Romans  allowed  2olb.  of  lucerne-hay  at  night 
to  a  large  labouring  ox,  that  was  not  fatting. 

Cato  de  Re  Rufi .  p,  23.  edit.  Stepb.  1543. 
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ver  be  truly  made  till  thirty  or  forty  head  of  cattle 
{hall  be  fatted  with  lucerne  at  one  time,  and  untu 

It  is  a  favourable  circumftance  in  fatting  cattle 
with  lucerne,  that  fuch  cattle  may  be  purchased  in 
fprino*  (though,  if  bred  on  the  eftate,  the  profits 
will  be  greater)  and  cleared  from  the  fields,  or, ,  in 
other  words,  configned  to  the  fhambles,  about  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  :  So  that  they  will  create  no  trouble  nor 
inconvenience  at  winter,  when  the  hufbandman  is 
moft  troubled  and  diftrefled  to  find  fupport  tor 


his  herds  and  flocks.. 

The  convenience ,  as  well  as  excellency  of  lucerne- 
food,  is  another  argument  ftrongly  pleading  in  its 
favour  *,  for  it  may  be  obferved, .  that  hardly  a 
weed  will  be  found  in  a  large  quantity  of  herbage. 

_ _ That  not  a  fprig  will  be  wafted.  I  hat  nothing 

is  bruifed,  half-bitten,  foiled,  or  breathed  on. - 

That  the  cattle,  in  effeft,  have  a  frefh  field  every 
day.— And  thus  one  acre  may  ftand  in  the  place  or 
feveral  acres  of  common  grais  that  aie  carelefsly 
grazed  and  trampled  by  feeding  beads.— Add  to 
this,  that  there  will  be  no  great  need  of  looking 
out  for  a  change  of  paflure,  fince  the  lucerne-food 
will  be  equally  young,  good,  and  frefh  for  five 
months,  as  every  cutting  is  in  effect  the  fame  thing 
to  them  as  a  new  field  each  day.  And  thus  the 
cattle,  which  eat  it,  are  not  liable  to  become  deli¬ 
cate  and  whimfical  in  their  choice  of  food,  which 
ufually  happens  in  the  common  way,  when  they 
are  half  fat :  And  then  the  hufbandman  is  often 
diftrefled,  not  knowing  where  to  find  a  frefh  fup- 
ply  *,  till,  at  length,  being  quite  chagrined  and  out 
of  temper,  he  turns  them  over  to  another  year: 


■ - Ibi  omni 5 

Effufus  labor. 
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Votajacent ,  longique  perit  labor  irritus  antin 

Ovjd.  Met. 

droughts*  1 F  re  Wiu  be  u"le  t0  fear  from  fomincr- 

wteai:‘ir7^hi"*  “ 

fer  J  ar  *75^  a  fine  crop  was  cut  afi 

heats  nf  rnC  dayi  gr°Wth>  during  the  burnino- 
the  laft  cutdng.er’  USh  "°  had  falkn  r'"“ 

KrEen'foo/"  F^"'  apPT  “  be  veiT  ftnd  »f  <iis 
g  een  food .  For  in  meadows  Town  with  perennial 

^farfr  aH"dr  h°p-mM  wEfaJ 

plants  are  more  delicious  to  cattle)  they  will  trot 
Immediately  to  their  feeder,  whenever  1'“ 

m.lfZ,  ’  1  b“rthen,  of  lucerne. — Bar  Ji.il 

M  ??  &C-  f,cb  hm  „ 

■  been  cut  a  day  or  two ,  fi00d  twenty-four  or 

forty-eight  hours.. ,  in  a  dry,  Jhady  place  *  ^  7  * 

We 

*,T1VC  old  wnters  feem  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 

nth  of  what  is  here  obferved :  «  Ne  donnez  a  ce  beftaile  n 
bourne]  que  de  luzerne  feche,  encores  moderement.”  ^ 

_  De  Semes;  Tbeatr.  d’  Jgricu/i.  fol.  ,6oo.  p.  2e0. 
lucerne  mail  be  given  with  more  cant?nn  / 

ind\fOT  thl  kttcr  Pnrg«  greatly  by  urine  upon  firft  eTtine  it" 

«nd  afterwards  m  about  ten  days  begin  to  grow  fat.  S  ’ 

Near  fifty  years  before  De  Sevres  communicated  hk  hurt*!  a7'’ 

53S  tSzZlS*  E  - 

Ws  a  kaftafeT™  r-  7°  U  -°  PerfPire  and  dry  twenty-four 
it  will  nnt  in'  '  .  ln2  ’  lptc’ 111  cafe  luch  precaution  be  taken, 

“  WlU  n0t  ,nJUrC  CattIc'  as  ^  clover  and  trefoils  are  found  to 

do : 
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We  make  no  doubt  but  fows  and  pigs  may  be 
brought  into  extraordinary  good  plight  by  being 
fed  with  green-  lucerne,  but,  having  never  made 
the  experiment,  fhall  refer  the  reader  to  his  own 
obfervations. — Nor  have  we  much  to  fay  concerning 
feeding  and  fatting  fheep  with  green  or  dried  lu¬ 
cerne,  partly  becaufe  we  took  this  article  pro  con - 
fejfo.,  as  all  writers,  antient  and  modern,  agree  that 
no  one  plant  is  fo  acceptable  to  them,  or  fo  nourifh- 
ing.  Thus  much  I  know  from  my  own  experience* 
that  fheep  will  eat  lucerne  green  or  cured,  when 
they  refufe  every  fort  of  food  befides ;  nor  can 
there  be  a  better  prefervative,  when  the  rot  begins 
to  threaten,  than  to  give  them  green  lucerne  mixt 
with  a  little  buck-bean,  *  or  lucerne-hay  moiften- 
ed  with  frefli  brine. 

Under  this  article  we  (hall  only  add,  that,  when 
oxen  or  heifers  are  fed  for  the  butcher  with  lucerne* 
that  the  fat  will  fpread  itfelf  like  veins  in  marble 
thro5  the  lean  flefh,  which  many  travellers  have  ob- 
ferved  in  the  famous  mutton  near  Montpelier ,  called 
mouten  de  gauge  \  both  which  circumftances  proceed 
from  a  fimilar  caufe.  The  beeves  eat  lucerne,  and 
the  fheep  feed  on  a  wild  fwect-icented  rofemary. 

SECT. 

do.  “  Anzi  che  ordinarimente  la  mangiajio  piu  volontieri  verJe, 
ma  bifogna  darlieia  dopo  un  giorno  che  e  tagliata,  pcrcioche 
potrebbono  patire  per  la  troppa  morbidezza  che  e  in  lei,  quan- 
do  la  mangiafTero  frefca  et  non  pafla.  Ma  dandola  al  modo  det- 
to,  non  fculda,  ne  ofFende  gli  animali,  come  fa  il  trifoglio,  Sc  al- 
tre  herbe  frefche,  anzi  li  mantiene  fani  et  gagliardi.” 

Giornata  I  Ida  della  Medic  a,  p.  3 
*  The  mar fh trefoil,  commonly  called  buck-bean ,  is  a  plant  of  an 
anfavoury  talte  :  And  fheep,  when  found  and  in  health, always  a- 
void  eating  it ;  but,  when  the  fymptoms  of  the  rot  begin  to  attack 
them,  they  fearch  for  it  by  inftinft,  and  devour  it  greedily. 
Where  fuch  fheep  are  paftured,  no  buck-bean  is  to  be  found,  for 
in  a  week  or  two  they  devour  it  all.  Might  it  not  be  prudent, 
therefore,  in  hufbandmen  who  keep  large  flocks,  to  cultivate  an 
acre  of  the/e  plants  in  fome  moiafly  ground,  which  otherwile 
would  not  yield  them  two  (hillings  the  acre  ?  Some  might  be  cut 

up 
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S  E  C  T.  XIV. 

The  early  Appearance  of  Lucerne. 

,W)DfES  t]f  fl,peri°1r  S°odneis  of  lucerne  as 

ore  ,  advantage ;  for  it  comes  in  ufe  Ion-  be- 
ioic  all  common  graifes,  *  and  even  fix  or  feven 
ccks  before  broad-clover  or  winter-vetches -fand  at 
the  fame  time  continues  much  longer  than  the 
common  grades  :  Being  young  and  bfoominm 

to5 

Ubi  verm  novis  expirat  purpura  pratis. 

which  makes  it  more  definable,  not  only  as  a  need- 
ul  iupport  of  cattle,  but  for  foiling  running-horfes 
hunters  and  road-horfes.  In  confirmatiof  of  this’ 
plant  s  forward  growth,  it  was  obferved,  February  io, 
A  \  (though  an  uncommonly  fevere  froft  had 
appened  fome  weeks  before)  that  the  lucerne- 
Ihpots  meafured  five  inches  in  height,  the  common 
grais  not  having  then  moved  ;  and,  by  March  the 

r  17th 

up  green  for  unfound  iheep,  and  given  them  with  lucerne  a* 
occafion  requires  ;  and  feme  might  be  made  into  hay  and  mix- 
ed  with  their  fodder.-I  cannot  remember  that  this  advice  has 
been  given  by  any  hu lban dry- writer  ' 

the*rs  called^?11  in  E^’  »  what  ourfore-fa- 

(,d  f'f-gfjs  (graven  -veruum,  Raii  &  Merretii  in  Pino- 
cal.:.  I  hus  they  faid  pnm-rofe,  inftead  of  vernal  rofe  )  This  is 
one  of  the  mod  valuably  graffes,  on  account  of  its  goodtade  and 
early  appearance:  It  is  no  where  cultivated  at  Lfent  •  nav 
the  very'  name  of  it  is  forgotten.  *  5  na^’ 

Jhr/f  lcems.t0  j>avc  kncwn  it  in  its  Flower  and' the  Leaf 
poeme  CnbLS  K  m  kngUage  ,lot  unworthy  of  the  belt  modem 

&>o  fmdlt,  fo  rljfcfe,  fo  njoir,  to  fiTifi  of  fjtir. 

1  IVi ’iiter-vc tchcs  are  fo  called  hnnnfh  um  r 
they  pafs  thro’  all  the  winter’s  feveritv  ami  gjf°Wn  lnautumn’ 
and  fooner  ripe  than  vetches  fown  in  ’M  /  t? Pr? 

though,  ,l„,  «  ,|,c  A  fpe. 
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17th,  the  ftalks  meafured  fourteen  inches.  April 
the  9th,  the  whole  plantation  was:  cut,  being  arri¬ 
ved  to  full  maturity. 

But  what  was  taken  notice  of,  January  17,  1761, 
was  more  furprizing ;  for  fome  ftalks  of  a  lucerne- 
root  (that  were  not  vifible,  October  x he  10th,  1760) 
were  then  cut,  which  meafured  four  lines  of  an 
inch  round,  and  were  nine  inches  high  ; — of  a  deep 
green  colour,  and  very  weighty.  Another  plant 
the  fame  winter  was  cut  twice  (about  four  inches 
high  each  time)  to  make  fome  experiments  on  lu¬ 
cerne-tea.  February  the  27th,  it  was  meafured  and 
cut  again,  and  the  ftalks  were  then  feven  inches 
high.  May  the  20th,  if  was  cut  a  fourth  time,  be¬ 
ing  feven  inches  and  an  half  in  height.  This  was 
done  to  make  trial,  upon  cutting  a  lucerne-plant  as 
often  as  one  pleafed  in  winter,  whether  it  were  pof- 
fible  by  fo  doing  to  check  and  kill  it :  But  the  e- 
vent  proved  otherwife. 


SECT.  XV. 

Transplanted  Lucerne  preSerred.— Sketch  oj  a  Parallel 
between  Lucerne  and  SainSoin . 

AS  lucerne  is  the  firft  of  all  improved  grades, 
fo  transplanted  lucerne  greatly  exceeds  that 
which  is  raifed  in  the  common  way  like  clover  ;  for 
each  plant  arrives  to  the  due  perfeftion  of  its  na¬ 
ture,  having  fpace  to  be  produced  at  large,  and  air 
and  funfhine  to  render  it  more  wholefome  and  palat¬ 
able.  Befides,  in  this  method  of  culture,  you  will 
rarely  difcover  any  yellow  or  fickly  leaves  •,  which 
happens  too  frequently,  when  lucerne  is  fown,  like 
clover-feeds,  with  fpring-corn. 

Lucerne  exceeds  fainfoin  in  all  refpe&s,  fuch  as 
fize,  luxuriance  of  growth,  frequent  cuttings,  rich 
taftc,  and  high  nounihment  :  But  this  is  lpoken  of 
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lainfoin,  as  it  is  now  cultivated  by  the  Englifh  huf- 
bandmen,  and  ulu ally  Town  with  oats,  barley,  and 
fome  mixture  of  common  grafs-feeds. — Therefore 
of  courfe,  lb  long  as  fainfoin  is  thus  raifed,  there  is 
no  drawing  any  well-grounded  parallell  between 
that  and  transplanted  lucerne  :  For,  befides  the  ad¬ 
vantages  above-mentioned,  the  ftalks  of  the  latter 
are  rarely  more  than  a  month  old,  and  perhaps  full  as 
fweet  and  nourifhing  as  the  leaves  ;  but  the  ftalks  of 
the  former  are  hard  and  woody,  being  fown  ufually 
in  fpring,  and  not  fit  to  cut  for  hay  till  June  twelve- 
months;  and,  if  it  be  mown  a  fecond  time  in  Sep¬ 
tember ,  then  there  is  danger  of  impoverifhing  the 
crops ;  for  manures  cannot  eafily  refrefh  roots, 
which,  when  not  fiiortened  by  art,  ftrike  down  in¬ 
to  the  earth  ten  or  twelve  perpendicular  feet. 

-  True  it  is  we  have  made  fome  obfervations  on. 
tranfplanted  fainfoin,  but  have  not  acquired  experi¬ 
ence  enough  to  fpeak  to  the  purpofe.  Neverthelefs, 
this  plant,  managed  like  lucerne,  may  produce  as 
large  a  return  in  quantity,  but  lefs  valuable  (though 
highly  valuable)  in  point  of  nourifhment  and  rich, 
tafte.  We  thought  it  proper  to  make  this  obferva- 
tion,  as  fome  people  may  prefer  fainfoin  to  lucerne  : 
And,  if  that  be  the  cafe,  it  is  quite  needlefs  to  fay 
more,  fince  they  both  like  the  fame  foil,  fun-fhine, 
expolure,  and  culture. 

In  confirmation  of  the  large  returns  made  by 
fainfoin,  M.  de  Chateauvieux  a  fill  res  us,  that  he 
cut,  in  the  year  1756,  from  afield  which  had  not 
been  manured  lince  1749,  two  crops  of  tranfplanted 
fainfoin,  which  weighed  green  at  the  rate  of  about 
tight  tuns  an  acre  each  time. 

o  g  # 

Neverthelefs,  it  is  fome  difadvantage  to  fainfoin, 
that  the  ftalks  are  weak  in  companion  with  thofe  of 
lucerne,  fo  that  //.is  more  difficult  to  be  mown 
and  the  branches,  often  drooping  and  lying  on  the 
ground,  contract  a  mouldy  pu  trifled  tafte.  Rats 
3  and 
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and  field-mice  *  make  great  depredations  on  its 
roots,  but  rarely  touch  thofe  of  lucerne,  tho5  two 
fields,  one  of  each  fort,  may  chance  to  join. 

In  fome  few  points,  but  in  one  particularly,  the 
parallel  between  fainfoin  and  lucerne  agrees  ex¬ 
tremely  well ;  for  both  of  them  thrive  flowly,  when 
grazed  and  trampled  :  Yet  the  heavy  tread  of  large 
cattle  is  not  fo  hurtful  to  them,  as  the  clofe  nib¬ 
bling  of  fheep. 


SECT.  XVI. 

The  revived  Practice  of  harrowing  Lucerne  examined . 

*  9 

AN  attempt  has  been  made  lately  in  England  to 
cultivate  lucerne,  in  the  manner  fome  of  the 
Roman  hulbandmen  cultivated  it  in  the  times  of  Co¬ 
lumella  \  and  I  the  rather  chufe  to  examine  this  point, 
as  I  have  always  had  a  defire  to  make  lucerne  ufe- 
ful  (if  that  be  pofilble)  to  the  common  farmer,  who 
has  neither  leifure  nor  inclination  to  employ  himfelf 
in  correct  and  accurate  hufbandry.  I  have  already 
recounted  my  own  ill  fuccefs  in  an  attempt  for  that 
purpofe,  having  fown  lucerne,  as  clover  feeds  are 
ufually  fown,  when  we  have  a  mind  to  turn  an  ara¬ 
ble  field  into  pafturage. 

The  antient  Romans  had  two  methods  of  cultiva¬ 
ting  lucerne :  One  in  detail  (upon  which  principle 
this  Efifay  is  partly  founded)  and  one  of  a  more  com¬ 
pendious  nature.  For  the  hufbandmen  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  would  (if  it  be  pofiible)  gain  a  great  deal  with 

Z  2  very 

*  LaPluche ,  author  of  the  S pefiacledela  Nature,  tells  us  that 
thefe  little  animals  are  very  pompous  architects,  for  their  houfe 
confiils  of  a  chamber,  ante-chamber,  and  itore-room. 

Field-mice,  in  French ,  mulots .  The  French  alio  in  fome  pro¬ 
vinces  call  grub-worms  mulcts:  (See  Section  xxxi.)  but  the 
writer  here  cited  feems  to  mean  field-mice,  as  he  joins  them  with 
rats.  Exper.  fur  la  Nour.  Cult.  tom.  vi.  p,  i  q ; , 
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very  little  trouble :  Which  Providence,  in  general. 
Items  to  have  denied  us  for  the  jufteft  reafons  ima¬ 
ginable. 

(i.)  The eftabliflied  praftice,  among  the  antient 
Roman  cultivators,  was  the  firjl  of  the  two  above- 
mentioned.  They  threw  up  the  field  in  beds,  ten 
feet  wide  and  fifty  long,  with  paths  between ’each 
bed,  in  every  fenfe ;  That  the  hoers  might  have 
accefs  to  the  lucerne  without  mangling  it,  or  tram¬ 
pling  jt.  Befides,  by  throwing  up'  part  of  the  earth 
out  of  the  paths,  they  made  the  beds  fomewhat  ei- 
hpt.cal,  and  obtained  a  freer  air,  Ctlc,  for  the  plants. 

(2.)  Tlie  fecond  practice,  among  the  antient  Ro¬ 
man  cultivators,  aimed  to  reach  the  point  defio-ned 
by  a  floor  ter  cut ,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  life  of 
the  hufbandman  s  language.  Inftead  of  hand-weed- 
ings,  hoeings,  diggings,  &c.  in  the  ad  year  they 
harrowed  it  boldly,  but  not  rafiily ;  this  operation 
was  followed  by  a  lighter  harrowing  :  After  which 
the  weeds  torn  up  were  to  be  raked  off.  This 
diicipline  was  tiled  annually,  or  oftener,  as  occafion 
required  :  And,  concerning  which,  I  fliall  fpeak 
more  at  large,  before  1  conclude  this  lection. 

1  hat  fuch  practice  often  lucceeded  among  the 
Romans ,  more  or  lefs,  is  inconteftably  true:DBut, 
in  matters  of  agriculture,  there  is  no  drawing  an 
abfolutely  conclufive- argument  from  Italy  to  Eng¬ 
land:  And  for  this  feveral  cogent  reafons  have  been 
affigned  in  the  52c!  page  of  our  Efifay.  —  1'hat  the 
prefent  Italians  harrow  lucerne,  inftead  of  keeping 
it  clean,  and  dividing  the  earth  lame  other  way,  is 
more  than  I  remember.  If  they  harrow  it,  I  think 
the  circnmftance  would  not  have  elcaped  my  no¬ 
tice :  But,  to  fpeak  plainly,  the  culture  of  lucerne 
has  declined  in  that  country  for  an  hundred  years 
pall,  and  upwards. 


there- 
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therefore,  out  of  numberlefs  inftances,  let  it  be  ob- 
ferved,  at  prefent,  that  Italian  weeds,  in  general,  are 
more  of  the  annual  than  kind  :  (Which  ufu- 

ally  happens  in  the  warmer  climate.)  Of  courfe,  the 
roots  of  the  farmer,  which  are  placed  at  a  fhallowcr 
depth  in  the  ground,  are  more  eafily  diflodged  than 
the  roots  of  the  latter  •,  nor  are  they,  in  their  own 
nature,  fo  hardy  and  obftinate.*  Hence  it  happens, 
that  a  flight  harrowing  (or  a  fcratching  rather)  may 
avail  more  in  Italian,  than  in  Englijh  fields. 

A  Angle  flbre  of  a perennial  weed,  if  it  be  left  be¬ 
hind  in  the  ground,  will  prove  a  formidable  enemy 
the  year  enfuing ;  fo  that  harrowing  can  never  make 
the  havoc  with  perennial  weeds  as  it  does  with  an¬ 
nual  ones  :  Efpecially  in  a  country  like  ours,  that 
has  ufually  moifture  and  fliade  enough  to  cherifh 
the  young  fibre  in  its  tender  flate,  when  it  is  left 
difmantled  from  the  parent-root. 

I  may  add  farther,  that  the  fettled  fummer- 
drowths  and  burning  gleams  of  fun  fliine  in  Italy 
deftroy  the  roots  of  a  weed  torn  up,  and  expoled 
naked  to  the  air  many  days  (I  might  fay  weeks) 
fooner,  than  a  weed  of  the  fame  fpecies  would  be  do 
ftroyed  in  England  with  the  fame  treatment. 

Thefe  apprehenfions  made  me  diffident  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  revive  the  practice  of  harrowing  lucerne , 
in  the  manner  the  antient  Romans  harrowed  it.  A 
childifh  paflage  likewife  in  Columella ,-f*  and  other 
hufbandmen  among  the  antients,  was  another  rca- 
fon  why  I  never  ventured  to  make  the  experiment. 
“  Let  the  teeth  of  your  harrow,”  fay  they,  “  be 
made  of  wood,  for  iron  is  hurtful  to  lucerne.” 

Z  3  Never- 

*  I  cannot  fi pd  tha^  the  old  Romans  ever  fowed  lucerne  \yjkh 
(pring-corn  (though  their  country  was  lefs  weedy  than  ours)  nor 
with  lupines,  vetches,  fenugreek,  fweet  melilot,  iffc. 

De  Re  Rufi.  Lib.  ii.  c.  11.  See  Pliny  s  Nat .  Hi/?.  Lib* 
xviii,  c.  16.  And  Palladius  Lib.  iii.  tit.  6. 
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Nevertheless,  I  am  informed,  that  an  ingenious 
cultivator  near  London*  has  ventured  upon  an  at¬ 
tempt  which  I  had  not  courage  to  undertake,  hav¬ 
ing  revived  this  practice  of  the  old  Romans  in  our 

country,  and,  as  I  am  told,  with  a  good  profpedt 
of  fuccefs.  r 

Whether  his  method  be  the  bell  and  moft  effica¬ 
cious  way  of  managing  lucerne  is  not  the  queftion  : 
The  point  I  always  wilhed  for  was  to  enable  the 

farmer,  by  any  compendious  method,  to  extract 
fome  ^profit  from  lucerne. 

The  pradtice  revived  by  this  cultivator,  accord- 
ing  to  the  accounts  that  have  been  given  to  me,  is 
to  allow  five  pounds  of  feed  (when  lucerne  is  fown 
with  barley)  to  an  acre;  and  fourteen^  pounds  of 

feed, 

*  Mr.  Rocque . 

*f  1  he  pradice  of  the  old  Romans  was  to  allow  near  40  pounds 
of  lucerne-feed  to  as  much  land  as  is  equivalent  to  an  Engliff? 
acre.  The  diredions  given  are  remarkable  :  Ut  ftnguli  cyathi 
feminis  locum  occupent  X  pedum  longum,  &  V  latum .  And!  am 
the  rather  inclined  to  think  this  computation  of  mine  a  juft  one, 
as  we  agree  with  them  (the  antients)  in  the  quantities  they  pre¬ 
ferred  in  fowing  wheat,  barley,  and  pea k.—AgoJlino  Gallo  tells 
us,  about  the  year  1550,  that  the  Italians  allowed,  in  his  time, 
ire  oncie  per  ta<vola  :  And  I  believe  he  means  three  ounces  Troy- 
weight.  But,  without  infilling  upon  this  particular,  the  tavola 
was  a  fuperficial  meafurement  of  earth,  eleven  feet  fquare;  fo 
that  a  taucla  and  half  make  an  Englijh  ftatute-perch ;  and,  of 
courfe,  one  of  our  acres  requires  about  forty  pounds  weight  of 
feed,  or  indeed  more  ;  for  I  have  omitted  the  fradion  of  eighty 
ounces.  See  Giornata  Jeconda  dclV  Herba  Medica ,  40,  p.  33. 

rl  he  French  throughout  the  whole  iaft  century  (before  the  me¬ 
thods  of  drilling  or  tranfplanting  lucerne  were  known)  allowed 
about  as  much  feed  as  the  Italians  to  a  piece  of  ground  that  cor- 
refponds  with  an  Englifh  acre. 

Now,  if  our  country  abounds  with  weeds  more  than  Italy ,  or 
France,  it  feems  natural  to  me,  that*  we  ought  not  to  leffen  the 
quantity  of  feed  fown  to  a  diminution  of  more  than  one  half; 
and  the  reafon  afligned  by  the  antients,  for  fowing  thick,  appears 
to  be  a  juft  one  :  Opus  eft  denjitate  feminis  ( mcdic<£ )  .cjnnia  occupa- 
ri,  i nt ernafeent efque  herbas  excludi.  Plin.  FUJI.  Nat.  Lib.  xviii. 

C.  16.  —  i  he  Italian  author  I  have  before  cited  is  of  the  fame 
opinion.  If  you  fow  thick,  fays  he,  non  <vi  nafeono  altre  her be > 
je  non  ccn  difficult  a. 
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leed,  if  the  lucerne  be  fown  alone.  [  I  hefe  allow¬ 
ances  appear  to  me  too  fcanty ;  nor  can  1  fee  any 
reafons  for  rejecting  the  practice  of  tne  old  Romans 
in  one  part  of  the  procefs,  and  reviving  it  in  ano¬ 
ther,'] 

In  the  fecond  year  you  are  to  mow  it  witli  all  the 
grafs  and  weeds,  and  then  harrow  it  with  a  flrong 
harrow,*  as  occafion  requires. 

Whether  fuch  an  indifcriminating  purgation  be  , 
equal  to  the  exadtnefs  of  horfe  and  hand  hoeing* 
and  whether  it  can,  with  common  fafety,  pulverize 
the  earth,  and  let  in  the  influences  of  the  atmofphere 
to  one  third  of  the  depth  commonly  attained  in 
horfe-hoeing,  digging,  or  by  making  ufe  of  the  old 
j Englijh  hack ,  the  Italian  zappeta ,  or  the  three-pronged 
fpade — are  points  that  fliall  be  lubmitted  to  better 
judges  of  agriculture  than  I  can  pretend  to  be. 

That  a  common  and  moderate  degree  of  harrow¬ 
ing  may  not  much  hurt  (untr  an  [planted)  lucerne,  in 
the  fecond  year,  is  a  faft  I  have  long  known  from 
experience.  But  violent  harrowings  (luch  as  feem 
to  me  fufficient  for  the  eradication  of  perennial 
weeds)  mu  ft,  in  my  opinion, -maim  a  great  many 
roots,  and  deftroy  others  intirely. — If  the  refult  be 
contrary  to  what  I  apprehend  in  the  prefent  inftance 
(for  I  approve  not  the  practice  even  in  Italy )  it  is  the 
only  example  I  know  in  agriculture,  where  confufi- 
on  is  the  mother  of  order,  and  flight  defultory  la¬ 
bours  get  the  better  of  patient  and  induftrious 
ones. 

I  have  already  allowed,  and  {till  freely  allow,  that 
lateral  or  horizontal  roots  (which  will  be  of  an  in- 

Z  4  con- 

*  As  Mr.  Rcxque  hr;s  not  favoured  us  with  a  print  of  his  har¬ 
row,  it  feems  to  me,  that  no  inftrument  will  anfwer  the  purpofc 
of  an  harrowing -rake  better  than  one  formed  upon  the  principle 
of  M.  VandufftP 5  drill-rake  :  (See  a  drawing  of  it  in  Src  i  ion 
XXIX.)  Becaufe  the  handles  which  the  harrower  holds,  in  the 
manner  of  a  ploughman,  will  enable  him  to  inforce  or  leffen 
the  preflu  re,  as  he  may  find  it  neceflhry,  every  moment. 
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confiderable  fize  in  lucerne,  whofe  tap-root  has  not 
been  fhortened  by  clipping)  will  fend  forth  frefh 
“de-fibres,  when  the  former  ones  have  been  torn, 
or  broken  off,  except  the  violence  be  over-great. 

A  few  years  will  Ihew  how  far  this  operation  may 
be  attended  with  fuccefs  in  England.  After  the  third 
year,  1  have  new  apprehenfions  of  danger,  which  a- 
nle  more  from  the  bruifing  and  trampling  of  the 
horfes  feet,  than  from  the  harrowing.  For,  when 
the  bulb  at  the  crown  of  the  root  is  formed  into  a 

I.tera.  e  fizci  and  malhed  by  the  heavy  tread 
of  labouring  cattle,  I  think  the  crop  will  fuffer  ex¬ 
tremely.  If  it  does  not,  then  all  writers  who  have 
tieated  on  lucerne  have  been  in  an  error,  for  1700 
years  and  upwards  :  For  they  allow  no  large  cattle, 
ior  this  very  reafon,  to  graze  a  lucerne-field  (where 
the  preffure  of  their  feet  is  lefs  violent  than  in  the 
a£t  of  harrowing)  and  aflert  alfo,  that  fheep  ruin  the 
crop  by  biting  the  part  of  the  bulb  above  ground 
too  clofe.  It  is  much  fafer,  as  I  have  found  by  ex¬ 
perience,  to  wound  a  root  of  lucerne  below  the 
bulb,  than  to  bruife  and  mafh  the  bulb  :  The  for¬ 
me/  may  re-appear  and  come  to  good  perfection  in 
the  fpaceof  twelve  months,  but  the  bruifed  mafs  of 
the  latter  remains  on  the  top  of  the  plant  and  pu- 
trifies  \  not  to  mention  the  water  that  lodges  in  its 
cavities.  1  his  may  be  partly  leen  in  turnip-fields, 
when  the  bulbs  are  nibbled  or  fcooped  by  fheep. 

Having  delivered  my  fentiments  thus  far  on  the 
revived  method  of  cultivating  lucerne  near  London , 
the  reader,  according  to  his  own  judgment,  may 
make  choice  of  harrowing  his  crops ,  /own  premifeu - 
cnjly ;  or  drilling ,  or  tranfplanting  them.  But,  as  I 
have  obferved  before,  far  from  drawing  hulbandry- 
conclufions  from  Italy  to  England ,  I  am,  in  part, 
convinced  that  we  cannot,  in  another  lenfe,  arcue 
quite  fafely  from  the  diftrift  of  ten  miles  round 
London  (ior  in  that  diftridl  Mr.  Rocque'e,  experiment 

i  •  is 
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is  made)  to  the  remote  counties  of  England:  Fir  It, 
becaufe  the  belt  cultivators  will  be  always  near  the 
metropolis  •,  and,  fecondly,  becaufe  manures  may  be 
procured  from  thence  on  eafy  terms,  and  in  great 
abundance.  So  that  there  may  be  almoft  as  much 
difference  between  the  meliorated  foil  round  the  ca¬ 
pital,  and  that  of  counties  remote  from  it,  as  be¬ 
tween  a  field  in  the  country  and  a  country-garden: 
Or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  between  the  nature  and 
foil  of  a  common  Italian  field  and  an  Englifh  field. 
Now,  as  my  prime  intention  was  to  promote  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  lucerne  in  every  part  of  this  kingdom  and 
Ireland ,  it  was  on  that  account  that  I  made  my  hrft 
experiments  on  very  middling  ground,  merely  through 
choice. 

I  fhall  add,  in  the  next  place,  that,  if  from  the 
univerfal  confent  of  all  good  hulbandmen,  for  1700 
years  paft,  it  has  been  thought  neceffary  to  allow 
about  forty  pounds  of  lucerne-feed,  at  a  medi¬ 
um,  to  every  acre  raifed  by  broad-caft  fowing,  are 
not  five  pounds  of  feed  too  fmall  a  quantity,  when 
the  lucerne  is  fown  with  barley*,  or  fourteen  pounds, 
when  it  is  fown  alone? 

I  will  not  pretend  to  fay,  but  that  all  hufband- 
men  may  have  been  in  an  error  about  the  quantity 
of  lucerne-feed  to  be  fown  on  an  acre  by  broad-caft 
fowing,  from  the  times  of  Columella  to  the  prelent 
hour.  Such  a  feries  of  miftakes,  in  matter  of  faft, 
is  pojjible,  but  not  very  probable.  —  If  five  pounds,  or 
even  fourteen  pounds,  are  fufficient  for  fowing  an 
acre  of  lucerne  (the  firft  with ,  and  the  fecomXwith- 
out  fpring  corn  intermixed,  in  the  common  manner 
of  promiscuous  fowing)  I  then  retraft  all  that  I  have 
advanced  upon  this  article *,  totum  hoc  tndifttim  volo. 
But  till  thefe  affertions  are  fully  verified  by  matter 
cf  fabl,  as  well  as  continuance  of  the  crop  (and  the  ra¬ 
ther,  as  England  requires,  on  many  accounts ,  more 
feed-lucerne  tha n  France  or  Italy )  I  fhall  prudentially 

make 
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make  it  my  choice  to  adhere  to  the  party  of  Virril 
Columella ,  Palladius ,  Gallo,  Hartlib ,  and  Du  Hamel 
who  bear  witnefs  to  their  own  experience,  and  that 
ot  their  co-temporanes,  for  feventeen  centuries 
without  apportion.  Through  diffidence  of  my  own 
itrength,  I  have  taken  poft  in  the  rear  of  the  en¬ 
gagement,  and  when  once  my  principal  chief- 
tarns  are  routed,  it  will  then  be  dme  enough  to 
ffinender  at  difcretion,  and  take  care  of  n/own 

But,  to  put  the  matter  foil  farther  out  of 
chfpute,  M  du  Hamel,  in  his  Elements  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  (which  work  may  be  looked  upon  fs  the 
ielult  ot  all  his  experiments)  requires  more  feed  fol¬ 
lowing  an  acre  broad-caft  way  than  even  the  an- 
tients  did  “  The  hufoandman  in  France ,”  lays 
he,  if  he  fows  lucerne  alone,  allots  a  pound  of 
ieed  to  every  perch.”  [The  perch  he  here  fpeaks 
of  is  twenty- two  feet  fquare,  and  an  hundred  of 
them,  make  an  acre.]  And  from  the  fame  pafTao-e 
I  conclude,  that  when  French  cultivators  low  this 
feed  with  fpnng-corn  (or  vetches,  as  was  once  their 
cuirom)  they  allow  near  one  half  of  the  quantity 
abovementioned.  It  is  true,  they  raife  the  feed 
themielves,  or  buy  it  at  about  three  pence  a  pound  ; 

whereas,  here,  we  are  obliged  to  pay  one  ffiillino-  a 
pound.  ° 

\v  hoevei  confiders  this  account  laid  down  by  the 
laicft,  as  well  as  one  of  the  molt  judicious  writers 
on  hufbandry,  will,  I  think,  be  inclined  (and  par- 
ticulai  ly  with  iefpedt  to  the  continuance  of  his  crops) 
to  prefer  transplanting  to  random  /owing.  For  if,  in 
tne  latter  cafe ,  the  feed-lucerne  will  coft  four  pounds 
per  acre,  and  in  the  former  only  eight  or  nine  {hil¬ 
lings  ;  (the  charges  of  labour ,  on  Sne  hand,  being 
balanced  againfl  the  charges  for  feed  on  the  other) 
it  appeals,  that  the  expences,  either  way,  will  be 
much  the  fame  \  and  lurely  no  good  cultivator  will 

refufe 
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refufe  to  give  his  affent  on  the  fide  of  accuracy, 
cleanlinefs,  and  allowance  of  free  fpacc  for  the  roots 
to  expand  in.  Nay,  I  think,  he  will  not  with- hold 
his  approbation,  if  only  HartliV s*  and  the  antients 
forty-live  pounds  of  feed  are  requifite  for  fowingan 
acre  broad-call  way,  and  not  eighty  or  ninety 
pounds,  which  quantity  comes  nearly  to  M.  du 
Hamel's  allowance  for  an  Englijh  ftatute-acre. 

Now,  as  I  plainly  forefee,  that  Englijh  cultiva¬ 
tors  will  hardly  ever  be  induced  to  allow  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  feed  which  the  French  author  recommends 
(notwithftanding  our  farmers,  in  general,  are  much 
richer  than  theirs)  I  will  make  it  my  endeavour  to 
qualify  matters  a  little,  and  defcend,  as  nearly  as 
my  experience  in  the  culture  of  lucerne  will  give 
me  leave,  in  order  to  accommodate  things  to  the 
parfimony  of  our  hulbandmen  in  this  refpedt. 

All  the  conceffion,  therefore,  I  fhall  make,  is  as 
follows  :  And  it  is  the  refult  of  my  own  experience 
and  obfervations,  fuch  as  they  have  been.  Who¬ 
ever  propofes  to  raife  lucerne,  with  profpedt  of  fuc- 
cefs,  by  promilcuous  broad-caft  fowing,  and  with¬ 
out  an  intermixture  of  fpring-corn  (and  here  I  am 
only  fpeaking  upon  the  footing  of  hufbandry  at  pre¬ 
sent)  muff  allow,  at  leaft,  one  pound  of  feed  to  eve¬ 
ry  four  perches,  ftatute-mealure  *,  which  will  amount 
to  the  proportion  of  forty  pounds  to  each  acre. 

And  here  I  no-ways  take  upon  me  to  make* emen¬ 
dations  on  M.  du  Hamel ,  whom  I  allow  to  be  my  fu- 
perior  in  every  article  of  hufbandry.  But,  as  I  feem 
to  foreknow,  in  part,  that  few,  if  any  Englijh  far¬ 
mers,  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  adopt  the  French 
practice,  I  have  therefore  ventured  to  diminifh  the 
quantity  to  as  low  a  degree  as  I  can  polfibly  go,  and 
preferve,  at  the  fame  time,  any  probability  of  fuc- 
cefs.  Nor  fhould  I  have  hazarded  one  half  of  a 
flhort  paragraph  upon  the  fubjedt,  if  it  had  not  been 

that 

*  See  Hartlih'i  account  in  the  Tejlimon,  p.  9. 
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that  fhe  price  of  each  pound  of  lucerne-feed,  in 
England,  is  three  or  four  tunes  more  than  it  is  in 

fr??ce:  And  this  makes  another  argument  in  be¬ 
half  of  transplanting  lucerne  in  cur  country. 

As  to  the  fufficiency  of  final]  quantities  of  feed 
for  an  acre  of  lucerne,  I  can  only  fay,  for  my  own 
part,  that,  in  the  year  1758,  I  gave  an  acre  of  land 
a  winter  s  fallow.  [I  am  here  fpeaking,  as  is  my 
intention  in  all  general  experiments,  of  land  at  a 
confiderable  dillance  from  the  metropolis,  and  of 
a  common-rate  quality.]  I  ploughed  and  har¬ 
rowed  the  ground  to  an  exquifite  finenefs :  Burnt 
the  couch-grafs  twice,  and,  in  April ,  fowed  fix 
pounds  of  the  fmalleft  ray-grafs,  five  pounds  of 
German  trefoil,  and  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  lucerne. 
1  gave  the  field  -a  flight  mowing  the  firfl;  year,  be¬ 
ing  afraid  to  graze  it.*  In  June ,  the  fecond  year, 
i  mowed  it  again,  and  raked  off,  as  before,  the 
produce  of  hay  very  carefully.  By  this  time  the 
weeds  began  to  make  a  formidable  appearance  : 
And,  as  I  obferved,  fuch  a  thinly  difperfed  crop  of 
lucerne,  with  no  protpect  of  increafe,  but  rather  di¬ 
minution,  I  ordered  the  plants  to  be  taken  up  with 
a  held-fpade,  and  placed  with  other  tranfplanted 
roots :  Sowing  ray-grafs  above  ground,  where  the 
earth  had  been  broken.  Nor  was  there  any  reafon 
to  ful pea  the  lucerne-feed,  as  a  nurfery  was  raifed 
from  it,  at  the  fame  time  the  field  was  fown. 

Two  years  before,  for  the  fake  of  encouraging  far¬ 
mers,  I  lowed  lucerne  with  a  crop  of  barley?  but  the 
event  no-ways  anfwered  my  expe&ations. 

Upon  the  whole,  whoever,  in  remote  counties, 
where  the  land  is  poor,  fows  lucerne  with  a  view  of 
harrowing  it,  muftchufe  the  decpcH  and  belt  ground 
he  has  ;  let  inch  ground  b ft  rather  flrong  than  light, 
and  a  little  inclinable  to  moiflure,  inftead  of  beim’ 
over-dry.  *  ° 

But 

*  See  Columella,  Lib.  ii.  c.  i8.  p.76.  Edit.  StepbA*. 
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But  if  people  have  a  mind  to  make  farther  at¬ 
tempts  towards  raifing  lucerne  by  broad-calt  low¬ 
ing,  without  the  danger  of  harrowing  the  grown 
plants,  or  the  trouble  of  tranfplanting,  horfe-hoe- 
ino-,  &c.  permit  me  to  run  the  rilque  of  offering  a 
new  method  of  hulbandry.  It  is  true,  I  never  made 
the  experiment  mylelf,  being  contented  to  procure 
lucerne  (as  Providence  feems  to  ordain)  with  fome 
care,  as  well  as  fome  labour. 

Inftead  of  lowing  lucerne  with  barley ,  fow  it  with 
panic -grafs :  *  But  be  careful  to  chufe  luch  ground 
as  is  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  laft-named  plant, 
and  not  unfavourable  to  lucerne :  For  example, 
clean,  found  land,  but  not  wet. 

Panic-grafs  feems  preferable  to  barley  in  many 
particulars.  It  will  be  mown  with  the  lucerne-crop  in 
July ,  f  and  will  rife  no  more,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  do 
harm.  The  herbage  it  produces  (elpecially  when 
the  fhoots  are  young)  is  very  agreeable  to  cattle. 
But  barley  ftays  too  long  in  the  ground  *,  fo  that  not 
only  annual,  but  many  perennial  weeds  have  time 
to  ripen  their  feeds  and  {lock  the  field.  The  fhade 
and  drip  of  it,  towards  autumn,  are  very  hurtful 
to  the  lucerne  underneath  :  And  from  the  time  the 
barley-feeds  are  forming,  till  the  time  of  their  ma¬ 
turity,  the  roots  fuck  a  double  proportion  of  nou  - 
rifhment  from  the  foil.  All  which  is  prevented  by 
mowing  the  panic-grafs  and  lucerne  in  fealon  ;  nor 
will  there  be  any  trampling  and  carting  at  harveit 
to  bruife  the  young  lucerne.  As  to  lofing  a  crop 
of  barley,  it  is  only  arguing  from  miftaken  cecono- 

my. 

# 

*  One  of  the  belt  forts  of  panic-grafs  feeds,  for  this  purpofr, 
may  be  procured  from  Breftia ,  in  Italy,  by  the  name  of  patiico. 
We  have  a  middling  f)rt  of  panic-grab  ii  England.  Our  an- 
ceflors  knew  it,  and  called  it  rye-graji  ( granun  jetalinum )  not 
ray- grafs. 

t  This  mowing  will  be  but  a  fir  all  one.  It  would  feem  more 
profitable  to  flay  till  the  end  of  Augujl ,  but,  by  that  time,  moll 
of  the  weeds  would  have,  dropped  their  feed. 
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my.  If  the  barley  flourifhes  greatly,  the  lucerne 
is  defrauded  and  half-ftarved ;  if  the  lucerne  be  pre¬ 
dominant  (which  is  rarely  the  cafe)  then  the  barlev 

all  things  considered  will  little  more  than  defray 
the  expence  of  ieed,  y 

1°  aCre  °*  *and>  a  Summer’s  fal- 
,  ’  and  ft'rred  rhj  gro«nd  by  a  fecond  plouahino- 
Lcfoi-e  Cbriftmas,  plough  it  again  in  fpring,  twee  a°t 

muahlvrf0Th  C  fnd  °iMarcb'  and  harrow  it  tho- 
!  ougnly  I  hen  low  twenty  pounds  of  lucerne-feed 

m -af  m01?fCalm  <lay’,  fixr  or  ei§ht  Pounds  ofpanic- 

ve/'vufr  M Ur PuUndS  °f  rCd’  perennia1’  German  do- 
v  cr,  vulgarly  caded  marle-grals.  As  the  field  ouo-ht 

o  be  pulverized  to  a  great  degree  of  finenefs,  and 

UCeT'ifee?  are  buncd  0r  tramPled  roo  deep 
T , ,  ihc  la’  i  .horfe-harrowing,  it  will  be  better 
o  order  the  field  to  be  hand-raked,  and  the  rather, 
as  the  plat  of  ground  is  but  fmall.  Mow  the  cron 
in  July  and  towards  the  end  of  Jugujl,  if  fome 
drong  foul  weeds  appear  here  and  there,  let  them 
e  taken  up  carefully  with  a  fharp  field-fpade  made 
on  purpole.  Much  may  be  done  by  one  man  in  a 
ingle  day.  Let  him  carry  a  few  ounces  of  mark¬ 
s' afs  feed  in  his  pocket,  and,  when  he  has  removed 
me  weeds,  and  returned  the  broken  earth,  let  him 
drop  a  few  feeds  on  the  naked  place,  and  juft  flat¬ 
ten  the  iurface  with  a  flight  motion  of  his  foot,  or 
the  back-part  of  the  bit  of  his  fpade. 

Lucerne,  thus  managed,  may  laft  four  years. 

1  might  eafily  take  the  credit  of  this  difeovery  to 
myfelf  (as  the  writings  of  the  author,  who  fuagdted 
the  hint  to  me,  are  extremely  fcarce)  but  I  think 
it  more  ingenuous  and  praife-worthy  toacknowledo-e 
that  I  owe  the  idea  to  that  excellent  practical  huf- 
bandman,  Agofti no  Gallo .  * 

.  According  to  the  beft  of  my  judgment,  one  very 
impoitant  conclufion  may  be  drawn  from  what  is 

here 

Le  / inti  Giornatt  dell' dgricoltura,  40,  1569,  p.  48. 
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here  laid  down  *,  namely,  that  whoever  attempts  to 
raife  lucerne ,  with  any  crop  of  anothe?  fpccics,  by  by  oad- 
caft  fowing ,  tnujl  cultivate  fome  vegetable  with  it,  which 
will  bear  mowing  by  the  middle  of  July,  and  before  the 

weeds  have  dropped  their  feed . 

This  (or  fomething  upon  this  principle)  is  the  on¬ 
ly  probable  fcheme  I  can  recommend,  on  my  own 
part,  to  common  farmers  for  raifing  lucerne.  The 
expence  is  fmall,  and  the  labour  fhort  and  eafy.  As 
to  the  fuccefs,  videbunt  pcjleri. 

Laftly,  by  way  of  concluding  this  feftion,  and  with 
regard  to  the  revived  method  of  harrowing  lucerne, 
great  thanks  are  undoubtedly  due  to  Mr.  Rocque, 
who  is  attempting,  with  equal  ingenuity  and  dili¬ 
gence,  to  accommodate  the  culture  of  lucerne  to 
the  tafte  (and  I  hope  profit)  of  the  common  huf- 
bandman.  This  has  been  my  principal  point  of 
view  in  cultivating  lucerne ;  but  to  my  mortifica¬ 
tion  be  it  laid  (except  there  be  any  chance  from  the 
hint  luggefted  by  Agoftino  Gallo )  I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  reduce  the  management  of  this  plant 
to  any  very  cheap,  eafy,  and  compendious  method. 


SECT.  XVII. 


Of  Lucerne-Hay,  with  Rules  for  making  it,  and  pre- 
ferving  it.  A  Carniolian  Hay-flack ,  or  Hay-Barn 
for  receiving  it: 

,  HE  hay  of  this  plant  is  the  moft  excellent  of 


any  fort  yet  known,  and  ul'ually  fells  in 


France ,  Switzerland ,  Spain ,  and  Italy ,  at  a  much 
higher  price  than  the  belt  upland  hay.  Nor  does 
the  richnefsof  fuch  delicious  food  (if  taken  with  mo¬ 
deration)  occafion  any  diforders  in  cattle  ;  yet,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  too  precious  and  valuable  to  be 
given  conftantly,  or  without  mixture,  even  to  fa- 
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vourite  hojrfes.  It  might  perhaps  make  them  over- 
delicate  in  their  choice  of  food,  when  they  went 
from  home,  and  hay  of  an  inferior  quality  was  of¬ 
fered  to  them. 

It  feems,  therefore,  moft  advifable  to  preferve 
a  quantity  of  this  hay  for  the  refrefhment  and  bet¬ 
ter  iupport  oiftck  cattle  •,  and  another  part,  fet  afide 
lor  more  general  ufes,  may  be  tut  into  fliort  joints 

with  a  draw-cutting  engine,  and  mixed  with  com- 
m on  hay. 

Cattle  (perhaps  no  contemptible  judges  in  their 
own  fenle  of  tading,  and  guided  by  the  afiiftance  of 
that  fagacity  with  which  Providence  .has  endued 
them)  always  prefer  lucerne-hay  to  any  other,  if 
you  lay  different  heaps  before  them  :  And  of  this  I 
ihall  partly  affign  the  reafon  in  another  place.  *  In 
pi  oof  of  which  ailertion  I  will  here  add  a  ilrort  ex¬ 
ample  grounded  upon  my  own  experience :  A 
weaning  calf,  about  five  weeks  old,  refilled  to  drink 
her  milk,  nor  could  any  art  prevail  on  her  to  take 
It.  Having  confined  her  in  a  little  Hall,  the  lirft 
tnal  was  made  with  Imall  line  ray-grafs  hay  and 
hop-trefoil,  which  had  been  cut  young,  and  cu¬ 
red  without  receiving  a  drop  of  rain.  This  the  fa- 
gacious  little  creature  refilled.  Then  fmall  hand¬ 
fuls  of  lucerne-hay  were  fattened  to  firings,  and 
hung  up  within  her  reach  :  Which,  when  left  alone, 
flic  began  to  talle,  and,  continuing  to  eat  thereof 
every  day,  never  afterwards  touched  any  more  milk, 
but  took  to  grafs  very  kindly. 

Having  mentioned  the  good  ceconomy  of  not 
giving  lucerne-hay  profufely  to  cattle,  it  may  be 
remarked  occalionally,  that  it  is  partly  a  cuftom,  in 
Hvjit-trhmd’  and  France,  to  give  hol  ies  in  winter 
regular  feeds  of  lucerne-hay  cut  linall,  in  order  to 
fupply  the  place  of  oats :  And  it  is  computed  by 
Ivlonlicur  He  Chauteauvkux  in  particular  (who  firft 

fub- 


*  5c  f  the  4th  paragraph  fu (receding  this. 
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fubftituted  this  fuccedaneum  inftead  of  corn)  that 
two  pounds  of  chopped  lucerne-hay  are  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  a  quartern,  or  two  quarts  of  oats.  Indeed, 
we  allow  that  two  pounds  of  lucerne-hay,  dried* 
weighed  eight  pounds,  when  the  herbage  was  green. 
— Yet  ftill,  if  two  pounds  of  lucerne-hay  are  equal 
in  nourifhment  to  a  couple  of  quarts  of  oats,  how 
are  we  to  reconcile  the  pradtice  of  the  old  Romans 
to  this  calculation,  who  allowed  2olb.  of  the  fame 
hay,  or  what  was  tantamount  to  twenty  quarts  of 
oats,  to  a  large  working  ox  every  night  ?  *  Either 
the  allowance  was  a  very  generous  one,  and  a  very 
expenfive  one  for  farmers;  or  2olb.  of  lucerne-hay 
were  not  fo  full  of  virtue  and  nutriment  as  twenty 
quarts  of  oats. 

I  have  thrice  made  lucerne  into  hay,  in  parts  of 
England  very  remote  one  from  another ;  and  each 
time  with  fuccefs  ;  but  my  good  fortune,  as  to 
weather,  was  accidental.  For  this  reafon  I  do  not 
chufe  to  eftablifh  any  general  pradtice  in  hufbandry 
upon  cafual  fuccefs  ;  for  our  climate  is  neither  hot 
nor  dry  enough  to  expedt  much  uniform  good  luck 
from  this  fort  of  hay-making ;  but,  by  calling  in 
the  affiftances  of  art  and  prudence,  we  hope  to 
counterbalance  the  inconveniencies  of  our  climate, 
and  fhew  that  every  induftrious  cultivator  may  ei¬ 
ther  make  lucerne-hay  pure  and  unmixed  in  fine 
fummers,  or  mixed  by  art  in  more  difficult  feafons 
for  hay-making,  and  yet  anfwering  the  purpofes  ot 
excellent  fodder  to  our  belt  cattle. 

Thofe  who  intend  to  cut  one  of  their  lucerne- 
crops  for  hay  each  year,-}-  may,  if  they  pleafe,  make 
a  plantation  with  a  principal  eye  to  this  purpofe : 
In  which  cafe  they  muff  fet  the  roots  in  double 
rows  of  three  feet  four  inches  diftance,  and  an  in- 

A  a  terval 

*  VartIo  de  Re  Rug.  p.  23. 

+  To  cut  oftener  than  once  a  year,  upon  the  fame  ground^ 
would  impoverini  the  foil,  and  weaken  the  roots  too  much. 
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terval  of  fix  feet  between  every  two  rows ;  in  which 
large  interval  the  hay  is  to  be  made  :  Which  prac¬ 
tice  will  not  diminifti  the  crop  one  fourth  part  fo¬ 
rmic  h  as  may  be  imagined.  Others  again,  who 
may  not  chule  to  take  fo  much  precaution,  may 
convey  the  herbage,  when  cut,  into  lome  adjoin¬ 
ing  field  that  is  bitten  down  pretty  bare,  *  and  there 
perform  the  work  in  the  belt  manner  they  can.— In 
Ihort,  one  of  thefe  two  methods  muft  be  followed  ; 
for,  if  you  attempt  to  make  hay  in  a  common  lu¬ 
cerne-plantation,  the  roots  will  fend  up  frefh  {hoots- 
in  about  forty-eight  hours  after  cutting,  and  heavy 
juicy  damp  heaps  lying  thereon  will  blanch  the  new 
buds  and  (talks,  and  kill  them  foon. 

Yet  two  great  difficulties  are  ftill  to  be  flruggled 
with,  namely,  the  making  lucerne  into  hay ,  and pre- 
ferving  it  when  made .  Many  a  good  cultivator  has 
been  much  diftreffed  with  the  facere  and  fervare  -fo 
under  this  article.  Nay,  thefe  difficulties  increafe 
upon  the  hufbandman  in  a  climate  like  England , 
where  folar  heat  is  wanted,  at  leaft  for  this  purpofe^ 
not  to  mention  the  variable  nature  of  the  weather, 
and  the  abundance  of  rain  which  falls.  I  am  there¬ 
fore  for  attempting  to  make  only  a  tun  or  two  of 
this  hay  every  fummer,  either  to  mix  with  common 
hay,  or  give  it  in  fmall  quantities  to  favourite 
horfes  (when  they  droop  in  their  feeding)  or  fick 
fheep  and  cows ;  efpecially  the  latter,  before  and 
after  their  time  of  calving: — And  tho5  v/e  can  never 
produce  fuch  flocks  of  lucerne-hay  as  may  be  feen 
in  drier  and  warmer  countries,  like  Italy  and  the 
fouthern  parts  of  France ,  yet  there  is  no  juft  caufe 

for 

\ 

*  T  once  made  lucernc-hay  with  great  expedition,  on  a  fnn- 
fhiny  gravel-walk  ;  but  the  grit  and  fand  mixed  with  it,  and 
the  rather,  as  there  is  a  kind  of  gum  in  the  juicy  parts  oflu- 
ccrne,  which  renders  it  apt  to  adhere  to  whatever  it  touches,, 
good  or  bad. 

f  Ho  rat.  Epifi*  3 
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for  repining,  when  we  refledt  that  every  tun  of  lu¬ 
cerne-hay  weighed  four  tuns  in  green  herbage;  and 
fomething  like  fuch  a  decreafe  may  be  difcovered  in 

drying  fainfoin  and  clover. - -However,  except 

I  greatly  deceive  myfelf,  the  remarks  and  directions 
I  am  going  to  lay  down,  will  alleviate  the  difficulty 
abovementioned,  and  perhaps  in  fome  fortunate 
fummers  totally  remove  them.  But  however,  if  the 
ficknefs  and  pining  away  of  cattle  could  be  put  out 
of  the  quefdon,  it  might  be  full  as  good  oeconomy 
to  conlume  the  lucerne  green^  as  to  dry  and  keep  it. 

•  As  lucerne  is  not  only  extremely  juicy,  but  that 
juice  is  of  a  vifcous  nature,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
(at  leaf):  in  England )  to  dry  it  for  hay  :  So  that  the 
mod  fkilful  cultivator,  when  lie  attempts  this  work, 
muft  facrifice  in  fome  degree  to  Fortune,  or  the  Bo¬ 
nus  Eventus  of  the  antient  Roman  hufbandman.  * 

At  the  time  of  drying,  this  vifeidity  rather  hard¬ 
ens ,  than  evaporates  :  Like  gum-arabic  water,  or 
fugar  boiled  up  for  candying;— and  therefore  a  deli¬ 
cious  flavour  remains  for  cattle,  after  the  herbage  is 
dried. 

If  heavy  rains  of  long  continuance  fet  in,  immedi¬ 
ately  after*  the  lucerne  is  cut,  the  leaves  in  a  few 
days  will  turn  white,  which  is  no  very  promifing 
profpedt;  and,  if  flrong  gleamy  funfhine  iucceeds, 
the  fwarths  muft  be  turned  very  gently,  or  elfe  the 
leaves  will  fall  from  the  ftalks.  Something  of  this 
kind  will  alarm  the  hufbandman  in  the  molt  favour¬ 
able  feafons  ;  and  the  lame  may  be  oblerved  to  a 
lefter  degree  in  making  clover  and  fainfoin  hay. 
Therefore,  when  the  lucerne  herbage  is  almoit  half- 
dried  and  put  into  grafs-cocks,  it  will  be  proper  not 
to  turn  thofe  cocks  with  a  prong,  carelefsly  and  hafti- 
ly,  as  in  common  hay-making ;  but  order  a  couple 
of  hay-  makers  to  Aide  two  thm  ft  rips  of  a  deal- 

A  a  2  board 


*  Bcnus  cvcrvtus  ru.tkoram  eli  d  "jo 
lib.  i.  c.  1. 
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board  under  the  cock,  and  turn  it  over  bottom  up¬ 
wards  with  one  gentle  motion ;  and  for  the  fame 
reafon,  when  thele  grafs-cocks  are  to  be  removed  in 
order  to  form  wind-cocks,  it  may  be  rnott  advifea- 
ble  to  carry  them  on  a  hand-barrow. 

When  lucerne  receives  its  lad  drying  in  the  field, 
being  packed  up  in  large  wind-cocks,  1  have  found 
it  no-ways  improper  to  place  an  empty  ofier-hamp- 
cr  (with  the  lid  or  cover  fattened)  in  the  middle  of 
the  cock  in  one  fenle,  but  nearer  the  bottom  than 
tne  top  in  another  fenle.  Such  a  contrivance  will 
in  fome  meafure  anfwer  the  ends  of  a  ventilator : 
and,  when  this  hay  is  carried  to  the  hay-barn  here- 
aiter  deferibed,  place  in  the  compartiments  a  layer 
of  clean,  dry,  fweet,  wheaten  ftraw,  and  another  layer 
of  lucerne  alternately,  till  the  whole  is  filled.  This 
will  not  only  prevent  the  lucerne  from  heating,  but 
augment  the  quantity  of  forage  :  Befides,  the  ftraw 
will  imbibe  a  fragrancy  and  moifture  from  the  lu¬ 
cerne,  and  cattle  will  eat  them  mixed  together  with 
great  pleattire  :  *  And,  if  an  horfe  or  cow  be  very 
lick,  it  will  be  cafy  to  pick  out  any  proper  quanti¬ 
ty  of  pure  unmixed  lucerne-hay  for  them. 

It  may  be  obferved  farther  under  this  important 
article ,  that,  by  intermixing  alternately  layers  of 
ftraw  and  layers  of  lucerne,  there  will  be  no  need 
of  giving  lucerne  fo  much  drying  in  the  field,  as 
might  be  requifite  otherwife,  and  which  can  be  fel- 
dom  brought  about  effectually  in  our  climate,  ex¬ 
cept  in  fome  particular  iummers. 

Yet  frill  it  mutt  be  remembered*  that  even  when 
this  mixt  lucerne-hay  comes  to  be  flacked,  it  may 
be  prudent  not  to  make  it  into  a  rick  according  to 
the  common  cuttom,  but  protect  it  in  a  manner  as 
fhall  be  hereafter  deferibed. 

A  greater 


*  BclUnpham 
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oy  V,  E if ;  in  hi s  account  ccmmunica  ed  to  the 
author,  hai  comprehended  the  ule  of  this  expedient  extremely 
well. 
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A  greater  difficulty  yet  remains,  which  is  to  pre- 
ferve  the  pure  lucerne-hay,  that  is  unmixed  with 
wheaten  draw.  It  is  ealy  to  imagine,  at  dr  ft  fight, 
that  this  hay  is  too  delicate  to  bear  being  expofed  to 
rains  and  winds  in  the  open  air  ;  befides,  the  leaves 
of  it  are  too  brittle  to  bear  flowing  fo  clofe  in  the 
flack,  as  common  hay  is  ufually  flowed  j  and  con- 
fequently  it  will  be  found  troublefome,  if  not  im¬ 
practicable,  to  make  any  thatch  lie  clofe  upon  it. 
Hence  it  appears  neceiTary  that  lucerne-hay  muft 
be  heufed  in  fome  ffiape  or  other  :  And  then  it 
may  keep  good  for  fome  confiderable  time.*  But 
the  misfortune  is,  that  few  people  have  room  to 
fpare,  or  lweet,  wholefome,  proper  places  for  llich 
purpofes  :  As  lucerne-hay  ought  not  to  be  flowed 
in  our  common  barns,  where  damp  floors  and  ear¬ 
then  walls  might  taint  it,  and  abundance  of  duft, 
cobwebs,  and  filth  of  all  kinds  fall  from  the  thatch. 
On  the  contrary,  it  ffiould  touch  nothing  but  clean 
boards,  and  receive  the  influences  of  the  air  with  as 
little  rain  as  poffible. 

This  being  premifed,  perhaps,  the  following 
fcheme  of  erecting  a  receptacle  for  lucerne-hay 
may  prove,  upon  the  whole,  no  bad  expedient*,  and 
I  the  rather  mention  it,  as  llich  a  cheap,  flight, 
commodious  ftructure  is  no  where  made  ufe  of,  but 
in  one  folitary  unfrequented  part  of  Europe. 

What  I  mean  is  a  little  extemporary  kind  of  edi¬ 
fice  made  ufe  of  by  Carniolian  hufbandmen,  being 
invented  by  them  for  better  fecuring  corn  and  air¬ 
ing  it,  or  preferving  the  hay  of  curious  tender 
grades.  There  is  fomething  in  the  idea  which 
feems  to  deferve  a  tranfient  notice  at  leaft,  as  may 
appear  by  examining  the  following  drawings  made 
in  Carniola ,  in  the  year  1749. 
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*  Lucerne-hay,  if  rightly  hou'ed,  will  keep  extremely  well 
fer  three  yea rs.  Culture  des  Ten  a.  Tom  v.  p  529. 


The  Front  and  BackProfpeCt  of  a  Carniolian 
Hay-flack,  or  Corn  flack . 


< 


The  frame  of  wood-work  is  weather-boarded  at 
top  (the  boards  over-lapping)  and  the  eaves  pro¬ 
ject,  but  not  much.  This  little  ftrudture  is  twen¬ 
ty-one  feet  high  from  the  undermoft  floor,  a.  a.  to 
the  hanging  over  of  the  roof,  b.  b.  the  length  of 
the  fore  and  backfront  (if  fuen  an  expreffion  may 
be  made  ufe  of)  is  thirty-two  feet,  and  the  meafure 
of  each  compartiment,  c.  c.  (there  being  twenty- 
four  in  all)  is  eight  feet  in  breadth,  and  feven  high*, 
which,  by  the  way,  our  wood-cutter  has  not  repres 
fented  fo  exactly  as  it  might  have  been  done.  The 
projecting  ledges  of  the  two  middle  rows,  marked 
d.  d.  are  fixed  on  or  taken  off  occafionally.  The 
pofts,  or  fupporting  pillars,  e.  e.  (which  ferve  alfq 
for  daddies)  are  three  feet  high,  before  you  come  to 
the  flack.  Every  thing  is  the  fame  in  the  fore  and 
back  front. 


The 
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•  This  print  rcprefents  the  Tides  of  the  fame  hay- 
flack,  weather-boarded,  and  each  board  lapping 
over  as  in  the  roof.  Thefe  Tides  are  of  the  lame 
height  with  the  front,  and  Tixteen  feet  wide,  with 
one  upright  boarded  partition  in  the  middle,  at 
the  letter  f.  which  runs  from  end  to  end,  divid¬ 
ing  the  cells  into  twelve  and  twelve,  of  the  fame 

m  o 

dimenfions  in  every  refpecl.  . 

Nor  may  it  be  amifs  to  apprize  every  perfon  who 
eredts  a  little  ftrudture  of  this  kind,  that  great  care 
mu  ft  be  taken  in  forming  a  ftrong  fence  or  pali- 
fado  round  it,  which  may  be  of  an  oval  figure,  as 
heft  agreeing  with  the  ground-plot  of  the  hay-ftack, 
which  is  an  oblong  fquare.  In  the  front-part  of 
this  fence  mult  be  a  five-barred  gate  for  carts  to 
enter.  Such  an  hay-ftack  may  be  placed  in  any 
little  meadow  near  the  ftables. 

It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  in  the  fecond  place,  that, 
though  M.  du  Hamel  affures  us  that  lucerne- 
hay,  rightly  made  and  houfed,  will  continue  good 
fpr  three  years,  yet  I  am  not  furc  that  this  may  be 

A  a  4  a  fie  1  ted 

*  See  the  note  to  pnge  159. 
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afierted  confidently  with  regard  to  lucerne-hay  cur¬ 
ed  and_  houied  in  England.  Nor  is  there  much 
need  of  keeping  the  aforefaid  hay  after  the  fprino-. 

cutting  of  green  fodder  begins,  exceot  in  final! 
quantities  for  fick  cattle. 

I  thought  proper  to  make  this  fhort  remark,  by 
way  of  precaution :  Leaving  people  at  the  fame 
time  to  uic  their  own  diferetion,  gratify  their  own 
fancies,  and  conlult  their  own  convenience. 

When  the  Carniolian  hufbandman  wants  hay  or 
corn,  lie  empties  the  lowermcft  cells  of  the  flack 
nrfi;  and  by  fo  doing  ail  inconveniencies  from 
ram  are  avoided.  If  the  faicl  flack  confifts  half,  or 
mtirely  of  corn,  he  fets  traps  in  the  emptied  cells 
to  catch  rats,  mice,  e? c.  but,  before  that  time,  if 
he  luf  peels  that  thefe  vermin  have  begun  to  com- 
nnt  their  depredations,  he  thrufts  a  fmall  truncheon 
or  young  willow  into  each  compartiment  ordivifion 

whfre  the  corn  ^  flowed,  and,  if  the  rind  be  grown 
ana  pilled,  betakes  the  corn  out  in  a  fine  day,  and 
then  replaces  it,  after  having  deftroyed  the  vermin. 

Lktle  can  be  objedled  to  this  hay -flack  but  the 
expence  of  ereding  it ;  and  that  objection  will  in  a 
great^  mtaiure  vanifh,  if  people  can  cut  coarfe  tim¬ 
ber  from  their  own  eflate  ;  for  the  workmanfhip 
win  be  rough  and  ordinary,  and  the  whole  frame¬ 
work  after  ftanding  twenty  years  (which  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  do,  if  the  outfide  and  more  expofed  parts 
thereof  are  painted)  will  afford  found  materials  fuf- 
fi'cient  to  ered  an  extemporary  fhed  in  the  fields 
for  grazing  cattle  At  the  fame  time  thofe  who  are 
(jcfiiOus  to  face  timber,  may  make  a  vacancy  of 
five  inches  breadth  between  each  plank  or  board, 
cither  in  the  floors  or  upright  partitions;  nor  will 
corn  or  hay  fqueeze  through  fuch  a  narrow  fpace. 

f  (aid  flack  01  rick  will  contain  about  fix  tuns 
of  hay,  of  which,  when  you  carry  it  into  the  flabfe, 
time  always  one  compartiment  or  divifion  at  a  time. 

Suc(* 
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Such  perfons  as  have  net  lucerne-hay  enough,  may 
fill  one  fide  with  wheat,  making  the  bottom  of  the 
fheaves  front  the  weather. 

SECT.  XVIII. 

% 

A  . DigreJJlon ,  wherein  it  is  fhewn ,  that  many  good 
practices  in  Agriculture  ?nay  be  borrowed  from 
Nations  whom  we  look  upon  as  quite  ignorant  hi 
Matters  of  Hufbandry. - Exemplified  in  Har¬ 

rowing,  Covering  Seeds ,  Breaking  and  Dividing  the 
Earth ,  &c. 


THE  reader  may  fmile  to  fee  any  thing  that 
is  borrowed  from  Carniclians  *,  Croatians , 
Cdc.  recommended  to  the  imitation  of  the  more  in¬ 
telligent  Englijh ;  but  there  is  hardly  a  country, 
how  unfkilful  foever  the  inhabitants  may  be,  but 
fomething  may  be  gained,  by  attentively  obferving 
their  methods  of  working.  Thus  the  mines  of 
Mifnia ,  Hungary ,  and  Idria ,  are,  in  many  inftances, 
carried  on  more  dextroufly  and  expeditioufiy  than 
in  kingdoms  famous  for  mathematics  and  mecha¬ 
nics-,  and,  perhaps,  as  many  efficacious  medicines 
have  been  learnt  from  the  unenlightened  Indians ,  as 
from  E'heophrajlus  and  Mefra . 

It  were  to  be  wifhed  therefore,  that  nations,  which 
value  themfelves  upon  their  fkill  in  agriculture, 
would  not  defpifefomepraftices  of  hufbandry  in  coun¬ 
tries  lefs  famous  in  that  refpeft  than  their  own.  For 
there  are  marks  of  genius  and  lagacity  in  people, 
not  renowned  for  their  good  management  in  culti¬ 
vating  the  earth.  Modcfty  and  docility  will  never 
mifbecome  the  moil  knowing  practitioners.  —  And 

thus 

*  I  remember  to  have  feen  another  inftance  of  ingenuity  in  the 
inhabitants  of  Carniola:  1  hey  conftrudt  a  corn-mill  upon  rafts, 
or  two  large  flat-bottomed  boats,  to  which  mill  is  added  a  (mail 
weather-boarded  dwelling-houfe :  And  thus  the  miller  afeends 
qr  defeends  the  river,  working,  as  he  plcafes,  fometimes  near 
one  town  (fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  llrcam)  and  fometimet 
near  another  town. 
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thus  the  circumltance,  which  chiefly  railed  the  Rod 
mans  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  world,  was  their  lay¬ 
ing  alide  their  own  cuftoms,  as  loon  as  they  met 
with  better  among  the  people  they  conquered. 

I  hus,  m  a  word,  no  lmall  matters  may  be  fa¬ 
thered  in  hufbandry  from  nations  feemingly  burfed 
tn  ignorance :  And  as  continually  dividing  the 
earth,  keeping  it  free  from  weeds,  and  a  dextrous 
method  of  covering  curious  feeds  when  fown,  con- 
ftitute  the  principal  part  of  this  little  fyltem  of  huf¬ 
bandry  ;  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  make  a  digreffion  on 
tlie  fubjcft,  which  I  hope  will  not  prove  unplealing 
or  unufeful :  Bearing  ftill  in  my  memory  the  re^ 
niariv  of  Coumislla^  namely,  *  that  every  country,  m 
tin.,,  as  well  as  other  particulars,  may  impart  forne 
lights  to  the  mod  ingenious  hufbandman:  And,  for 
this  rcafon,  I  fhall  juft  Iketch  out  the  figure  of  a 

Swedijb  harrow,  made  ufe  of  even  on  the  borders  of 
Lapland.  • 

A  Swedish  Harrow, 

(The  under-part  turned  uppermoft.)  To  be  drawn 
by  two  or  four  horles,  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
fiiia.nce  and  ftilfnefs  of  the  foil. 

I 

From 


*  rhere  is  no  country  where  there  are  fiich  ill  hufbandaien, 
but,  in  fomc  particular  or  other,  they  excel.  Hartlib’jZ^- 

gacy,  p. 


i 
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From  the  bare  afpedt  of  this  hanow  and  the 
configuration  of  its  teeth,  or  tines,  we  may  eafily 
judge  how  it  ftirs  and  cleanles  the  giound .  <  But  V* 
this  operation  care  muft  always  be  taken  to  diaw  it 
ftraight  along  the  field  firft,  and  then  crols-wife  \ 
which  may  be  repeated  as  occafion  fhall  require  ^ 

The  teeth  of  the  Swedijb  harrow  in  the  rows,  a.  a. 


The  teeth  in  the  rows,  h.  b. 


The  teeth  or  tines  of  this  harrow  are  larger, 
ftronger,  and  take  deeper  effedt  than  thole  of  the 
JLnglijh  harrow,  and  ftand  as  here  defcribed  in  the 
rows  marked  a .  a .  being  eight  in  number,  and 

only  feven  in  the  rows  b.  b.  . 

This  inftrument  is  drawn  ftraight  forwards  in  a  na¬ 
tural  manner,  the  horfes  being  fixed  to  a  couple  of 
hooks,  represented  in  figure  the  firft,  which  are  the 
two  central  points  unto  which  the  traces  ought  to 
be  fattened.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  Swedifh  liar-, 
row  lies  fiat,  and  cuts  more  evenly  than  the  Englijh 
one,  as  the  equality  of  prefiure  is  better  preferved, 
and  the  teeth  fucceed  each  other  in  alternate  lines. 

Again,  the  different  effedts  which  arife  from  the 
manner,  whereby  the  teeth  of  the  Swedijh  harrow 

perform 

Nulla  regio  non  all  quid  rffcrt  quod  ud  lucubrationem  confici  poJJJt. 
Columella,  Lib.  xi.  p.  38^. 
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perform  their  work,  may  be  fully  comprehended 
by  confidering  the  flight  fketch  which  follows  :  * 


You  here  fee,  by.the  dotted  points,  that  firamht 
teeth  or  tines  *  pulverize  a  cone  of  earth,  and  curved 
teeth  pulverize  an  oblong  fquare.— And  thus  curved 
tines  turn,  difturb,  and  break  to  pieces  one  third 
more  ground  than firaight  ones ;  and  {till  with  greater 
fuccefs,  if  they  fucceed  each  other  in  alternate  lines, 
as  the  Swedijh  tines  do.  They  will  alio,  like  tooth¬ 
drawing  irons,  lay  flronger  hold  on  the  roots  of 
weeds,  and  better  cover  the  grain  that  is  fown : 
Which  our  farmers  allowed,  upon  examining  the 
drawing  above-given :  “  Our  harrow,”  Paid  °hey, 
moves  the  feed,  but  this  covers  it;  a  circum- 
ilance  in  hufbandry  we  always  wanted,  and  lament¬ 
ed  fuch  a  want.” 

Y  ith  them  tne  experienced  du  Hamel  agrees  ex¬ 
actly  in  his  laft  work.  “  The  great  ufe  of  harrows,” 
obferves  he,  “  befides  tearing  up  weeds,  and  break¬ 
ing  the  clods,  is  to  cover  the  feeds  well.”+ 

Having  thus  fully  confidered  the  Swedi/fj  harrow, 

I  cannot  lielp  thinking  on  the  occafion,  that,  remote 
as  Sweden  may  lie  from  Italy,  the  idea  of  the  Swe- 
dijb.  harrow  was  firft  taken  from  the  Italians ,  who 
revived  hufbandry  about  200  years  ago,  and  up¬ 
wards  :  For  which  I  can  affign  no  other  reafon,  but 
that  the  a  final  perufal  of  Virgil’ s  Georgies  in  fome, 
and  the  traditional  memory  of  them  in  others,  made 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country  (Italy)  extremely 

ambitious 

*  The  cutter,  in  this  reprefentation,  fl.ould  have  made  the 
tine  on  the  left  hand  intirely  ftraight. 

+  1  route  de  la  Culture  ds  Tares.  Tom.  I.  p.  375,  Tom, 

VI.  P.  376.  ^  *'  ' 
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ambitious  to  take  the  lead  in  maueis  of  hufbandry ; 
bin  that  ambition,  alas,  is  forcibly  extingu.fhed, 
and  now  no  more  !  The  prefent  laws  and  praftice 
of  the  country  feem  to  be  calculated  againft  agri¬ 
culture  •,  which  (as  Augujlus  faid  of  Iiaterius)  fuffla- 
minanda  eft. 

I  will  now,  in  proof  of  what  has  been  before  re¬ 
marked,  lay  before  the  reader  the  copy  of  an  Italian 
drawing,  made  in  the  year  1569^  when  the  hariow, 
here  beneath  exhibited,  was  looked  upon  to  be  the 
beft  that  was  then  extant :  Nor  has  it  been  improved 
fince  by  us ;  Nay,  we  have  rather  departed  from  it. 
Never thelefs,  at  the  fame  time,  I  rnuft  obferve* 
that  the  teeth  of  the  Swedi/h  harrow  are  gently  cur¬ 
ved  (which  I  look  upon  as  an  improvement)  and 
thofe  of  the  Roman  one  are  ftraight. 


Er  pice 
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Erpice  in  Opera : 

O  R 

An  Italian  Plarrow  at  Work. 


.  pom  fs  rflis,ht.  exemplified  only  by  a  fe, 
inftances  feledted  from  many,  it  may  fairly  be  con 
eluded,  that .the man ueferves  l'ome public eneduraoe 
ment  who  fhall  find  out  a  better  expedient  forfe 
curdy  covering  keels,  than  the  common  method  o: 

har- 
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harrowing  -can  afford  us  at  prefent ;  and  that  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  attacks  of  living  creatures,  but 
the  inclemency  and  other  injuries  of  weather. 

Neverthelefs,  our  common  harrow  has  its  ufe  in 
two  inftances,  namely,  in  cleaving  couch-grafs  and 
ftubble  from  the  new-ploughed  earth  *,  for  by  jump¬ 
ing  and  tottering  along  it  frees  itfelf  from  the  in¬ 
cumbrance  of  trumpery,  which  would  otherwife 
choak  the  teeth,  and  render  the  draught  more  dif¬ 
ficult.  The  weeds  and  ftubble  being  burnt,  then 
the  Swedijh  harrow  may  give  the  finifhing. 

The  Englijh  hufbandman  perceives,  in  part,  fome 
inconvenience  in  the  common  conftrudtion  of  har¬ 
rows,  and  therefore  (that  each  row  of  tines  may  not 
follow  the  firft  leading  tines)  drags  the  machine 
tranfverfiy,  by  fixing  the  drawing-part  at  one  of  the 
corners  of  a  fort  of  fquare,  which  is  unnatural,  as  it 
difpofes  the  frame- work  to  waver  and  jump  by  ftarts 
from  the  ground:  Nor  does  he,  by  making  ufe  of 
this  expedient,  diverfify  the  lines  of  the  teeth  lb 
much  as  may  be  imagined.  So  that,  upon  the  whole, 
it  is  a  modern  attempt  to  reftify  one  error  by  com¬ 
mitting  a  fecond  :  For  I  have  the  draft  of  an  harrow 
by  me,  ufedin  the  year  1669,  copied  from  afketch 
made  by  William  Shcrwyn ,  a  difciple  of  Hollar , 
where  the  inftrument  moves  ftraight  forwards,  and 
the  traces  are  fixed  at  each  end,  fomething  like 
what  may  be  obfcrved  in  the  Swcdijb  harrow. 


An 


■  C 
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An  Englijh  Harrow,  in  the  year  1669, 


That  we  may  draw  towards  a  conclufion  of  this 
article,  the  harrow,  ufed  in  France ,  deferves  fome 
notice. 


A  French  II a r  row. 


.  Again,  the  Chine fe  have  an  harrow  with  handles 
1;kc  a  plough,  which,  when  the  horfe  or  horfes  draw* 
it,  is  kept  down  firm  to  the  ground  by  the  perfon 
wlu)  guides  it,  in  proportion  as  need  requires. 

The 


\ 
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The  idea  of  an  hufbandry-inftrument  of  fuch  an 
ufeful  nature  deferves  to  be  thoroughly  conlidered 
by  all  perfons  fkilful  in  mechanics.*  for  the  in- 
liability  and  jumping  of  the  European  harrow  (and 
of  the  Englijh  harrow  elpecially)  renders  it  in  a  great 
meafure  ineffectual •,  and  the  remedying  this  defi¬ 
ciency,  by  laying  one  fluggifh  uniform  weight  upon 
it,  feems  to  favour  a  little  of  barbarity  *,  whereas  the 
Oriental  method  has  an  air  of  dexterity  and  conve¬ 
nience,  as  the  preffure  may  be  increafed  or  lighten¬ 
ed  every  moment,  juft  as  appears  to  be  requifite. 

As  the  prefent  Effay  relates  chiefly  to  the  culture 
of  grafles,  and  as  the  feeds  of  them  require  to  be 
covered  more  lightly  and  elegantly  than  thofe  of: 
corn,  let  it  be  permitted  me  to  add  another  im¬ 
provement,  which  (fo  far  as  I  can  leanri)  never  made 
its  appearance  in  England ,  and  poflibly  is  forgotten 
even  in  Italy ,  where  it  took  its  rife.  This  hulban- 
dry-inftrument,  called,  by  the  Italians ,  traina ,  was 
a  fort  of  drag  intended  to  level  the  broken  furface 
of  the  ground,  and  cover  the  footfteps  of  the  horfes 
or  oxen  after  harrowing.  No  invention  of  this  na¬ 
ture  can  be  more  Ample  in  its  conftruCtion,  or  more 
ufeful  in  its  effeCts :  Of  courfe,  I  feel  no  fmall  plea- 
fure  in  giving  an  exact  reprefentation  of  it,  copied 
from  the  fame  authority  I  have  mentioned  before. 

*  The  Sieur  Guerim ,  a  bcokfclier  at  Paris,  has  a  Ghitiefi 
drawing  of  this  harrow. 


B  b 
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Pne  Italian  Traina,  or  Drag,  for  fmoothing  the 
fui face  of  the  ground  alter  common  ploughing 
and  harrowing,  or  for  covering  fmall  feeds.° 


t  his  operation  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence,  af¬ 
ter  lowing  common  grafs-feeds,  where  the  leaft  emi¬ 
nence,  or  depreffure  of  the  ground  in  holes,  per¬ 
plexes  the  labourer  at  mowing-time,  and  is  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  crop :  For  grafs  that,  is  not  cut  low, 
never  thrives. 

We  lhall  obferve,  in  the  laft  place,  under  this  ar¬ 
ticle  of  cleanfing  and  pulverizing  the  ground,  that 
it  was  an  invariable  rule,  amongft  the  antient  Ro¬ 
mans ,  when  they  broke  up  foul  lands,  to  deftroy, 
as  nearly  as  poflible,  every  weed  ;  fo  that  (to  u’le 
their  own  phrafe)  there  wanted  little  or  no  occation, 
when  the  feed  was  fown  :  Refolvatur  terra  in  pul- 
verem,  ut  vel  nullam,_  vel  exiguam  defideret  occa- 
tionem  cum  ieminaverimus*.  Occalion  was  break¬ 
ing 

*  Columella  Do  Tie  Rujl.  Lib.  ii.  c  4.  Varro  has  given  us  a 
clear  lliort  definition  of  occation  :  “  Gccare  eft  comminuere,  lie 
fit  gltla."  De  lie  Rj/Jl.  Lib.  i.  c.  31.  In  wl  i;h  fenie  Horace 

3  ufes 
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ing  the  lumps  of  earth  into  imall  pieces*  either  with 
harrows,  f  or  hurdles,  J  (made  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofes  of  a  light  harrow,  like  our  bufh-harrow)  or 
with  an  inftrument  of  hufbandry  called  the  bident , 
which  refembled,  in  fome  degree,  Laivfon* s  fcrapc- 
js//,  above  defcribed,  or  what  our  farmers  call  a 
drag :  For  it  broke  and  tore  the  furface  of  the 
ground  near  the  roots  of  plants,  where  the  plough 
could  not  approach  with  fafety. 

This  inftrument  was  ufed  by  the  antients  in  a 
double  capacity  ;  for*  if  it  did  not  diftlnite  the 
clods  by  tearing,  then  the  workman  turned  the 
head  of  it,  and,  with  a  ftnart  blow,  beat  the  ftub- 
bom  lumps  to  pieces.  Hence  Vi rgil  fays  : 

B  b  2  —  duros 


ufes  the  laft  mentioned  word,  when  he  /peaks  of  foul,  coarfcj 
gra/fy  clods  and  lumps  of  earth  : 

Rident  vicini  glcbas  Sc  faxa  moventem. 


L  - - .  Rajlris  glebas  qui  frangit  inertes. 

Virg.  Georg .  I.  V.  94;’ 

The  rajlrum  of  the  antients  fignihed  an  harrow,  and  rarely^ 
if  ever,  a  rake,  as  we  tranflate  it.  Jt  denoted  ufually  an  heavy 
harrow,  in  contradiilin&ion  to  the  lighter  fort  next  mentioned. 
Called  crates .  Thus  . 


• - Ini  quo  ponder  e  ra/lri.  Ibid .  v.  164. 

And  Columella  fays,  fpeaking  of  foul,  coarfe,  ftrong  land. 


Tu  gra-vi bus  1  a/lris 
J  Crates . 


cundlantia  perfode  terga . 

De  Hortis,  Lib.  x* 


Fir  gen  pr*terca  Celei , 
ylrbutc*  crates . 


'Vilifque  fupellex , 

Georg.  I.  V.  1654 


As  alfo  vintme*  crates,  /align*  crates,  in  the  lame  author  ;  and 
metaphorically,  crates  favor  um,  crates  peRoris.  Ibid . 
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- - duros  jaclare  bidentes  *. 

(To  break  the  clods  to  pieces  with  a  Jlroke  of  the  hard , 
i.  e.  iron-headed ,  bident .)  And  in  another  place  : 

• - glebaque  verfts 

Sternum  frangcnda  bidentibus  -h 

(The  earth  mvft  be  broken  perpetually  with  a  blow  of 
the  bident,  turning  the  drag-part  uppermoft .) — Our 
Englifh  farmers,  as  long  ago  as  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth ,  difeovered  the  prudent  intention 
of  the  Roman  hufbandmen ;  and,  upon  thefe  occa- 
fions,  called  in  the  affiftance  of  a  more  convenient 
utenfil,  namely,  the  maul ,  or  clodding-beetle ,  which 
I  have  myfelf  feen  ufed  in  feme  parts  of  England , 
and  particularly  in  Somerfetfoire ,  and  the  Vale  of 
White-horfe  in  Berkfhire%  where  the  operation  is 
called  hill-beetling. 

It  may  be  perceived,  at  firft  fight,  where  fuch  an 
inftrument  is  moftly  wanted  :  Namely,  in  ftiff, 
clayey  grounds,  after  fowing  the  feed  and  har¬ 
rowing. 

The  old  j Englifh  Maul, 

O  R 

Clodding- Beetle. 


*  Georg.  II.  v.  355. 
f  Georg.  Ibid,  v.  399. 


I  '  , 
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Befides  this,  there  was  another  antient  inftrument 
of  EngRJh  hufbandry,  called  the  back  *,  which  an- 
Iwered  many  good  purpotes,  with  notable  riddance 
and  expedition. 

The  old  Englijh  Hack. 


This  inftrument  (particularly  in  ftiff,  clayey 
lands,  where  the  roots  of  weeds  and  grafs  bind  and 
knit  together )  was  ufed,  immediately  after  every 
ploughing,  to  fupply,  by  hacking, 
furrows  and  head -lands,  where  the  fhare  had  not 
cut  fufficiently  deep,  or  the  ploughman,  through 
negligence,  aukwardnefs,  or  accident,  had  left 
green"  ftrips  of  fod  untouched.  As  therefore  the 
tack  was  generally  ufed  after  ploughing,  fo  the  a  f- 
fiftance  of  the  clcdding-beetle  was  called  in,  when  the 
harrowing  was  finifhcd  :  So  great  a  regard  had  our 
forefathers  to  cleanlinefs  in  hufbandry  and  a  due 
pulverization  of  the  foil ! 

Upon  the  whole,  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  thefe 
two  old-fafhioned  practices  of  hufbandry  were  not 
fo  much  difeontinued  amongft  us  as  they  are  at 
prefent  :  For  we  are  too  apt  to  fancy  ourfelves 
wifer  than  our  predeceffors,  and  that  fometimes 
without  fufficient  foundation.— It  was  this  induced 
me  to  preferve  the  memory  of  thefe  two  huiban-  ' 
dry-inftruments,  by  copying  a  couple  of  drafts  of 

B  b  3  them. 
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them,  which  were  made  in  the  former  part  of 
Charles  the  Firft’s  reign, 

o 

SECT.  XIX. 

Of  Neatncfs  in  Hufbandry  and  Heftroying  Weeds  in  a 
Lucerne-plantation.— When  to  cut  Lucerne  for  men 
ou  er.  -  The  Author  difjuades  the  Cultivator  front 
letting  Lucerne  ft  and  for  Seed ,  except  in  one  Inftance. 
r--  toreign  Seed  recommended.— How  to  if  the 

±  aCiYits  flower  in  the  Nurflery, 

(*')  Leanlinefs  and  deftroying  weeds  are  the 
VJ  ufeftil  elegance  of  hufbandry,  and  old 
De  Serres  recommends  fuch  practice,  particularly 
in  the  culture  of  lucerne  * 

As  to  hand-weeding  the  rows,  there  are  poor 
people  enough  to  be  found  who  may  perform  that 
woik  at  a  moderate  price-  and,  with  regard  to  hoe¬ 
ing  and  cultivating  the  intervals  orfpaces,  we  have 
ipoken  already  of  various  iqftruments  made  ufe  of 
for  tnat  purpofe  by  the  hufbandmen  of  the  laft  two 

centuries,  as  well  as  the  prelent,  in  different  parts 
of  Europe .  '  r 

In  hand-hoeing,  or  horle-hoeing  between  the 
rows,  make  it  a  point  to  fet  about  deftroying  weeds 
in  a  dry  flea f on  only ;  and,  if  rain  furprizes  you  during 
the  attempt,  let  the  weeds,  already  eradicated,  be 
hand-raked  between  the  rows,  and  carried  to*  the 
compok-dunghn.  Remember  alio  particularly, 
when  you  order  the  plantation-hoe  to  be  ufed  the 

firft 

*  thf  veiT  remarkable,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 

rramcrii;c  the  original  words :  “  Curieufement  conviendra  efher- 
her  011  forcler  la  luzernicre  cn  arrachant  tomes  les  malignes  herbes 
^  plantes  qui  fc  feront  fcurrees,  quant  et  les  bonne's;  &  cela 
mutes  ijeures  qu ’dies  paroiftront;  de  pear  que  par  les  temps  de- 
s/enuea  gropes,  1  on  rilen  puifTe  par  a  pres  defengeane'er  le  lieu, 

au  ( dc  la  Iuzr-ne,  qui  fe  perd,  ou  s’  abartardit,  par  le 
voifinage  d'  autre  herbage.”  '  ’  " 

Tbeatr.  d'  Agricult „  cn  folio,  1600,  p.  272, 
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firft  or  fecond  year,  that  the  labourer  be  charged  to 
work  fo,  that  he  never  treads  upon  the  weeds,  alter 
he  has  cut  them  up  *,  tor,  in  fuch  cafe,  his  tram¬ 
pling  on  them,  in  a  wet  feafon,  will  fix  them  airefh 
in  the  ground,  where  they  will  take  root  and  fpring 
again.  Deprejfa  refur  git  may  be  applied  to  a  weed, 
as  well  as  the  palm-tree. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  impofiible  to  recommend 
cleanlinefs  and  neatnefs  (the  characteriftics  of  the 
New  Hujbandry)  with  too  much  earneftnefs. 

Homer ,  fpeaking  of  old  Laertes ,  who  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  make  a  quick-fet-hedge  *,  takes  notice, 
that  his  bufkins  and  hedging-gloves  were  compaft 
and  tight,  though  old  and  mended ;  by  which  lit¬ 
tle  circumftance,  fays  an  antient  commentator,  our 
poet  (who  exceeded  all  men  in  flight,  but  fignifi- 
cant,  touches  of  the  pencil)  feems  to  infmuate,  that 
neatnefs,  in  matters  of  agriculture,  is  the  find  mark 
of  a  good  hufbandman. 

And  thus  much  for  the  encouragement  of  induf- 
try  may  be  obferved  in  general,  that,  though  vege¬ 
tables  cultivated  neatly,  or  according  to  the  new 
hufbandry,  are  not  totally  free  from  the  injuries  of 
weather,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  they  fucceed  better 
in  unkindly  feafons,  than  thefe  which  are  cultivat¬ 
ed  the  common  way.  This  is  fpeaking  without 
any  enthufiafm,  and  even  without  partiality. 

My  other  remarks,  under  this  feftion,  are  as 
follow : 

You  may  fafely  cut  lucerne,  when  the  (talks,  at 
an  average,  are  about  fixteen  or  eighteen  inches 
high  throughout  the  plantation,  and  when  you  dif- 
cover  that  here  and  there  a  full-fized,  healthy  plant 
puts  forth  its  bloffoms  f :  For  nothing  baulks  or 

•B  b  4  checks 

*  OdyJJey  xxiv. 

■f  Sickly,  Hunted  plants  fometimes  blow  prematurely,  efpec:- 
ally  after  the  roots  have  been  removed  by  tranfplantation.  There¬ 
fore  care  mult  be  taken,  to  pay  no  regard  to  fuch  fort  of 
flowering. 
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cnecks  the  growth  of  lucerne  more,  than  omittino- 
to  cut  it  at  a  right  age.  ° 

Nor  need  you  give  yourfelf  much  anxiety  about 
preserving  the  feeds  •,  neverthelefs,  for  the  lake  of 
gratifying  thofe  that  are  curious  in  hufbandry,  we 
lhall,  in  due  time  and  proper  place,  take  the  whole 
of  that  pr ocefs  into  conlideration.  IVIy  reafons  for 
not  being  over  follicitcus  on  that  head  are  as  follow: 
(V.)  The  differing  plants  to  form  and  ripen  their 
feeds  will  always  impoverilh  their  roots,  .and  of 
courfe  diminifli  their  future  production. 

(2  .)  Never  permit  a  lucerne-crop  to  ftand  for 
feed,  except  it  be  the  laft  year  you  intend  to  con¬ 
tinue  it,  and  propofe  either  to  new-plant  the  fame 
ground  with  lucerne  (forming  the  rows  of  this  fe- 
conu  plantation  in  what  was  the  intervals  of  the 
preceding  one)  or  deftine  the  ground  in  queftion  to 
receive  wheat,  or  fome  other  change  of  crop. 

(3  .)  Suppofing  you,  or  your  neighbours,  fhould 
ftand  in  want  of  lucerne-feed  •,  yet,  even  then,  fo 
Email  a  quantity  is  neceflary  towards  raifing  a  fe- 
minary  for  one  or  two  acres,  according  to  the  me¬ 
thod  here  laid  down,  that,  upon  the  whole,  it 
feems  mod  advifable  to  have  recourfe  to  the  feedf- 
jnan,  who  may  afford  you  (if  he  be  honed,  and  lias 
good  coi  refpondents  abroad)  the  bed  foreign  feeds 
at  1 2 d.  a  lb. 

(T-)  If  love  of  gain  be  your  motive,  and  you 
raiie  feed  for  fale,  (for  the  produce,  from  an  acre 
well  managed,  may  perhaps  amount  to  the  fum  of 
feven  pounds  in  money)  I  will  take  the  liberty  to 
fugged  one  little  query  partly  founded  upon  my 
own  experience  •,  which  is,  that  probably  one  half 
of  fuch  feed  (at  lead  in  our  climate)  will  not  vege¬ 
tate,  when  it  is  fown,  for  a  plain  reafon,  becaufe  it 
never  came  to  a  proper  degree  of  maturity :  For 
we  want  that  drength  of  funfhine  and  condant  fet¬ 
tled  weather  which  the  cultivators  of  lucerne  enjoy 

in 
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in  France ,  Spain ,  Switzerland,  and  Italy ;  fince  it  is 
necelfary,  that  not  only  the  grain,  but  the  pod  or 
hulk  fhould  be  ripened  thoroughly ;  for,  if  the  lat¬ 
ter  be  green  and  damp,  it  will  taint  the  former,  be¬ 
fore  you  can  difcharge  the  feed  from  the  hulk. 

(50.)  It  may  be  remarked  farther,  that  the  nature 
of  our  weather  in  England  is  fo  variable,  and  our 
warm,  funfhiny  days  fo  few  and  cafual,  that  a 
crop  of  lucerne-feed  will  never  be  all  ripe ,  or  two 
thirds  of  it  nearly  ripe ,  at  the  fame  time.  Perhaps, 
equal,  uniform  ripenefs,  throughout  a  whole  feed- 
crop  of  lucerne,  happens  no  where. — In  this  refpeCt 
there  is  a  plus  and  minus  in  all  countries: — But  jucli 
good  fortune  is  ten  times,  I  may  fay  twenty  times, 
lefs  likely  to  happen  in  England  than  in  the  warm¬ 
er  and  Ids  fhowery  countries  abovementioned. 

Laftly,  if  the  force  of  all  that  I  have  here  re¬ 
marked  could  be  obviated  or  explained  away,  yet 
ftill  I  fhould  advife  the  Englijh  cultivator  to  pur- 
chafe  his  feed-lucerne  from  foreign  countries;  for, 
in  hufbandry,  the  benefit  of  changing  feed  from 
places  at  a  remote  diftance  is  inconceivable  ! 

We  will  now  proceed  to  fome  other  directions. 

If  the  plants,  in  the  feminary  or  nurfery,  chance 
to  blow  by  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  July , 
cut  them  for  green  fodder  as  they  (land  :  Not  that 
fuch  cutting;  will  be  confidcrable  enough  in  cuan- 
tity  to  be  any  objeCt  of  ceconomy,  but  we  rather 
advife  it  upon  prudential  reafons :  For  the  plants 
will  be  much  weakened  by  flowering.  That  being 
over,  you  have  then  the  power  (according  as  fhall 
be  judged  convenient)  of  tranfplanting  the  roots  in 
Auguft,  or  leaving  them  quiet  in  the  ground  with¬ 
out  removing  them,  till  the  fpring  enfuing. 

1  he  fmall  matter  ot  herbage  you  may  happen 
to  cut,  upon  this  occafion,  will  ferve  to  give  your 
cattle  a  foretafte  of  what  lucerne  is ;  and  the  great 

avidity, 
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avidity,  with  which  they  eat  it,  may  help  to  ani¬ 
mate  the  mafter  in  continuing  his  undertaking 

If  the  lucerne-plants  happen  to  be  of  any  tolera¬ 
ble  fize  about  the  end  of  Oftcber,  cut  them  care¬ 
fully,  notwithftanding  they  are  but  eight  or  ten 
incises  high,  and  though  the  advantage  of  fuch 
green  fodder  be  worth  little  or  nothing:  For  it 
ieems  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  drip  and  lhade 
of  the  ftalks  will  hurt  the  crown  of  the  root  in 
winter,  as  tne  leaves  never  perifh  intirely  in  the  le¬ 
vered:  weather. 

We  have  made  this  experiment  with  good  fuc- 
cels  lor  five  years  one  after  another,  yet  no  -ways 
aflert,  that  the  plants  would  have  buffered  greatly, 
if  the  precaution  had  been  omitted,  becaufe  we  ne¬ 
ver  ventured  upon  that  trial. 


SECT.  XX. 

Better  to  cut  Lucerne  with  a  Reap-hook  than  mew  it. 
— The  Beauty ,  Variety ,  and  Ufe  of  a  Lucerne-plan¬ 
tation.— Lucerne  good  for  Sheep  and  Leer.  ■ 

(i-)  A  FTER  various  obfervations  founded  on 

jt\.  experience,  it  appears  mofc  advifable  to 
cut  lucerne  with  a  reap-hook ,  and  not  with  a  fey  the: 
F°r  a  fey  the,  be  the  niov.tr  ever  fo  careful,  will 
frequently  dice  off  fuch  parts  of  the  bulb  as  ftand 
above  ground ;  in  confequence  whereof,  the  root 
will  weep,  and  the  air  and  rain  will  caufe  it  to  pe- 
rilh.  Befides,  fome  weak  and  limber  ftalks  will 
not  ftand  firm  to  the  ftroke,  but  give  way  and  rife 
again ;  others  will  efcape  the  feythe  intirely,  by 
trailing  on  th<5  furface  of  the  ground  out  of  the 
mower’s  reach.  Nor  muff  we  omit,  that  a  ftalk  or 
ftalks,  uncut,  hurt  the  future  growth  of  the  plant : 

Foe 
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For  a  branch,  uncut,  will  fend  no  frefh  fhoots  from 
the  buds  in  the  crown  of  the  root 

But  cutting  with  a  reap-hook  gets  the  better  of 
all  inconveniences  for,  as  the  ftalks  of  molt  lu¬ 
cerne-plants  can  be  grafped  in  one  hand,  fo  the 
reap-hook,  in  the  other  hand,  performs  the  cutting 
part  at  once,  and  always  avoids  wounding  the 
crown  of  the  root.  Nor  is  the  operation  tedious  : 
for  a  boy  may  cut  enough  in  an  hour  to  feed  tour 
large  horfes  a  whole  day.  This  being  done,  no¬ 
thing  more  remains,  but  to  weigh  a  large  ofier-bal- 
ket  (fomething  like  a  chaff- balket)  as  alfo  the 
quantity  of  herbage  it  will  contain  *  or  weigh  the 
quantity  that  will  fill  a  little  cart  made  on  purpofe, 
till  at  length  you  bring  your  eye  to  a  fort  of  gage ; 
and  thus  you  will  be  enabled  to  give  your  cattle 
very  nearly  what  you  intend  to  give  them:  Since  a 
fmall  matter,  more  one  day  and  lefs  another,  will 
be  of  no  confequence  to  horfes  or  kine. 

(2.)  What  Virgil  fays  of  a  regular  vineyard  may 
be  applied  with  equal  propriety  to  a  lucerne-plan¬ 
tation.  No  part  of  the  Georgies  is  more  exquifitely 
heightened  than  the  paffage  I  here  allude  to : 

Ut  faspe  ingenti  bello  cum  longa  cohortes 
Explicuit  legio,  &  campo  ftetit  agmen  aperto, 
Dire6teque  acies,  ac  late  fluftuat  omnis 
/Ere  renidenti  tellus,  necdum  horrida  mifeet 
Pnelia,  fed  dubius  mediis  Mars  errat  in  arm  is-, — • 
Omnia  Tint  paribus  numero  dimenfa  viarum 
Non  animum  modo  uti  pafeat  profpeftus  inanem, 
Sed  qiua  non  dliter  vires  dabit  omnibus  aequas 
Terra, neque  in  vacuum  poteruntfeextendere  rami. 

Georg.  II.  v.  279. 

The 

f  ,  J  0 

*  I  have  always  had  my  eye  upon  this  point,  but  never 
fould  obferve  that  the  ftalks  of  lucerne  made  any  fhoots  after 
cutting ;  but  the  bulb  or  crown  of  the  plant  grows  larger,  and 
pufhes  forth  new  buds  from  the  fides,  which  become  future 
ftalks.  Something  of  the  fame  kind  may  be  remarked  in  all 
gpifes. 
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The  agreeable  view  of  a  lucerne  plantation  may 
be  confidered  as  matter  of  fome  pleafure  to  every 
beholder ;  for  the  regularity  of  the  rows,  and  the 
exadtnefs  of  diftance  from  plant  to  plant,  amufe  the 
eye,  as  a  work  of  induftry.  Befides,  what  can  di- 
verfify  and  enliven  a  landlcape  more,  than  to  fee  a 
fine,  thick,  verdant  grals,  when  other  grafs-fields 

are  quite  bare,  or  ruflet-coloured  ? - It  is  fome- 

thing  alfo  to  behold,  as  it  were,  the  returns  of  fe- 
veral fprings  in  the  fame  year.— To-day  the  field  is 
cloathed  with  verdure  :  To-morrow  it  is  cut  and  re¬ 
moved  :  In  a  fortnight  more  it  appears  in  all  the 
bloom  of  frefh  vegetation,  and  in  another  fortnight 
arrives  to  maturity.  Thus  the  picture  changes  al- 
moft  every  day  :  A  variety  and  repetition  of  ap¬ 
pearances  rarely  to  be  found  even  in  the  vegetable 
world ! 

It  is  thought,  the  expreffion  of  ver  ajfiduum ,  &c. 
which  Virgil  bellows,  by  way  of  pre-eminence  on 
Italy y  alludes  to  the  frequent  crops  of  medica  (i.  c. 
lucerne)  which  made  their  appearance  five  or  fix 
times  a  year,  when  our  author  wrote. 

The  poet’s  words  are  as  remarkable  as  any  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Georgies ;  and  their  true 
meaning,  at  leaft,  feems  to  be  preferved  in  the 
tran flation  annexed  : 

Hie  ver  ajfiduum ,  atque  alienis  tnejfbus  aeflas  *. 

Perpetual  fpring  the  face  of  nature  wears  *, - - 

Harvejls  of  other  months  the  funnier  hears . 

I  have  elfewhere  quoted  the  fame  circumftance, 
but  diverfified  a  little  by  Claudian .  See  Sect.  I. 

It  is  ft  ill  an  higher  fatisfa&ion  to  refleft,  that, 
if  tranfplanted  lucerne  be  found  to  anfwer,  and  is 
thoroughly  encouraged  amongft  us,  the  culture  of 

it 

*  Georg.  IT.  v.  149, 
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k  will  afford  much  employment  to  the  infirmcr 
poor,  and  to  thofe  who  are  too  young,  or  too  aged, 

to  undertake  any  laborious  work.  .  . 

(3.)  As  lucerne  ought  never  to  be  grazed,  it  is 
difficult  to  make  many  obfervations  on  it  in  regard 
to  ffieep  5  and  the  little  that  has  occurred  to  us, 
worth  notice,  has  been  fpecified  in  the  xiiith  Sec¬ 
tion,  p.  137.  However,  thus  much  is  certain, 
Jheep  love  it  extremely,  either  green  or  dried  into 
hay  *,  and  thrive  wonderfully  well,  whenever  they 

eat  it. 

At  the  fame  time  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  few 
or  no  experiments  have  been  hitherto  made  on  lu¬ 
cerne  as  a  food  for  deer.  For  my  own  part,  oppor¬ 
tunities  were  wanting  *,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
moft  prudent  juft  to  luggeft  the  hint,  and  leave 
the  matter  to  be  farther  inquired  into  by  curious 
perfons  at  their  leifure  and  convenience.  However, 
upon  the  whole,  it  is  pretty  certain,  that,  if  lucerne 
be  well  managed,  it  will  be  fit  to  cut  by  the  10th 
of  April  *,  fo  that  deer  may  be  advanced  in  good 
plight,  long  before  they  can  receive  any  confidera- 
ble°lupport  from  common  grafs.  But,  when  you 
feed  them,  remember  that  the  (talks,  after  cutting, 
fhould  lie  forty-eight  hours  in  a  dry,  fhady  place, 
and  then  be  given  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  di¬ 
rected  concerning  cows.  Sect.  xiii.  p.  137. 

As  to  young  fwine ,  no  food  is  fo  healthy,  no 
food  fo  nourifhing  and  agreeable,  as  the  vegetable 
we  are  here  lpeaking  of*,  and  that  from  the  time 
they  leave  fucking,  till  they  are  put  up  for  fatting: 
Before  which  time  lucerne  alfo  has  its  ufe  *,  for  no 
fort  of  food  enables  the  mother  to  give  fuch  large 
quantities  of  milk  to  her  litter. — Here  opens  a  con- 
fiderable  advantage  to  the  induftrious  hufbandman. 
Meanwhile  common  fenfe  implies,  that  fuch  lu¬ 
cerne  muft  be  cut  up  green,  and  carried  to  the 
five. — 'The  amazing  growth  of  young  pigs  fed 

with 
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with  lucerne  will  give  the  farmer  great  hopes  of 
fuccefs  and  profit* 

SECT.  XXI. 

Farther  Dire  Elions  about  T ranfplanting. — The  Hardi- 
nefs  of  Lucerne  in  bearing  Cold. 

WHEN  you  move  lucerne  roots  for  tranf- 
planting,  though  you  dig  but  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  incites  deep,  take  care  to  give  directions  that 
the  tap-roots  be  no- ways  broken :  And,  if  you  hear 
the  lead  cracking  or  fnapping,  order  the  workman 
to  be  more  careful-,  for  the  fcilfars  hurt  not  a  tenth 
part  fo  much  as  drawing  up  the  roots  with  violence'; 
Vt  hen  the  plants  are  clipped,  throw  them  into  a 
large  vefiel  ot  water,  though  they  remain  there 
only  an  hour ;  for  the  inn’s  heat  caufes  them  to 
droop  and  wither  immediately:  And  yet  this  plants 
of  a  contexture  fo  delicate  in  its  early  days  *,  hav¬ 
ing  once  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  ftrength  and 
age,  is  able  to  bear  the  feverity  of  a  Swifs  winter, 
where  the  winds  and  frofts  are  far  more  piercing 
than  in  our  ifland.  Hence  alio  M.  du  Hamet 
tells  us,  “  That,  when  the  intenfe  cold,  in  the 
year  1709,  killed  mod  of  the  olive-trees  and  wal¬ 
nut-trees  in  France ,  the  lucerne  received  no  da¬ 
mage  deferving  notice ;  and,  in  the  fevere  winter, 
1755,  when  the  thermometer  of  M.  Reaumur 
fhifted  varioufly  from  eight  to  thirteen  degrees 
above  blank,  and,  on  February  3,  when  a  thermo¬ 
meter,  expofed  to  the  open  air,  ibood  at  fixteen  de¬ 
grees,- 

*  dgcjlino  Gallo  fays,  that  the  breath  of  cattle  hurts  young, 
growing  lucerne,  if  they  are  allowed  to  graze  it.  This  may  be 
defining  a  good  deal  :  But  of  fo  delicate  a  contexture  is  the 
plant  here  ipoken  of,  that  I  have  obferved  the  leaves  to  droop 
and  fhrink,  if  handled  much  with  the  warm  hand.  And  thus, 
if  Pliny  and  the  modern  Italians  may  be  believed,  the  annual 
trefoil  (which  is  of  the  fame  genus  with  lucerne)  gives  marks  of 
being  a  fcnfitive  plant,  upon  the  approach  of  violent  rains* 
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grees,  the  lucerne  at  the  lame  time  buffered  no¬ 
thing.55 

Our  countryman ,  Tull ,  (for  there  is  a  lover  of 
hufbandry  of  the  fame  name  frequently  cited  by 
French  writers)  has  declared  his  lentiments  much 
to  the  fame  purpofe  as  M.  du  Hamel . 

“  We  need  not,  fays  he,  much  apprehend  the 
danger  of  Englijfj  winters,  for  lucerne  will  endure 
thole  which  are  more  rigorous.  In  the  principality 
of  Neufchatel  the  winters  are  fo  fevere  as  to  kill  all 
the  rofemary  left  abroad,  yet  lucerne  furvives  them 
there.  This  proves  it  more  hardy  than  rofemary, 
-which  is  planted  for  hedges  in  England ;  and  here 
is  fcarce  twice  in  an  age  a  froft  that  faill  kill  it.  I 
have  known  one  fingle  lucerne-plant,  in  a  poor 
arable  field,  that  has  Hood  the  teft  of  twenty-two 
winters,  befides  the  feeding  of  fheep  at  all  feafons, 
and  yet  remains  as  ftrong  as  ever.  What  quantity 
of  hay  this  plant  yearly  produces  cannot  be  known, 
becaufe,  at  thofe  times  that  cattle  are  kept  from  it, 
the  hares  conftantly  crop  it,  being  fweeter  than  any 
other  grafs 

But  Mr.  Millar  gives  us  a  ftronger  proof  of  its 
hardy  nature.  “  That  the  cold,  fays  he,  will  not 
injure  this  plant  [at  a  certain  age]  I  am  fully  fatif- 
fied :  For,  in  a  very  cold  winter,  1728-9,  I  had 
fome  roots  of  this  plant,  which  were  dug  up  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  laid  upon  the  ground,  in  the  open  air* 
till  the  beginning  of  March ,  when  I  planted  them 
again,  and  they  fhot  out  very  vigoroufly  loon  after-,’ 
nay,  even  while  they  lay  on  the  ground,  they 
ftruck  out  fibres  from  the  under  fide  of  the  roots, 
and  had  begun  to  Hioot  green  from  the  crown  of 
their  roots  *f\” 

SECT. 

•  % 

*  Horfe-hoeing  Hujb andry ,  8vo,  p.  201. 

t  Dictionary,  Article  Medic  a. 

.  Tiis  ingenious  author  appears  to  be  almoft  as  well  {killed 
J.u  agriculture  as  iw  gardening:  Witnefs  what  he  fays  concern- 

in  g 
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SECT.  XXII. 

Of  the  various  Accidents  and  Injuries  to  which  Lucerne 

is  liable . 


HE  that  cultivates  lucerne,  or  indeed  any  thing 
that  is  curious  and  valuable  in  hufbandri? 
has  many  difficulties  to  labour  againft,  and  many 
enemies  to  contend  with.  For,  according  to  the 
bell  obfervations  hitherto  made,  few  things  hurt 
lucerne  moie  than  wild,  coarle  grades,  weeds  of 
all  forts,  cold,  marffiy  grounds,  wet  clays,  and  ftag- 
nating  water/;  lor,  though  water  affords  one  part  of 
neceffary  nutrition  to  plants,  yet  water,  without  a 
certain  degree  of  warmth,  is  rather  hurtful  than  ad¬ 
vantageous  *.  There  is  alfo  another  danger :  For, 
as  this  vegetable  is  ulually  traniplanted  Tn  Augufl , 
there  may  be  weeping  fprings  in  the  Held,  which 
are  not  difcoverable  at  that  feafon.  An  accident 
of  fuch  fort  furprized  a  gentleman  the  firft  winter 
altei  tranlplanting,  yet  he  preferved  his  lucerne 
(and  has  done  fo  for  three  fucceffive  years)  by 

lprinkling 

% 

* 

ing  the  neglctt  of  cultivating  grafles  in  general,  and  the  com- 
jnon  erroneous  practice  of  lowing  grafs-feeds  with  corn,  &c. 
He  has  alfo  thrown  out  feveral  valuable  hints  concerning  the 
miiiakes  and  prejudices  of  farmers. 

*  Wherever  the  mnyum- mofs  grows,  the  red-rot ,  and  the 
marJh-pennyrworty  not  to  mention  many  other  hurtful  herbs  that, 
may  be  fpecified  on  a  more  proper  occafion,  there  the  water  is 
uncommonly  cold ,  and  perhaps  of  a  poifonous  or  mineral  tinge . 

The  tell  or  criterion  here  recommended  is  the  Ihorteft,  cheap- 
ell,  and  moll  eafily  attainable  of  any  thing  I  have  laid  down  in 
thefe  EUays,  and  has  only  been  omitted  by  hulbandry-writers, 
becaufe  men  fcorn  to  contemplate  what  is  near  them  and  under 
their  eyes,  in  order  to  fpeculate  upon  that  which  is  far  dillant 
and  above  them. 

Grazing  all  low  lands,  where  fuch  plants  grow  as  above  dc- 
feribed  (except  perhaps  in  the  height  of  fummer)  will  occalioii 
the  death  of  many  Iheep,  and  caufe  fome  diforders  in  larger 
cattle. 
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fprinkling  the  wet  patches  with  frequent  d  re /Tings 
of  fre/h  foot,  or  new  chimney-afhes,  in  November 
and  the  end  of  February . 

It  rnuft  be  obferved  likewife,  that  this  plant  ne¬ 
ver  flouriihes  near  foul  weedy  hedges,  or  under  the 
drip  and  /hade  of  trees,  or  clofe  to  garden-walls. 

Infedls  alio  hurt  it  frequently,  but  not  fo  much 
in  England ,  as  in  warmer  countries. 

(1.)  It  hath  not  yet  been  fully  difeovered  by  us 
(though  fomething  of  the  kind  happened  in  the 
fpring  of  the  year  1762*)  that  turnip-flies  mangle 
and  deftroy  young  lucerne-leaves ;  but*  if  they 
fhould  attack  the  nurfery  (as  I  have  reafon  to  think 
they  will  at  fome  particular  junctures)  or  fall  upon 
the  young  /hoots  in  the  plantation,  you  muft  apply 
to  the  gardening-pot,  and  lprinkle  the  plants  copi- 
oufly  with  an  infufion  of  foot  in  water,  made  very 
bitter.  ,  This,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  is  both  a  medi¬ 
cine  and  a  manure. 


b  Virgil  and  Columella  were  both  of  them  fully  con¬ 
vinced,  that  certain  keepings  for  feeds,  and  infu- 
fions  for  watering  young  plants,  and  guarding  them 
from  infedts,  were  not  only  eafily  procured,  but  had 
often  been  applied  with  good  fuceels.  The  recipe’s 
mentioned  by  the  former  of  thele  poets  (I  fay  poets, 
for  the  pa/Tage  I  /hall  tranferibe  from  the  latter,  is 
taken  from  his  poem  on  Gardening)  are  too  well 
known  to  be  inferted  at  length,  Et  nitro  prius ,  &c.  f 
but  the  advice  of  Columella  is  as  follows  : 

C  c  Sed 


;  *  Wc  never  knew  thefe  infers  pernicious  to  young  lucerne, 
till  the  time  above  fpecihed,  there  being  a  drowth  and  harili 
northern  and  eagerly  winds,  more  or  lefs,  from  the  beginniny 
o  1  April  till  the  6th  of  May  ;  an  unlucky  fetting-out  to  manv 
people,  who  began  their  lucerne -nurferies,  for  the  firft  time,  oh 
the  tranfplanting  principle,  and  knew  not  how  to  prevent  the 
evil,  or  lehen  it  by  having  recourle  to  foot- water,  which,  at  one 
and  the  fame  time*  is  a  corrective  of  the  foil,  an  excellent  tna 

nure,  and  the  be  ft  remedy  wc  know  again  ft  the  troublefome  at¬ 
tacks  here  fpoken  of. 

t  Geotg*  I.  v.  194. 
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Sed  ne  diva  novas  fegetes  animalia  Icedant, 

Profuit  inter dum  medicantem  femina  pingui 
Palladia  (fine  frng e  falls )  confpergere  amurcay 
Innatave  laris  nigra  fat i are  favilla, 

Profuit  &  plantis  latices  infundere  amaros 
Marrubii ,  multoque  fedi  contingere  fucco . 

De  Hort.  Cult.  v.  351,  £sSV, 

Left  hurtful  infers  ravage  and  defpoil 
The  tender  produce  of  th’  expe&ed  crop, 
Infteep  the  feedling-grains  with  previous  care 
In  rich  Palladian  lees,*  (th’  expence  of  fait 
May  frugally  be  fpar’d)  or  fow  them  mixt 
With  fable  foot  and  allies  dufkv-hued. 

Kind  prefents,  which  thy  grateful  lares  give. 
Nor  is  it  labour  thriftlefs  to  bedew 
The  embryon-plants  with  ftrong  infufion  drawn 
From  fedum,-f  or  fromhore-hound’s  bitter  juice.  J 

There  is  an  infeft  in  France ,  called,  by  the  coun¬ 
try  people,  barbotte ,  and  defcribed  by  Des  Serres , 
as  une  petite  chenille  noire ,  §  or  a  little  black  cater¬ 
pillar,  which,  in  time  of  drought,  preys  on  the 
young  fhoots  of  this  herbage,  even  one  or  two  years 
after  tranfplantation ;  caufing  the  leaves  to  appear 
fickly  and  difcoloured.  We  never  obferved  thefe 
milchievous  creatures  in  England ;  but,  if  they  fhould 
be  difcovered,  it  will  be  proper  to  cut  the  lucerne,, 
though  but  fix  or  eight  inches  high;  and  beftowon 
the  rows,  in  moift  weather,  or  when  large  dews  fall, 

flight 


*  The  Fees  of  olives. 

f  The  ledum,  here  meant,  is  the  larger  fedum.  Columella 
mentions  an  infufion  of  this  plant  in  another  part  of  his  work, 
where  he  is  fpeaking  of  young  turnips,  and  the  turnip-fly. 

J  The  hore-hound,  here  preferibed,  is  the  black.  The  Ita~ 
lians  Hill  call  it,  from  the  Latin ,  marrubiumy  marrobiv* 

§  See  Theatre  cC  Jgricult .  fol,  p.  273. 
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flight  repeated  fprinklings  of  fine  new  foot ;  or,  if 
you  live  near  tobacconifts,  the  duft,  at  the  bottom 
of  their  hogfheads,  may  not  be  amifs ;  but  this  lat¬ 
ter  remedy  is  only  mentioned  upon  the  authority  of 
others* 

(2.)  And  here  it  may  be  juft  obferved,  in  cafe 
you  apprehend  that  a  very  common  grub  or  mag¬ 
got  may  deftroy  the  young  fibres  of  lucerne- roots 
(which  with  me  is  more  than  doubtful)  or  infeft 
and  injure  a  field  of  new-fown  wheat  (a  point  ftill 
more  certain)  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  imitate  the 
praftice  of  farmers  in  Perigord ,  which  is  to  put  foon 
after  fowing  in  the  four  cornel's  of  the  field  (if  the 
field  be  not  large)  an  heap  of  dung  amounting  to  a 
dung-cart  load,  or,  in  fhort,  fuch  a  quantity  as  may 
preferve  the  heat ;  and,  if  you  open  thefe  heaps  a- 
bout  March ,  you  will  find  them  full  of  infefts, 
which  have  many  legs,  and  their  head  is  armed  with 
two  fhells,  which,  like  a  pair  of  fciffars,  cut  the 
roots  and  fibres  of  young  corn  for  food.  —  There¬ 
fore  in  the  month  abovernentioned,  provided  the 
headlands  will  give  a  little  cart  room  to  pals,  you 
may  remove  thefe  heaps  to  fome  refervoir  of  ma¬ 
nure,  as  marie,  virgin-earth,  (Pc.  (Pc.  but  not  to 
the  common  farm-dunghil  which  is  to  be  made  ufe 
of  in  the  fame  yearv  In  fhort,  to  no  dunghil  at  all ; 
for  thefe  infefts  will  not  eafily  die,  except  the  heat 
is  quite  evaporated. 

The  inhabitants  of  Perigord  call  this  infeft  mu- 
lot  \  in  the  dialeft,  it  is  called  traiique-courge , 

i.  e.  gourd-piercer  *,  our  farmers  (as  I  believe)  give  it 
the  name  grub -worm,  and  affure  me  it  becomes 
a  chaffer  in  fummer:  for  about  May  you  may  dicr 
it  up,  with  wings  half  formed.  J  J  ^ 

I  hefe  infefts  live  two  winters  under  ground,  in 
the  fhape  of  the  Worm  abovernentioned  and  de¬ 
ftroy  the  roots  of  corn  and  fine  graftes.  In  the  third 
year  they  undergo  a  metamorphofis,  and  take  the 

Cc  2  form 
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form  and  name  of  chaffers  about  the  months  of  June 
and  July . 

(3.)  When  you  fee  a  plant  with  yellow  fickly 
leaves,  without  having  received  any  external  injury, 
you  will  generally  find,  upon  examining  the  root 
carefully,  a  little  lively  carnation-coloured  worm 
which  caufes  this  mifchief :  And  here,  again,  foot- 
dreflings  are  the  beft  remedy  (except  the  ground  be 
of  a  burning  nature.) 

(4.)  To  this  infedt  may  be  added  another,  called, 
by  the  French  writers  on  hufbandry,  puceron ,  and, 
in  Englijh ,  vine-fretterff  which  fattens  alfo  on  the 
roots  of  wheat,  and  all  garden-plants  of  the  legu¬ 
minous  kind. 

(5.)  Whether  moles  eat  the  fibres  of  young  lu¬ 
cerne-roots  is  more  than  I  know,  but  certain  it  is, 
that  they  loofen  the  hold  of  the  plants,  and  confe- 
quently  do  them  great  mifchief,  immediately  after 
tranfplanting. 

But  there  is  a  worfe  enemy  to  lucerne  than  all 
thofe  that  have  been  hitherto  mentioned,  and  that 
is  an  owner  who  negledts  cultivating;  the  intervals, 

o  o  7 

cleaning  the  rows,  and  manuring  the  plantation  : 
.For,  in  a  word,  except  a  perfon  manages  lucerne  ac¬ 
cording  to  rules  of  art,  he  had  better  difcontinue 
the  projeft  of  raifing  it,  and  break  up  the  ground 
once  for  all.  Martial's  remedy  may  be  applied 
here  as  a  good  one,  though  prefcribed  only  to  a 
poor  unfuccefsful  poet : 

. - Una  litura  potejl . 

One  perpendicular  line,  drawn  thro5  each  page. 

Will  free  thy  work  from  faults  and  critic’s  rage. 

Or, 

*  Columella  feems  to  have  had  fome  idea  of  a  little  mifehiev- 
ous  infe&  of  this  kind,  for,  after  having  mentioned  the  depre¬ 
dations  made  by  pifmires,  fnails,  and  caterpillars,  he  adds, 

Parrjulus  ant  pul  ex  irrepens  dente  laccjjit . 


Plate  Xt 


4 Plant  of  Lucerne 
in  its  natural  Size  : 
,  five  rvee/csold. 


Lucerne  Leaves 
in  tie  in  natural  Size . 
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Or,  to  fpeak  more  immediately  to  the  purpofe  in 
the  language  of  Pliny  the  elder  on  the  fame  occa¬ 
sion,  fi  evicerint  herb#,  remedium  unicunfi  eft  aratio . 
—Ssepe  vertendo ,  donee  omnes  ali<e  radices  intereant:  * 
If  weeds  happen  to  overpower  the  crop ,  the  only  reme¬ 
dy  is  ploughing,  till  every  noxious  root  is  deftroyed  by 
difturbing ,  turning ,  and  pulverizing  the  earth . 

SECT.  XXIII. 

How  to  know  young  Lucerne  in  order  to  weed  it. 

IT  being  highly  probable,  from  the  larger  part 
of  the  preceding  feclion,  that,  as  infedls  may  of¬ 
ten  attack  lucerne  in  England ,  though  not  fo  fre¬ 
quently  as  in  warmer  countries,  it  behoves  all  peo¬ 
ple,  concerned  in  nurferies  or  plantations  of  it,  to 
make  themfelves  well  acquainted  with  the  figure 
and  fhape  of  this  vegetable,  when  it  firjl  appears  above 
ground ,-f  or  when  it  is  about  five  weeks  old:  But  in 
lpring  and  fummer  they  muft  be  particularly  atten¬ 
tive,  during  dry  harfh  winds  in  the  former  feafon, 
or  when  great  heats  and  drought  may  moleft  us  in 
the  latter. 

Thus,  by  diftinguifhing  and  knowing  the  plants, 
you  may  prevent,  in  a  good  degree,  the  depredations 
of  the  fly,  which  will  dilcover  the  two  feed-leaves, 
in  all  probability,  fooner  than  you  •,  and,  in  the  next 
ftate  of  the  plants,  you  will  be  able  to  weed  them 
with  fafety,  and  may  form  a  judgment  likewile 
how  far  the  nurfery  is  properly  flocked; — whether, 
for  example,  you  ought  to  let  it  Hand  (after  wait¬ 
ing  a  fortnight  to  fee  the  full  event :)  Or  whether 
,  C  c  3  yo\i 

*  Hifior .  Natural . 

f  By  the  manner  in  which  lucerne  comes  up,  and  makes  its 
fir  ft  appearance  above  ground  after  fowing,  1  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  feed  fplits  itfclf  into  two  lobes,  that  form  a  coil- 
pie  of  feminal  leaves ;  from  the  center  of  which  a  third  leaf  af¬ 
terwards  ftioots  forth, 
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you  may  not  be  obliged  to  new-dig  the  ground  and 
low  it  afrefh :  Though,  as  yet,  we  never  had  the 
Ul  fortune  of  being  reduced  to  make  this  difagree- 
able  experiment. 

J\s  to  lucerne  in  its  infant-date,  no  better  direc¬ 
tion  can  be  given  to  know  it,  than  by  faying  it  comes 
up  like  clover :  Neverthelefs  it  varies  a  little  after 
it  is  a  month  old;  and  begins  to  pyt  out  three 
leaves  ;  lo  that  the  mailer  muft  be  well  acquainted 

with  it  under  its  fird  appearance,  and  the  weeders 
under  its  iecond. 

I  v  * 

SECT.  XXIV. 

Rules  for  faving  and  gathering  Lucerne-feed . 

v  ill,  in  this  fedhon,  diiengage  the  promife  I  have 
made  to  the  reader  of  laying  fomething  con-* 
cerning  the  manner  of  fetting  lucerne  apart  for  feed, 
together  with  the  whole  procefs  of  favino-  the  feed 
The  fubftance  of  the  prefent  article  will  be  matter 
of  curiofity  at  leaft,  and,  perhaps,  of  fome  little  uti¬ 
lity.  Nor  would  a  treatife,  on  the  culture  of  lucerne, 
be  complete,  without  a  chapter  on  this  fubjedt. 

If  the  attempt  of  faving  lucerne-feed  in  England 
fhould  appear  to  be  worth  carrying  into  execution, 

J  flatter  myielf,  that  the  obfervations  here  made,  and 
the  directions  here  laid  down,  will  be  conformable 
to  the  practice  of  the  moft  fkilful  cultivators  in  fo¬ 
reign  countries. 

I  have  laved  lucerne-feed  with  no  great  difficulty 
in  England ,  but  never  could  fee  a  reafon  for  pre¬ 
ferring  it  to  good  lucerne-ieed  brought  from  the 
fouth  of  France ,  Italy ,  Switzerland,  and  Spain,  (r.) 
The  price  of  foreign  feeds  (at  lead  for  twenty  years) 
will  be  very  lirtle  higher  than  our  own.— (2°,)  Such 
feeds  will  be  better  ripened ;  and  (f.)  fome  advan¬ 
tages  may  refult  not  only  from  change  of  feed,  but 
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becaufe  fuch  feed  was  raifed  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
from  us. 

At  the  fame  time  it  is  readily  allowed  by  me,  that 
we  may  fave  lucerne-feed  almoft  as  cafily  as  the  fee  ds 
of  broad- clover,  fainfoin,  trefoils,  &c.  but,  to  fay 
the  truth,  I  would  fooner  receive  all  thofe  feeds 
from  a  warmer  and  drier  country  than  ours. 

Let  me  therefore  continue  to  obferve,  as  before, 
that  if  perfons  are  determined  to  fave  feed  from 
tranfplanted  lucerne  (which  will  certainly  yield  the 
largeft  and  ripeft  grain,  each  plant  having  enjoyed 
free  air,  room,  funfhine,  &c.)  we  then  only  grant 
this  indulgence  to  them  the  year  before  the  ground 
is  to  be  broken  up,  and  the  crop  difeontinued. 

I  would  give  the  fame  advice  to  thofe  who  have 
raifed  lucerne  by  drilling .  And,  if  either  one  or  the 
other  ventures  upon  the  undertaking,  I  would  coun- 
fel  both  the  tranfplanter  and  driller  to  manure  the 
field  pro  bac  vice ,  as  fhall  be  more  exprefsly  men¬ 
tioned  in  another  part  ot  this  fedtion. 

As  for  thofe  who  are  determined  to  fow  lucerne 
by  promiscuous  /owing  in  the  manner  of  clover,  they 
may,  if  they  are  fo  inclined,  fet  afide  a  alop  for 
feed,  whenever  they  pleafe :  For  fuch  lucerne  will 
be  fhort-lived  from  the  very  circumflances  of  its 
culture  ;  and  any  projedl  may  be  ventured  upon 
it,  without  running  the  rifque  of  lofing  much; 
fince,  if  tranfplanted  and  drilled  lucerns  ( which  grow 
wide  plant  from  plant)  can  hardly  iupport  the 
impoverifhment  of  (landing  for  feed,  without  lome 
extraordinary  afliftances ;  what  can  be  expedted 
from  a  crop  promifeuoufiy  /own,  which  crop,  if  the 
feeds  fown  take  full  effedt  (a  piece  of  good  fortune 
J  never  faw  in  England )  or  if  half  of  them  take  ef- 
fedl,  may  contain,  inftead  of  thirteen  thoufand  plants, 
perhaps  five  hundred  thoufand? — But  then,  generally 
fpeaking,  the  plants  will  be  difcoloured,  fmall,  weak, 
and  fickly ;  overpowered  by  weeds,  and  even  mo- 

C  c  4  lefled 
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lefted  by  one  another.  So  that,  when  they  have  not 
a  quarter  part  nourilhment  enough,  and’ yet  want 
more  than  that  quarter  part  (as  they  naturally  will 
do,  m  order  to  perfect  their  feeds)  they  of  courfe 
muft  perifh  by  downright  famine,  At  leaft,  fuch 
is  ulually  the  cafe  in  our  climate. 

In  the  other  two  inftances,  if  any  gentleman  has 
a  mmd  to  fave  the  feeds  of  transplanted  or  drilled  lu¬ 
cerne,  either  for  ufe,  or  by  way  of  curiofity,  it  is 
probable  that  the  following  inftruftions  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  him. 

Whenever  he  purpofes  to  fet  apart  a  crop  for  feed, 
he  muft  cut  the  two  firft  annual  growths,  when  the 
plants  are  not  arrived  to  fuch  an  height  as  he  ought, 
in  genera],  to  wait  for,  and  before  the  flowers  make 
t  leir  appearance,  that  the  plants  may  acquire  more 
ftrength  to  ripen  their  feeds  at  the  next  cutting. 

Whoever  attempts  to  lave  lucerne-feed  muft  lay 
his  account  in  loling  one  cutting  at  leaft,  if  not  two 
cuttings,  that  year-,  and,  in  the  year  following,  he 
will  find  (without  my  telling  him  fo)  that  his  plan- 
tatiomjviil  decline  a  little  in  health  and  ftrength.  la 
a  word,  he  muft,  by  the  help  of  fome  camlortable 
manures  in  tne  lucceeding  autumn  and  winter,  cm-  - 
deavoui  to  make  amends  for  the  impoverifhment 
occafioned  by  iuch  an  effort.  Such  manures,  what- 
c\ci  they  aie,  muft  be  oppofite  to  the  predominant 
ill  temper  of  his  foil. 

When  he  propofes  to  gather  the  feeds,  the  tops 
ol  the  feeding  ftalks  muft  be  cut  off  with  large 
hoileffciflars,  or  a  fniall  fickle  made  on  purpole ; 
and  the  time  muft  be  juft  after  fun-rifing ;  fince, 
other  wife,  the  hulks  or  pods  will  burft  and  b.rit  dur¬ 
ing  the  heat  of  the  chly. 

The  pods,  thus  cut,  muft  be  dried  in  the  fun  on 
.a  wi n now i ng-fhee t,  and  thrafhed  out  with  a  Ihort 
liick,  in  fuch  manner  as  clover-leeds  are  thrafhed. 
j  he  feeds  muft  be  palled  through  a  very  fine  fieve  ^ 

3  ’  for- 
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for  they  are  fmall,  confidering  the  fize  of  the  plant 
that  bears  them.  It  will  alio  be  difficult  to  find 
them  all,  for  they  are  extremely  flippei  y. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  feed,  Agoftino  Gallo  tells  us, 
that  one  hundred  pounds  is  the  common  produce 
of  an  acre  in  Italy ,  that  has  been  fown  promifcu- 
ouily  like  clover  or  trefoil.*  I  fhould  think  a  crop 
from  drilled  lucerne  might  anfwer  better :  And  .  a 
crop  from  tranfplanted  lucerne  might  exceed  both. 
For,  when  the  roots  have  fpace  lufficient,  they  will 
procure  more  nutriment:  Nor  will  they  (if  common 
care  is  taken)  be  defrauded  fo  much  by  incroach- 
ing  weeds  as  crops  are  that  have  been  fown  by  ran¬ 
dom  fowing.  On  the  other  hand,  '  tranfplanted 
crops,  particularly,  will  enjoy  a  freer  air  and  more 
funfhine :  Confequently  the  feeds  will  be  better 
ripened;  they  will  alfo  be  larger,  healthier,  and 
more  apt  to  vegetate  when  fown. — Another  great 
advantage  is,  that,  as  every  plant  upon  this  princi¬ 
ple  has,  as  it  were,  impartial  juftice  done  it,  the 
feeds  will  be  all  ripe,  much  nearer  to  the  fame  time ; 
whereas  there  may  be  a  month  odds  or  more  be¬ 
tween  plant  and  plant,  among  thofe  that  have  been 
fown  accordingtother^;;^w^rW-r^/?way;  and,  tho* 
the  owner  may  have  full  choice  to  mow  this  crop, 
whenever  he  pleafes,  yet  one  half  of  the  field  will 
never  be  ripe  at  one  time.  Experience  juftifies  this 
remark  in  regard  to  England  particularly. 

Having  cut  off  the  fummits  of  the  feed-branches, 
as  above  direfted,  care  muft  be  taken  the  next  day 
to  cut  the  remainder  of  the  {talks,  as  near  the 
ground  as  at  other  times  of  cutting  ;  that  is,  with¬ 
in  three  or  four  inches  of  the  crown  of  the  root, 
otherwife  the  new  fhoots  will  not  fprout  and  flourifh. 
This  crop  will  be  hay  half-made  at  the  time  of  cut¬ 
ting,  and  the  reft  of  the  drying  part,  being  finiffi- 
fd,  may  be  given  to  cart-horfes,  hungry  yearlings, 

colts, 

*  Glornata feesnda  ddV  htrla  Me  d  i  ca» 
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colts,  and  fwine,  which  will  relifh  fuch  plain  hear¬ 
ty  diet  very  well,  and  that  for  a  reafon  afligned, 

which  is  almoft  peculiar  to  lucerne-hay.*  °  * 

But  obferve  here,  that  as  the  ftalks,  by  Handing 
fo  long  and  ripening  their  feeds,  will  grow-hard  -,  of 
courle,  the  fickle,  made  ufe  ol  to  cut  them,  muft  be 
very  fitarp,  fince  the  perfon  employed  in  this  work 
will  be  apt  to  pull  upwards  with  one  hand  a  little, 
whilit  he  is  cutting  with  the  other,  and  may  there¬ 
by  loofen  and  incommode  the  roots.  In  this  cafe 
I  would  advife  rather,  that  a  pair  of  large,  lharp’, 
gardening  fheers  fhould  be  made  ufe  of. 

As  to  the  crop  of  hay  abovementioned,  I  think 
I  have  done  fufficient  jultice  to  it,  in  allowing  that 
it  'will  affoid  hearty  food  for  coarfe,  hungry  cattle. 
Howevei,  an  author,  much  efteemed  by  me,  feems 
to  have  gone  farther  than  my  experience  will  per¬ 
mit  me  to  confirm  :  For,  after  allowing  that  fuch  a 
ciop  (including  the  tops  of  the  feedling- branches 
aitci  thrafhing)  would  give  the  owner  two  waggon¬ 
loads  of  hay  upon  an  acre-f  (in  which  point  we  a- 
gree)  he  adds,  that  this  dried  herbage  will  not  be 
inferior  to  the  generality  of  hay,  procured  from 
common  meadow  and  upland  graffes.  The  truth, 
pernaps,  lies  between  us ;  I  may  have  deprecia¬ 
ted  the  crop  a  little,  and  he  feems  to  have  over-ra¬ 
ted  it.  ' 

*  See  Sect.  XVII,  p.  135-. 

f  %  waggon-loads,  the  author  means  the  Italian  carro  a 
qua  tiro  ruotc',  which  carries  about  1400  lb.  weight  of  hay. 

Vinti  Giornale  di  Gallo,  p.  36. 
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SECT.  XXV.  , 

What  fort  of  Lucerne  is  heft  for  Hujbandry-ufes . 

AN  enumeration  of  the  feveral  varieties  of  lu¬ 
cerne  might  have  the  appearance  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  praftical  cultivator  into  a  contemplative  bo- 
tanift.  It  may  fuffice  therefore  to  fay,  that  the 
feed  of  the  upright  fort,  which  bears  violet-colour¬ 
ed  and  purple  flowers,  is  thought  to  produce  plants 
of  the  largeft:  flze.  The  blue-flowered  lucerne  is 
alio  valuable ;  and,  in  Switzerland ,  is  to  be  found 
a  large  fpecies  of  this  plant,  which  bears  yellow 
flowers. 

In  Dalmatia ,  a  fine  variegated  fort  grows  wild — ■ 
Nor  might  it  be  amils,  if  curious  cultivators  were 
to  procure  feeds  of  the  original  medica  from  Media . 
If  I  miftake  not,  Lournefort  found  one  or  two  fine 
forts  there. 

The  flowers  of  lucerne  are  leguminous,^  or,  as 
the  learned  call  them,  papilionaceous.  From  their 
impalement  arifes  the  piftil,  which  afterwards  be¬ 
comes  a  wretched  filiqua ,  or  pod,  fomewhat  refem- 
bling  a  ram’s  horn,  in  which  are  lodged  feeds  fha- 
ped  like  a  kidney.  The  green  plant  has  the  tafte  of 
nafturtian-leaves. 

As  the  culture  of  lucerne  and  fainfoin,  according 
to  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  Efiay,  is  execu¬ 
ted  without  much  difficulty,  it  may  tempt  men,  by 
imperceptible  degrees,  to  apply  their  minds  to  the 
culture  of  corn,  conformably  to  the  practice  of  new 
hufbandry.  But  this  may  be  found  a  more  complex, 
as  well  as  a  more  difficult  undertaking,  as  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  what  will  follow  in  the  laft  paragraph  of 
the  laft  feftion. - 

Again, 

+  Moll:  plants  and  fhrubs,  that  bear  leguminous  flowers,  afford 
delicious  food  to  cattle. 
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Again,  when  grafs- lands  are  only  wanted  tobrino- 
about  a  quick  return  of  arable  crops,  then  clo¬ 
ve1'  and  trefoils  are  the  propereft  vegetables  that 
can  be  cultivated  in  fuch  cafes  •  for" lucerne  and 

fainfoin  come  not  to  their  full  perfection  till  the  third 
year.  - - 

As  this  feet  ion  is  extremely  fhort,  I  will  take  the 
opportunity  of  employing  one  minute’s  revifion  up¬ 
on  what  I  have  faid  from  Jgojlmo  Gallo ,  in  my  XVIth 
article,  concerning  fowing  lucerne-feeds  with  thole 
ot  panic-grafs.  for,  tho’  firft  thoughts  are  generally 
the  molt  fortunate  in  poetry,  yet  lecond  thoughts 
are  the  fafeft  in  profe.  -Therefore  being  naturally 
fearful  of  mifleading  my  readers,  or  depending 
over-much  on  the  authority  of  others,  I  will  re-conlk 
der  die  point  in  a  few  words,  and  then  leave  the 
cultivatois  of  lucerne  to  think  and  aft  for  them- 
felves. 

Upon  reviewing  the  original,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  tnc  Itaaan  author  ipeaks  from  Ins  cewn  experi¬ 
ence  :  And  for  that  reaion  (as  well  as  from  concur¬ 
ring  probability)  I  believe  the  faft ;  and  fo  much 

the  rather,  as  he  was  a  perfon  of  credit  and  o-enteel 
condition.  & 

At  the  time  when  Gallo  wrote,  there  was  no  bet¬ 
ter  way  ot  railing  lucerne  (as  drilling  or  traniplant- 
ing  it  were  then  things  unheard  of)  than  by  mixing 
a  good  quantity  of  panic-grafs  feeds*  with  20  lb.  ol 
lucerne-feeds  for  every  acre.  For  the  panic-grafs 
(fays  he)  having  overpowered  the  weeds,  will  pe- 
rifh  the  lecond  year,  and  leave  the  lucerne-roots  in 
full  pofieflion  of  the  ground.  But  my  fecret  fear  is , 
that  panic-grafs  will  exhauft  lbs  foils  neverthelefs 
as  it  h  ands  but  one  year,  a  good  previous  manuring 
may  obviate  this  appreheniion.  Be  that  as  it  wilk 

I  think 


*  Out  farmer.-  (if  I  ni.lane  not)  call  the  panic  grafs  covj- 
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I  think  it  honeft  to  put  the  cultivator  upon  his 

guard.  ..... 

Nor  can  we  (as  I  fufpedt)  either  in  tins  point, 

•  any  more  than  in  what  has  been  obferved  concern- 
ino'  harrowing  lucerne,  draw  iafe  and  certain  con- 
clufions  from  fuccefs  in  Italian  hulbandry  to  fuccefs 
in  Englijh.  A  foil  phlegmatic  like  ours,  liable  to 
perpetual  rains,  and  unenlivened  with  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  of  lolar  heat,  gives  nourifhment  to  an  hundred 
obftinate  perennial  weeds,  whofe  proper  fupport  is 
derived  from  a  cold,  fickly  moifture  which  the  Ita~ 
lian  climate  is  not  acquainted  with. 

Once,  in  order  to  copy  Gallo  to  a  certain  degree, 
I  ventured  to  fow  hop-trefoil  with  lucerne,  inrtead 
of  panic-grals:  (Hop-trefoil  being  confefTedly  an 
annual  plant,  and  a  weak  exhaufter  of  the  ground, 
or  rather  the  contrary ;)  but  the  fuccefs  of  this  at¬ 
tempt,  after  feveral  repetitions,  was  not  fuch  as  al¬ 
lows  me  to  recommend  the  practice  of  it.  I  had  a 
beautiful  crop  the  firft  year  •,  but  in  the  fecond,  as 
Pliny  foretels,  defcivit  i n  pratum  •,  and  (what  is  ftill 
worfe)  that  meadow  contained  little  more  than 

weeds. 

So  eafily  is  lucerne  over-run  and  devoured  by 
thefe  hungry  favages,  except  the  hufbandman  fup- 
ports  its  well-being  and  profpcrity  by  virtue  of  a 

tirm  and  faithful  alliance. 

Yet  ftill  the  Italian  pra&ice  ought  to  be  tried,  as 
the  lofs,  refulting  from  fuch  an  experiment,  is  hardly 
worth  mentioning. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  XXVI. 

4 

Some  Objections  anfwered ,  with  Relation  to  the  pre- 

fent  Difcovery  of  cultivating  Lucerne  by  Tranfplan - 
tation . 

4 

TT  is  natural  to  expect,  that  many  objections  will 
1  be  made  to  this  new  practice  of  tranfplantin?  lu¬ 
cerne.  Some  will  fay,  that  amputating  a  tap-root 
is  counterworking  the  original  intention  of  nature. 
But  then  it  mult  be  anfwered,  that  the  Supreme 
Being  has  left  many  things  to  the  perfonal  induftry 
and  difcovenes  of  man.  —  Others  will  remark,  that 
the  culture  of  lucerne  has  been  diligently  ftudied, 
at  leaft,  at  intervals,  from  the  times  of  Virgil  and 
Columella  to  the  prefen t  moment.  How  came  a 
peifon  then  to  difcover  this  mighty  ETPHKii  in 

a  corner  between  France  and  Switzerland? - To 

which  we  can  only  reply,  that,  in  like  manner,  the 
mines  in  Mifnia  and  Bohemia  were  firft  difcovered 

by  fome  poor  Cornifh  men  who  fled  from  England 
about  the  1 5th  century. 

Thus  the  fembrador  (a  fort  of  plough,  with  an 
hopper  annexed  to  it,  contrived  to  let  corn  at  equal 
diltances)  was  firft  invented  by  an  yluflri an  engineer, 
whom  the  emperor  of  Germany  lent  afterwards  to 
Madrid ,  that  he  might  inltruct  the  Spaniards  in  the 
manner  of  making  and  ufing  it.*  Thus  the  ufes 
of  the  magnet  were  found  out,  the  art  of  printing, 
the  medicinal  application  of  plants  from  the  wild 
Indians ,  and  many  other  valuable  difeoveries  :  For 
fometimes,  the  humbler  things  of  this  world  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  God  to  furpafs  and  confound  the  jlronger !  * 
From  my  own  private  opinion,  I  think  I  could 
almoft  venture  to  aflert,  that  M.  de  Cbateauvieux 


•  milougly'%  Travels  into  Spain,  1663,  p  426, 
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reafons  modeftly  concerning  himfelf  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  and  perhaps  fays, 

Primum  ego  me  illcrum ,  dederim  quibus  ejfe  colonos , 
Excerpam  numero /* 

• 

A  third  fet  of  men  will  objedt,  that  the  trouble 
and  tedioufnefs  of  raifingand  cultivating  lucerne,  in 
the  prefent  manner,  are  over-great,  and  too  much 
clogged  with  minute  cares  and  attentions.  But  in- 
duftry ,-f*  in  hufbandry,  being  the  condition  decreed 
by  the  Supreme  Being,  in  confequence  of  the  tall 
of  man,  we  fhall  not  prefume  to  cxpoftulate  with 
our  great  and  good  Creator  upon  that  fubjedl,  who 
has  threatened  to  punilh  a  ftate  or  kingdom  where 
the  inhabitants  are  negligent  even  in  hulbandry  : 
IVith  arrows  and  with  bows  JJoall  men  covie  thither ,  be- 
caufe  all  the  land  Jloall  become  briars  and  thorns  \  buty 
upon  the  hills  that  are  digged  with  a  mattock ,  they  Jhall 
not  come  thither But  it  Jloall  be  for  the  fending  forth 
of  oxen ,  and  for  the  treading  of  Icjfer  cattle .  J 

Nor  need  we  expatiate  more  under  this  article ; 
for  time  and  habitude,  by  gentle  degrees,  will  cure 
all  the  aftonifhment  of  novelty.  Lucretius ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  accuflomed  manner,  has  touched  beauti¬ 
fully  upon  this  idea :  For  men  feem  to  ftand  amazed, 
at  firft,  upon  any  new  difcoVery ;  but,  after  a  few 
years  have  elapled,  they  then  confider  it  as  coeval 
with  the  world,  and  no  fubjedl  for  wonder  at  all  : 

Scd  ncque  tarn  facilis  res  ulla  cfl,  quin  ea  primum 

Dijfcilis  magis  ad  credendum  ccnjlct :  Itemquc 

*  Nil 

*  Herat.  Epifl.  Lib.  i.  Ep.  14.  . 

Lord  Bacon  enforces  induftry  from  a  very  natural  induce¬ 
ment,  “  Quod  opera  &  virlute  noftra  partum  eit,  rnajus  bonuin: 
Quod  ab  alieno  beneficio  vel  ab  indulgentia  fortunx  delatume'd, 
minus  bonum.” 

Colours  of  Good  and  E  vil,  vol,  III.  p.  391. 

J  Ifaiab  vii.  24,  25. 
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Nil  adeo  magnum  neclam  mirabile  quicquani 
Principle,  quod  non  minuant  mirarier  omneis 
Paulatim,  ut  cadi  clarum,  purumque  colorem.  * 


Nothing  is  found  fo  eafy,  but  appears 
Full  difficult  at  fir  ft  to  be  believ’d : 

Nothing  lo  great  or  wonderful,  but  men 
Forget  and  overlook  by  flow  degrees  : 
Witnefs  the  clear,  tranflucent  light  of  heav’n! 


SECT-  XXVII. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Reafons  of  the  Prejudices  ‘which 
F 'arma  s  and  Labourers  entertain ,  in  Oppojition  to 
the  New  Husbandry. 

$  9 

TH  E  objection,  that  lucerne  by  growing  fo  faft 
is  a  great  impoveriffier  of  land,  has  been  al¬ 
ready  obviated  in  the  \  Tilth  Sefhon  ;  and,  in  a 
word,  though  horfe-hoeing,  hand-hoeing,  digging 
between  the  rows,  and  frequent  flight  manurmgs-, 
may  appear  to  be  troublelome,  and  really  are  fo, 
yet  the  expences  and  labour  are  loon  repaid;  and, 
indeed,  Providence  feems  to  have  left  no  other  ex¬ 
pedient  than  human  induftry,  if  we  defire  to  keep 
any  one  crop  in  long  continuance  :  Taking  care,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  call  in  theaffiftanceof  flight  and  fre¬ 
quent  ploughing^,  &c.  For,  by  conftantly  dividing 
and  loofening  the  foil,  we  bring  a  ftiffi  ftrong  lanck 
by  degrees,  to  an  eafy  prolific  ftate ;  which  Virgil 
has  exprefied  in  one  hemiftyc  that  contains  more 
good  fenfe  and  true  knowledge  of  agriculture,  than 
is  to  be  found  in  a  modern  volume.  Induftry,  fays 
he,  converts  a  ftubborn,  ftiffi,  tenacious  foil  into 
the  PU  TRE  folum : 


*  Lib.  ii.  v.  1 0.2 p 


Nam*- 
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• - Namque  hoc  IMITAMUR  ARANDCX 

Georg.  IL  v.  204. 

Where  the  ftrength  and  beauty  of  the  thought 
are  io  very  plain  and  forcible,  that  Dryden  feems  to 
be  animated  with  them,  and  has  furpafled  not  only 
himfelf,  but  even  equalled  the  original,  if  we  ex¬ 
cept  the  brevity  and  fententioufnefs  of  Virgil: 

t 

For  ploughing  is  an  imitative  toil \ 

Refembling  nature  in  an  eafy  foiL 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  brevity  and  force  of  this 
paffage,  except  it  be  a  fimilar  paffage  in  one  of  the 
prophets  :  Break  up  the  fallow  Grounds  of  your 
He  ARTS.* 

The  remainder  of  this  feftion  Avail  be  fet  apart  for 
examining  into  the  caufes  and  reafons  of  an  uncom¬ 
mon  difficulty  which  mod  gentlemen  are  obliged  to 
ftruggle  with,  when  they  firll  undertake  to  make  a 
nurfery  for  lucerne,  and  then  tranfplant  it. 

I  have  attempted,  various  times  (and  that  unfuc- 
cefsfully  for  many  years)  to  comprehend,  if  it  were 
poffible,  why  bailiffs,  farmers,  and  day-labourers, 
fhould  entertairt  fuch  an  incurable  averfion  to  the 
7iew  hujlmndry  ? —  1  hat  there  is  labour  employed  in 
it  muft  be  allowed :  But  it  is  flight  labour,  and 
well  paid  for.  [  1  herefore  that  feems  not  to  be  the 

true  reafon.] - Let  us  proceed  one  ftep  farther, 

and  fuppofe  thefe  men  to  be  prejudiced  againft  the 
undertaking,  or  doubtful  concerning  its  i'uccefs  ? 
Yet  (till  they  run  no  hazard  in  making  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  incur  no  blame  in  cafe  of  a  mifcarriage ; 
being  fare  of  their  gratification,  when  the  work  is 
done.  .  So  that,  though  both  thefe  reafons  may  con¬ 
clude  in  part,  yet  ftili  they  are  not  the  true  fpecific 

D  d  rea* 
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reafon. — The  like  may  be  faid  of  thefe  mens  aver- 
Aon  to  novelty,  and  their  tenacioufnefs  of  antient 
habitudes  •,  yet  even  this  difinclination  may  be 
overcome  by  the  counterbalance  and  acquifition  of 
gain.  Manufactures,  artizans,  peruke-makers, 
taylors,  & c.  (who  feem,  in  other  reipeCts,  to  be  wi- 
ier  than  the  countryman)  loon  familiarize  them- 
felves  to  what  is  new  in  their  bufinefs,  and  like  it. 
Why  ?  Became  they  get  by  the  inconftancy  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  the  change  of  fafhions.  So  that  this  ob- 
jeftion  is  only  a  partial  one.  And,  in  proof  that  the 
trade’s-people  are  in  their  way  more  docible  and  more 
vigilant  than  the  hufbandman,  let  it  be  remember¬ 
ed,  that  the  invention  of  dying  the  Saxon  green 
was  brought  to  London  in  the  year  1748,  and  all 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland  knew  how  to  imitate  it  be¬ 
fore  the  year  1754,  though  the  fecret  was  preferved 
from  taking  air  by  many  precautions.  But  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  hufoandmen  pafs  away  life  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  reflexions  Upon  agriculture,  and  grow  old, 
long  before  they  have  taken  leave  of  their  infancy. 

In  order  to  inform  myfelf  better,  on  the  fubjeCl 
before  us,  I  inquired  of  country-people,  even  par¬ 
ties  concerned,  what  might  be  the  true  reafons,  and 

7  .  7 

deli  red  them  to  be  explicit  ?  But  they  gave  no  di- 
ftinft  anfwer  *,  which,  at  length,  led  me  to  fufpeCt, 
that  a  fort  of  natural  good  manners,  and  fear  of  giv¬ 
ing  offence,  compelled  them  to  be  filent.  The  main 
reafon,  therefore,  feems  to  be  (and  efpecially  if  we 
confider  how  bounded  the  capacities  of  thefe  men 
are,  and  how  clogged  with  prejudices)  that  every 
fuch  fort  of  employment  appears  .to  them  as  merely 
trifling,  or,  at  moft,  a  labour  offupererogation.  This 
being  premifed,  it  is  then  certain,  that  all  men, 
wife  or  unwife,  under  this  perfuajion  (be  they  right 
in  their  notions,  or  miftaken)  will  be  tired  of  going 
through  any  work  that  carries  fuch  an  afpeCt  with 
it,  even  though  it  be  profitable.  In  proof  of  this, 

1  take 
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take  a  labouring-man,  from  cleaving  wood,  and 
order  him  to  gather  up,  one  by  one,  a  pint  of  pins, 
fcatteted  on  the  door  of  a  room,  at  the  fame  wages 
he  was  to  have  received  for  performing  harder  work. 
. — In  fuch  a  cafe,  what  will  be  the  confequence  ? 
He  will  feel  difiatisfadtion  and  difguft  againft  his 
new  employment  in  half  an  hour.  Or  fuppofe  a 
gentleman  was  to  bid  a  country  day-fervent  to 
leave  off  breaft-ploughing  a  field  (than  which  there 
is  fcarce  any  huibandry-work  more  laborious)  and 
then  order  him  to  take  alight  hoc  in  his  hands,  and 
work  upon  a  thin  furface  of  water,  than  which  no¬ 
thing  can  be  cut  or  divided  more  ealily ;  merely  for 
his  (the  gentleman’s)  pleafure,  or  for  fome  reafon 
which  he  keeps  a  fecret :  The  mailer,  upon  this, 
meets  with  compliance ;  but  the  edge  and  appetite 
for  work  go  off  immediately  in  the  hone  it  peafant 
thus  employed :  For  he  fancies  himielf,  as  Shake - 
J pear  exprefles  it,  to  be  the  image  of  labour  in  vain. 
His  hands  move  lilllefsly  and  unwillingly :  He 
grudges  even  every  infubftantial  ftroke  he  givres, 

and  heartily  wiflies  for  the  approach  of  night. - - 

Thus  appear  all  the  operations  in  the  new  hufban- 
dry  to  bailiffs,  farmers,  and  labourers,  though  the 
cafe  be  widely  different  ^  but,  not  being  able  to  com¬ 
prehend  how  their  labours  can  tend  to  any  ufe,  they 
are  as  much  chagrined,  as  if  employed  in  gather¬ 
ing  up  pins,  or  hoeing  water  :  But,  when  they  once 
fee  the  good  effedts  of  their  labours,  they,  at  length, 
grow  perfectly  reconciled  to  what  they  defpifed,  ha¬ 
ted,  and  even  laboured,  by  their  unfaithfulnefs,  to 
render  ufelefs  and  ineffedtual.  There  were  the  felr- 
fame  objections  made  at  firft  to  the  culture  of  vine¬ 
yards,  hop-gardens,  and  faftron -plantations :  As  al¬ 
io  to  the  raifing  of  woad,  madder,  liquorice,  maize, 
tobacco,  field-turnips,  and  twenty  other  forts  of  ve¬ 
getables,  which  are  now  managed  by  country-peo¬ 
ple,  with  as  much  good-will,  as  if  they  were  com- 
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mon  crops  of  wheat  or  barley.  All  which  confirms 
the  necefiity  of  what  has  been  before  advanced, 
namely,  that  no  gentleman  mult  leave  the  culture 
of  lucerne  to  fervants  in  the  firft  beginnings  of  the 
experiment. 


SECT.  XXVIII. 

Of  drilling  Lucerne ,  and  the  Ufe  of  the  jointed  Screw- 

borer. 

THOSE  who  drill  lucerne,  with  an  intention  it. 

fhould  continue  in  the  fame  place  where  it  is 
drilled,  mull  take  great  care  to  inftrudt  themfelves, 
before-hand,  of  the  depth  of  good  foil  in  the  field 
they  fet.  apart  for  this  purpofe  :  For  the  tap-roots, 
in  their  natural  Hate  (or,  in  other  words,  without 
being  clipped)  will  penetrate  downwards  ten,  or 
more  feet,  by  the  time  the  plants  are  three  or  four 
years  old.  Previoufly,  therefore,  to  any  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  ground,  call  in  the  afiiftance  of  a  very 
ufeful  inftrument  in  hufbandry,  named  the  borer ,  of 
which,  perhaps,  you  cannot  have  a  better  model 
than  the  following  draft. 
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*£ he  jointed  Screw-bore  r- 


This  jointed  fcrew-borer  may  be  multiplied  to  a 
length  of  100  feet,  in  order  to  fearch  for  quarries, 
mines,  fcfr.  But  fuch  deep  refearches  have  nothing 
to  do  with  our  prefent  purpofe.  Nor  is  this  inftru- 
ment  of  much,  though  confefledly  of  fome  ufe, 
where  the  lucerne-roots  are  aynpntatcd  and  transplan¬ 
ted-,  fince,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  we  need  only  examine  the 
nature  of  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  one  yard.  But 
where  we  drill  lucerne,  orfow  it  brcad-coft  fafhion,  it 
will  be  necelfary  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  foil  to  a 
depth  of  twelve  feet  :  (For  fo  far  downwards  the 
roots  will  penetrate,  if  they  meet  with  no  obftruc- 
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tion  from  rocks,  £5? c.  or  inconvenience  from  weep¬ 
ing  fprings.)  In  this  cafe,  two  joints  ..of  the  borer 
will  fuffice. 

The  inftrument,  above  reprefen  ted,  ■  is  com- 
pofed  of  two  iron-bars,  marked  Fig.  i.  Fig.  2. 
each  bar  fix  feet  in  length,  and  one  inch  in  thick- 
nefs  or  diameter;  the  former  fcrewing.into  the  lat- 
ter.  -  .  _ 

I  he  end  A.  big,  i.  carries  a  fcrev/  which  enters 
into  the  fockct  B.  tig.  2.  after  you  have ijmfcrewed 
the  little  button  oppofite  to  C,  contrived  partly  to 
hinder  earth  and  dull  from  getting  into  the  focket. 
Thefe  fcrews  are  an  in  on  and  half  long,  and  eight 
lines  thick  ;  fo  that  there  remain  tvro  lines  of  thicks 
nefs  for  the  focket.  7  '  , 

D.  Big.  1.  a  fharp  point  or  nofe,  fomewhat  ca- 
mufed ,  as  the  marquis  de  T 'curbilli  exprelies  himfelf 
(or,  in  other  words,  bluntilh,  and  turning  a  little 
upwards)  contrived  in  fuch  manner,  for  better  forc¬ 
ing  its  way  through  the  earth,  rocks,  &c.\  Its  length 
is  about  three  inches,  and  you  may  make  it  with 
three,  or  four  fides,  as  you -judge  to  be  mod  con¬ 
venient.  It  is  ferewed  into  the  bar  A.  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  with  a  ferew  of  the  fame  fize,  as  A.  is 
ferewed  into  the  bar  B. 

E.  is  an  aperture  or  groove  made  on  which  fide 
of  the  bar  you  pleafe,  fix  inches  long,  four  lines 
broad,  nine  lines  deep,  and  rounded  at  bottom,  in 
order  to  bring  up  a  part  of  the  different  firatums  of 
matter,  whilft  you  are  boring.  And  if  in  the  pre¬ 
fect  infcance  of  cultivating  tranfplanted  lucerne  you 
fear  weeping  fprings  (which  are  very  detrimental  to 
the  growth  of  this  plant)  you  may  loon  know  where 
to  find  them,  by  putting  a  bjt  of  fponge  into  the 
groove. 

The  lowermoft  end  of  the  bar  F.  Fig.  2.  carries 
a  ferew  which  enters  into  another  focket,  if  you  are 
^kfirous  to  lengthen  the  inffrument  by  adding  a 

new 
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new  joint,  and  fo  on,  to  a  length  of  one  hundred 
ieet.  But  an  examination  ol  the  ioil,  to  a  depth  of 
twelve  feet,  is  quite  fufficient  foi  our  pieient  pur- 

pofe.  .  r 

To  put  this  inftrument  properly  to  work,  uie 

rnuft  be  made  of  an  iron-handle,  called,  otherwiic, 
in  mechanics,  a  double-branched  lever ,  which  is 
marked  G  and  LI,  and  each  branch  is  fifteen  inches 
long.  This  handle,  or  lever,  is  fattened  by  a  clafp 
I,  lined  with  fteel,  fixed  at  one  enci  by  a  hinge,  and 
at  the  other  by  the  ferew  L,  by  which  means  it 
may  be  placed  at  whatfoever  height  the  labourers 
pleafe.  This  ferew  is  fattened,  or  unf aliened,  by 
an  iron  pin,  fix  lines  thick,  and  eight  or  nine  inches 
long. 

Fig.  3.  is  a  plan  of  the  fame  handle,  or  lever, 
feparated  from  the  bar  of  iron,  and  marked  by  the 
fame  letters  G,  I  I,  I,  L, 

Fig.  4.  is  a  handle,  or  lever,  refembling  thar 
which  has  been  deferibed  above,  with  this  excep¬ 
tion,  that  it  has  only  one  branch  marked  G.  The 
letters  I  and  L  denote  the  fame  as  in  the  forego¬ 
ing.  This  laft-named  handle,  or  lever,  ferves,  at 
times,  to  fufpend  or  ftop  tine  borer ,  when  we  are 
bringing  it  up  from  a  confidcrable  depth  :  As  alio 
to  ferew  and  unferew  the  feveral  bars,  or  joints,  as 
occafion  requires  :  And  to  put  on,  or  take  oil',  the 
point  or  nofe  of  fteel  at  bottom. 

But  of  this  more  needs  not  be  fpoken  atprefent, 
as  all  borings,  with  reference  to  exploring  the  ground 
for  raifing  lucerne,  will  go  but  a  little  way  beneath 
the  furface  of  the  earth.  Thofe  who  fearch  for 
mines,  quarries,  &c.  may  find  farther  information 
in  the  marquis  de  T' ourbilli' s  Memoir e  fur  le  Def riche- 
mens. 

In  ground  fet  apart  for  receiving  tranfplanted  lu¬ 
cerne,  it  is  hardly  requifite  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
borer  at  all  j  and  in  land  where  we  raife  it,  either 
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by  drilling,  or  in  the  manner  clover  is  Town  we 
need  only  ufe  two  joints  of  the  borer:  And  two 
men,  generally  fpeaking,  (if  the  ground  be  tolerably 
well  conditioned)  may  bore  to  a  depth  of  twelve 
feet  m  a  quarter  of  an  hour  :  And,  of  courfe  in 
one  day,  make  a  fufficient  number  of  effays  for  one 

acre  of  ground,  one  trial  being  enough  for  every 
ten  perches  fquare.  } 

The  difficulty  of  finding  a  good  foil,  to  a  depth 
of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  feet,  fee  ms  to  me  to  hLe 
been  one  of  the  reafons  which  induced  M.  de  Cha- 
teauvieux  to  amputate  the  extremity  of  the  tap-root: 
Other  reafons  have  been  formerly  affigned  by  me. 


SECT.  XXIX. 

How  to  manage  large  Plantations  of  Lucerne  in  the 
cheapejl ,  fafeji ,  and  mojl  c economical  Manner. 

AS  I  would  willingly  make  this  Effiay  as  inftruc- 
five  as  lies  in  my  power,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fave  lnduftrious  cultivators  the  trouble  of  col¬ 
lecting  and  combining  directions  from  various  dif- 
perfed  pafiages,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  beftow  one 
lection  more,  by  way  of  anfwering  a  couple  of 
queihons  which  have  been  often  propofed  to  me  in 

I'v  LICI 

The  firft  queftion  is,  How  and  in  what  man¬ 
ner  (by  way  of  refult  from  tiie  confiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  experiments  made  by  me)  I  would  advife 
any  gentleman  to  prepare  three  or  four  acres  of 
land  for  receiving  lucerne  ?  This  being  an  under¬ 
taking  of  fome  moment,  or,  as  the  French  call  it 
une  gr ande  exploitation. 

The  fecond  queftion  is.  How  to  perform  this 
work  in  the  (horteft,  fafeft,  and  molt  (Economical 
manner?  Concerning  both  which  points  my  ideas 
are  as  follow  :  This  only  premifed,  that  I  am  here 
<pnde^ypunng  to  ike  the  expence  of  the  under¬ 
taking 
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taking  as  cheap  as  poffible  *,  otherwife,  where  peo¬ 
ple  pay  no  regard  to  a  few  incidental  charges,  I 
would  recommend  Mr.  Boyle's  method  ot  preparing 
a  field  for  receiving  tranfplanted  lucerne,  concern¬ 
ing  which  more  lias  been  fpoken  at  large  in  the 
8 2d  page  of  this  Efifay. 

In  the  prefent  cafe  it  may  fuffice  to  fay,  that  fup- 
pofing  the  nurfery  to  be  properly  prepared,  and  the 
feeds  fown  in  the  firft  week  oi  April,  before  the  feafon 
for  tranfplanting,  according  to  directions  already  gi¬ 
ven. —  I  would  recommend  a  field  in  good  tilth,  after 
barley-harveft,  and  before  oats  have  been  fown  in  it. 

*  This  field  fhould  be  thoroughly  ploughed  and  nar¬ 
rowed  twice ;  which  we  will  fuppofe  to  be,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  autumn  of  the  prefent  year,  1764, 
After  each  ploughing  and  harrowing  there  fhould  be 
a  very  diligent  burn-beating,  according  to  rules  laid 
down,  Sect.  III.  —  But,  if  the  feafon  lhould  prove 
too  wet  at  the  time  of  a  fecond  burn-beating,  we 
make  a  virtue  of  necefiity,  and  the  weeds  and 
trumpery  muft  be  raked  together  and  carried  off. 

Then  give  the  field  a  trench- fallow-ploughing 
for  winter,  and  early  in  March ,  1765,  (if  the  wea¬ 
ther  any-ways  permits.)  Having  manured  your 
ground,  as  the  relative  nature  of  the  foil  requires, 
and  ploughed  and  harrowed  it  again  to  an  exquifite 
finenefs,  drill  in  a  crop  of  field-peafe,  making  ufe 
of  M.  Vanduffel' s  *  drill-rake ,  as  early  in  the  fpring 
as  is  confiftent  with  prudence  and  fafety  for  this 
crop  muft  be  ripe,  and  removed,  by  the  laft  day  of 

July . - Much  depends  upon  this  point  of  fore-t 

fight;  however  the  peafe,  by  {landing  thinner  than 
in  hand-fown,  promifcuous  crops,  being  at  the 
fame  time  banked  and  hoed  with  greater  eafe,  and 
enjoying  more  room,  free  air,  and  funfhine,— will  in 
all  probability  gain  an  advance  of  ten  days  at  leaft 
in  their  ripening.  This  will  be  a  great  point  fecu¬ 
nd.  for  it  is  in  hufbandry,  as  in  war:  There 

*  M,  Vanduffel  is  a  treafurer  of  France  at  Bayonne. 

r 
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are  critical  moments*  which  never  prefent  them- 
felves  a  fecond  time  in  the  fame  campaign. 

I  will  now  fpeak  of  the  manner  of  iettinp-  this 
pea-crop  into  die  ground,  and  of  M.  VandufeP s 
drill-rake.  This  inflrument  lias  been  often  made 
life  of  by  myfelf  and  friends,  with  good  fuccefs, 
much  expedition,  and  little  trouble.  But  we  mud 
oblerve,  .  that  it  is  chiefly  calculated  for  lio-ht 
grounds  in  fmall  inclofures,  not  exceeding  four° or 
five  acres. 

The  Drill-Rake. 


I  his  inflrument  is  a  fort  of  ftrong  plough-rake, 
with  four  large  teeth  at  a.  a.  and  b.  b.  gently  cur¬ 
ved,  as  reprefented  in  the  print.  The  diftance  from 
a.  to  a.  and  b.  to  b.  is  nine  inches. 

The  fpace,  or  interval,  between  the  two  inner 
teeth,  a.  and  b.  is  three  feet  fijc  inches  *,  which 

is 

*  Something  more  fpace  is  allowed  in  the  intervals  of  a  pea- 
crop  than  in  a  lucerne-plantation,  becaufe  the  cultivator ,  or  hoe- 
plougb,  never  enters  the  lucerne-field,  till  after  the  herbage  of 
the  plants  is  cut :  Whereas  the  pea-branches  fpread  much,  and 
the  roots  are  fhallow  and  tender,  quite  different  from  lucerne- 
roots.  It  is  therefore  my  opinion  that  field-peafe,  thus  managed, 
can  admit  but  one  horfe-hoeing;  and  the  intervals  may  be  made 
dill  wider,  if  people  pleafe. 
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is  fufficient  room  for  the  cultivator  or  hoe-plough 
to  move  in,  if  conduced  with  care,  before  the 
peafe  have  branched  much.  To  the  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber,  at  the  head  of  the  rake,  denoted  by  the  let¬ 
ters,  c.  c.  are  fixed  the  handle,  d.  and  the  beam, 
e.  to  which  the  horfe  is  faftened. 

It  is  pretty  certain,  that,  when  this  inftrument 
is  drawn  over  a  piece  of  land  made  thoroughly 
fine,  and*  the  man,  who  holds  it,  bears  upon  the 
handles  more  or  lefs,  according  to  his  dilcretion, 
four  channels  or  little  furrows  will  be  formed 
at  the  letters,  f,  g.  h.  i.  which  will  be  found  to  be 
diftant  nine  inches  from  furrow  i.  to  furrow  h.  and 
as  much  from  g.  to  f.  the  interval  marked  e. 
being  three  feet  and  an  half  from  h.  to  g.  and,  that 
thele  diftances  may  be  preferved  with  greater  truth, 
it  has  been  found  neceffary  that  the  two  teeth,  a.  a. 
fhould  return  (when  the  ploughman  comes  back, 
after  having  ploughed  one  turn  or  bent ,  as  they 
call  it)  in  two  of  the  channels  formed  before, 
marked  b.  b.  :  So  that,  though  he  cuts  four  drills 
at  the  firft  bout,  yet,  in  effect,  he  only  forms  two 
drills  each  turn,  becaufe  there  are  always  two  drills 
to  be  paffed  over  twice  or  re-ploughed,  being,  in 
truth,  not  much  more  than  guides,  or  marks  of 
direction,  Yet  even  this  fmall  work  of  fuperero- 
gation  repays  itfelf,  becaufe  it  makes  the  drills 
more  open,  diftindt,  and  clean. 

If  the  firft  four  channels,  formed  at  one  motion 
by  this  inftrument,  are  ftraight  arnl  true,  all  the  lines 
in  the  field  will  partake  of  the  fame  regularity.  It 
has  therefore  been  my  cuftom  to  lay  out  this  firft 
trace  of  the  drill-rake  myfelf  by  exadt  meafurement, 
fixing  into  the  ground,  at  every  diftance  of  ten 
feet,  little  flit  flicks  labelled  with  paper-,  and,  that 
being  finifhed,  leave  the  reft  to  the  ploughman. 

When  the  ground-plot  of  an  acre  is  thus  formed 
into  drills  (which  work  I  have  feen  completed  in 

four 
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four  hours  with  one  ploughman,  horfe,  and  boy  to 
lead  the  horfe)  you  then  lend  two  or  three  women 
and  children  into  the  field,  who  fprain  *  the  peafe 

into  the  channels. - Ufe  no  harrow,  which  will 

draw  the  feeds  out  of  the  lines ;  but  cover  them 
with  the  flat  part  of  the  head  of  an  hand-rake,  and 
prefs  them  down  gently. 

This  practice  was  well  known  to  the  Grecian 
hufbandmen ;  for  Leontius  greatly  prefers  the  co¬ 
vering  of  feeds  by  hand  to  common  harrowings 
even  by  oxen,  which  trample  the  ground  lefs  than 

horfes  f.  , 

b  1  wih  n°w  only  obferve  of  this  drill-rake,  that, 
different  from  the  hoe -ploughs  of  Du  Hamel , 
De  Chateauvieux ,  and  De  la  Levrie ,  its  great 
excellence  confifts  in  its  fimplicity :  For,  after  the 
meafurement  of  the  parts  is  once  laid  down,  the 
meaneft  carpenter  and  fmith  in  England  can  make 
it,  or  repair  it  *,  and,  if  the  firft  four  lines  formed 
by  it  are  true,  the  reft  of  the  lines  or  rows  muft  be 
geometrically  exadft :  Which  is  an  elegance  none 
can  feel,  but  fuch  as  take  delight  in  correct  hul- 
bandry. 

But  to  return  to  our  lucerne-plantation. 

This  pea-crop  being  hacked,  and  moved  from 
the  field  by  the  fourth  or  fifth  of  Augufl ,  call  in  all 
the  afliftance  you  have  of  hufbandry-ftrength,  or 
can  procure  *,  and  plough  and  harrow  the  field,  and 
burn  the  pea-roots,  weeds,  &c.  as  often  as  you  have 
time  before  the  twentieth  of  Augufl ;  and  then  (your 
nurfery  being  fuppofed  to  be  in  perfeft  readinefs) 

tranfplant 


*  To  fp  rain  feeds  is  to  throw  them  with  a  fingle  motion  of 
the  hand  at  a  certain  diftancc  one  from  another. 

f  T  CC  Cl TUpzVTCC  TO  (Av  ci'i  TTUV  IvX  7 TCCv\& 

xcchx^ajcri}yi '  ti  ciz  urj y  XC£V  OiCi  (3  oco  v  arx.ctXXio’Qci) . 


Geoponic.  Lib.  ii.  c.  24. 
This  writer  ( Leontius )  flourifhed  under  the  emperor  J ujlinian. 
We  have  a  couple  of  his  .epigrams  extant  in  the  fourth  book  ef 
the  Greek  Anthology . 
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rranfplant  your  roots  as  before  directed,  and  con¬ 
trive  to  dole  your  work  by  the  end  ot  me  ir.ontn. 

SECT.  XXX. 

Mifcellaneous  Obfervations,  and  jhcrt,  ufeful  Hints 

concerning  Lucerne . 

% 

THIS  feftion  fhall  confift  of  mifcellaneous  ob¬ 
fervations ,  and  floort,  ufeful  hints ,  which  it 
was  no-ways  necefiary  to  confider  more  at  large. 

(1.)  We  know  no  better  proof  of  the  fweetneft 
of  lucerne  than  that  an  horie  will  never  leave  a  fpfig 
in  the  rack  or  manger,  or  even  on  the  ground. 
(2.)  If  you  have  free  choice  of  ground  in  the  field 
wherein  you  tranfplant  lucerne,  01,  in  othu  woids, 
the  power  of  placing  your  rows  in  what  direction 
you  pleafe,  then  let  the  rows  front  the  mid-day 
lun  *.  (3.)  No  better  place  can  be  found  than  a 

hop-garden,  if  the  owner  thinks  fit,  or  fees  reafons 
for  difeontinuing  it.  (4.)  No  water  muft  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  lodge  in  the  nurfery  or  plantation.  (5*) 
Hares  and  rabbits  muft  be  chaced  away,  or  in  fome 
other  manner  prevented  *,  for,  as  the  former  range 
much  at  night,  efpecially  in  fpring,  they  will 
change  their  old  abodes,  and  lodge  themfelves  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  lucerne-field,  where  they 
commit  great  ravage,  brouzing  the  young  flioots 

of 

*  This  rule,  where  there  is  the  fame  free  choice  of  moving 
which  way  you  pleafe,  muft  not  be  extended  to  the  lines  or  fur¬ 
rows  of  corn-lands,  whofe  courfe  or  dire&ion  are,  by  no  means-, 
matter  of  fuch  indifference  as  to  be  left  to  chance,  or  the  plough¬ 
man’s  fancy.  The  lines  or  furrows  of  corn,  therefore,  in  cafe 
there  be  no  impediment  or  obftruttion,  ihould  always  run  from 
north  to  foutb,  and  not  from  eaji  to  <wcjl.  The  curious  may  fee 
the  reafons  affigned  in  the  marquis  de  Tourbt/Ii's  Memoir e  Jur  In 
Defricbemens ,  pag.  888,  889:  But  1  fhall  avoid  inferring  thcle 
reafons  at  prefent,  and  confine  my  remarks  only  to  lucerne,  or 
fainfoin  drilled,  or  tranfplanted  in  rows. 
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°f  r^ie  plants,  as  fait  as  they  recover  and  fprout 
alrefli,  till  they  bring  them  at  laft  into  a  downright 
atrophy.  (6.)  Geeie  and  ducks  mull  have  no  ad¬ 
mittance  into  a  lucerne-field.  (7.)  If  you  manure 
the  land  let  apart  to  receive  the  tranfplanted  roots 
take  care  to  fpread  this  dreffing  two  months  before 
the  roots  are  moved  into  it.  (8.)  Laffly,  the  cul- 
ture  of  lucerne  depends  as  much  on  induftry  as 
u ;  foi  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  French  near  two 
centuries  ago,  when  they  prepared  a  field  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  ieeds,  to  give  the  ground  fixteen 
months  fallow  with  ploughings  and  harrowings : 
laut  hand-hoeing  and  horle-hoeing  have  made  the 
management  more  ealy,  and  lefs  expenfive  at  pre¬ 
fen  t :  Yet  full  there  remains  fome  labour,  lome 
caie,  and  lome  expence;  for  delays  and  neo-lio-ence 
are  avowed  enemies  to  good  hufbandry  ;  &  & 

• - Cereris  contraria  femper 

Sunt  open - *. 


SECT.  XXXI. 

* 

IT" a}  L-rjtv  Remarks  oh  the  HeccJJity  of  ufinrr  JSfariuvcs*  -> 
yllfo  on  neat  Hufuandry  and  Induftry . 

Wr  E  cannot  conclude  this  Efiay  without  ob- 
ferving,  that  it  hath  been  aflerted  by  the 
enthufiaftic  admirers  of  drilling,  tranfplant-ing  in 
rows,  and  hoe-ploughings,  both  at  home  and  a- 
broad,  tnat  no  manures  are  needful  to  fupport  the 
credit  of  their  fyftem,  even  in  the  cultivation  of  lu¬ 
cerne  and  corn,  -f  Indeed,  we  allow,  that  vegeta¬ 
bles: 

*  Ovist.  Met  am.  Lib.  V.  v.  8 14. 

+  It  is  not  ivi  Europe  as  in  Louifiana  and  Chili ,  and  fome  of  the 
warmc  t  parts  of  Canada,  here  wheat  has  been  town  fucceflive- 
ly  on  the  fame  land  for  eighteen  years  without  manuring. 

J  can  only  remember,  'that  a  crop  of  wheat  in  England  has 
been  railed  lor  five  fucce/five  years  upon  the  fame  ground  with¬ 
out 
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bles  may  be  thus  raifed  and  continued  many  years, 
without  the  affiftance  of  dreffings  *,  but  this  is  weak¬ 
ening  the  foil,  and  defrauding  the  plants,  merely 
through  vanity  and  love  of  paradoxes.  It  may  be 
more  prudent  therefore  to  recommend  flight  fie- 
quent  refrefhments  at  certain  convenient  times  and 
diftances.  For  manures,  let  men  difpute,  contend, 
and  wrangle  ever  lo  long  about  laying  them  alide, 
are,  in  many  cafes,  equally  requifite  with  tillage  and 
weeding.  The  beft  foils  expebt  lome  affiltance, 
and  the  weaker  ones  demand  a  great  deal. — So  that, 
upon  the  whole,  an  ingenious  foreign  author  has  re¬ 
conciled  thefe  difficulties  very  well.  cc  Abundance 
of  manure,  fays  he,  iupplies  the  want  of  good  cul¬ 
ture and  good  culture,  reciprocally,  makes  amends 
for  deficiency  of  manure  :  But  the  fureft  and  molt 
advifable  method  is  to  make  ufe  of  both”  And,  as 
to  the  utility  of  manures  in  particular,  the  two  Quin- 
tilii  have  left  us  the  following  remark,  which  the 
reader  is  defined  to  take  in  the  words  of  Cornaro\ 
tranflation  :  Bonam  t  err  am  jlercus  meliorem  facit,  vi- 
tiofam  antem  amplfus  juvabit.  Bona  mtur  terra  Jler - 
core  mnlto  non  habet  opus  •,  media  paulo  ampliore  ;  tenu¬ 
is  vero  imbecilla  multo :  Non  acervatim  autcm,  fed 
dentins  tlercorandum  eft  * 

Laftly, 

out  manuring :  (And  that  according  to  the  practice  of  the  chi 
hujbandry ,  which  is  more  extraordinary  :)  But  then  it  mu  ft  he 
obferved,  that  this  land  was  uncommonly  circumilanccd.  It  was 
a  dry,  found,  healthy  foil.  It  had  lain  in  grab  for  a  century  at 
leaf; ;  and  once  a  year  a  great  fair  for  cattle  had  been  held  upon 
it,  which  the  owner  of  the  foil  thought  lit  to  difeontinue. 

1  t> 

*  In  Geopoii.  Lib.  ii.  c.  19. 

I  am  well  informed,  fince  M.  du  Jintnel  publiflirdhis  lad  work, 
in  1761,  that  M.  de  Chateauuhux  found,  by  experience,  that 
in  fpite  of  all  affidances  from  ploughing,  without  ufing  ma¬ 
nures,  he  carried  a  vidonary  idea  of  Tull's  too  far.  Of  couple* 
he  returned  to  the  old  practice,  combining  one  ami  the  other, 
as  before  recommended 3  and,  as  his  fields  bed  been  thoroughly 
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Lallly,  there  is  a  fimplicity  and  variety  in  the 
neat  field-htflbandry,  here  recommended,  that  ex¬ 
ceeds  all  the  ftudied  elegance  and  regular  accuracy 
even  of  parterres  and  gardens,  which  tire  us  foon, 

~ for.  they  imply  reftrairtt. - They  bound  the 

t)  c,  and  leem  to  trelpafs  upon  our  liberty  • _ 

Whereas  the  fields  are  the  free  range  and  dominions 
of  nature.  1  he  difference  of  culture  proves  the  fu- 
periority  by  the  very  crops  that  are  obtained.— To 
raiie  a  beautiful  flower  is  a  flight  amufement :  To 
bring  corn  and  grades  to  perfection  are  matters  of 
attention  and  ienous  labour.  The  firfi  may  be  called 
an  avocation,  but  the  fecoiid  is  a  bufinefs  ;  and  for 
the  e  reafons  the  Supreme  Being  has  made  perpe- 
tual  exercife  and  diligence  in  agriculture  as  neceffary 
as  our  bread,  and  as  interefting  as  life  itfelf.* 

Of  this  truth  the  heathen  writers,  on  hufban- 
dry,  had  fome  imperfed  traditional  notions ;  they 
knew  wnat  difficulties  were  annexed  to  the  culture 
of  land,  and  beheld  plainly  all  the  happy  effeffs  of 
diligence  and  induftry.  “  The  earth,  fays  Colu¬ 
mella^  is  not  effete  or  worn  out ;  but  men  are  indo¬ 
lent.  -f-  “  Allow  her  only  a  moderate  repofe  once 
in  three  years  (bellowing,  at  the  fame  time,  a-cer- 
tain  quantity  of  manure)  and  Jhe  will  refume  all  the 

vigour  and  llrength  of  a  conftitution  reftored  to 
youth.”  £ 

Hefiody 

pulverized  and  cleanfed  from  weeds,  every  fpoonful  of  manure 
tool;  effect,  and  the  produce  of  com  was  very  furprizino-. 

We  make  this  remark  for  the  fake  of  the  new  hulbandry  in  ve- 
neral,  as  alio  to  fet  right  a  paiTage  in  M.  du  Hamel,  which  held 
true  in  the  year  1754 ;  his  words  are  thefe  :  “  Quoique  M.  de 
Cbaitau'vieux  n’ait  pas  fume  fes  terres  depuis  qu’_  il  a  ado'pte 

none  nouvclle  culture,  il  a.ncanmoins  etc  fatisfait  de  fes  recol- 
tcs.  1  J’om.  IV.  pref.  p.  x. 

*  Spectacle  de  la  Nature.  Tom.  II.  dial.  2. 

+  De  Re  Rufl.  fab.  ii.  c.  r.  p.  47. 
t  Sola  terra  nunquam  irafeitur hominir— Benigna,  mitis,  in- 
Uulgens,  ufufque  mortalium  femper  ancilla,  qua;  coafta  gene- 
rat,  qua:  (pome  fundit.  i’Jinii  Bft.  Nat.  Lib.  ii.  c.  63. 
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Hefiody  Virgil ,  and  recommend  induftry, 

in  hufbandry,  with  as  much  earneftnefs  as  Columella : 
But,  as  we  fhall  have  fome  other  occafion  of  refer¬ 
ring  to  them  more  than  once,  it  may  fuffice  to  fub- 
join  a  fhort  extra#  from  Pliny  the  elder  : 

“  One  Crejimus  (fays  he)  being  made  a  freed-man, 
purchafed  a  little  farm,  where,  by  dint  of  fkill  and 
and  unwearied  application,  he  railed  fuch  furprizing 
crops,  that  the  neighbouring  hufbandmen  all  accu- 
fed  him  of  magic ;  alledging,  in  particular,  that  he 
enriched  his  own  fields,  and  impoverifhed  theirs. 
A  day  of  trial  was  appointed  before  the  aedile  of  the 
diftrid.  Crefimus ,  after  various  allegations  produ¬ 
ced  againft  him,  found  means  to  bring  his  fpades, 
fcythes,  and  reap-hooks  into  the  court,  where,  up¬ 
on  examination,  they  appeared  to  be  very  bright 
and  exceedingly  clean.  His  ploughs  and  harrows 
were  next  exhibited  j  they  were  ponderous,  ftrong, 
and  admirably  made.  His  cattle  then  paffed  along 
the  ftreet  in  review ;  they  were  in  full  proof,  large, 
and  well  fed.  Behold,  O  Romans ,  cried  he,  thefe 
are  my  magical  arts  in  agriculture,  but  fome  there 
are,  which  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  produce  *,  I 
cannot  make  you  fee  the  fweat  of  my  brows,  when  I 
toiled  and  laboured  ;  nor  have  I  kept  a  minute  diary 
'  of  my  unwearied  induftry,  and  perpetual  fatigue, 
late  and  early.” 

Upon  this,  every  lenfible  by-ftander  foon  per¬ 
ceived  the  moral  of  the  (lory  •,  and  Crefimus  returned 
home,  laden  with  the  old  Roman  honour,  Bonus 

CIVJS,  BONUS  AGRICOLA. 

In  a  word,  one  may  apply  to  induftry  what  Pe - 
tronius  faid  of  the  inchantrefs  Enothea : 

Quicquid  in  orbe  vides ,  paret  mi  hi.  Florida  tellus, 
Cumvolo ,  fundi  t  opes  \  fcopulique  atque  horrida  fax  a 
Niliadas  jaculantur  aquas. 

E  e 
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Whatever  thy  eye  contemplates  is  my  child.  - _ — 

Deck’d  by  my  care  refulgent  nature  fmil’d ; 

Earth  at  my  touch  exerts  her  beauteous  pow’rs, 
Inrob’d  in  verdure,  and  inftarr’d  with  flow’rs  : 
Sooth’d  by  my  arts,  th’  obdurate  rocks  comply, 
And  a  new  Nile  falls  thund’ring  from  on  high/ 

But  Statius  has  given  us  a  more  pleafino-and  ani¬ 
mated  picture  of  good  culture  and  induftry  in  his 
poem,  intitled,  Surrentmum  Pollii:  •  ■ 

Hie  fav  t  natura  locis ,  hie  vi5ia  colent i 
Ceffit,  ignotos  docilis  manfuevit  in  ufus . 

Quiz  nunc  teffia  fubis ,  ubi  nunc  nemora  ardua  cernis , 
Hie  nec  terra  fuit.  Domuit  pcffeffor ,  &  ilium 
Formant em  rapes,  expugnantemque ,  fecuta 
Gaudet  humus  ;  nunc  cerne  jugum  difeentia  faxay 
Intr antique  domes :  Juffumque  recedere  montem. 

- Getici  cedat  tibi  gloria  pledtri, 

Et  tu  fax  a  moves ,  &  te  nemora  alt  a  fequuntur , 

■ - Vix  or  dine  longo 

Suffecere  oculi vix ,  dum  per  fingula  ducor , 

Stiff e cere  gradus.  rerum  turba  ?  Locine 

Ingenium ,  an  Domini  mirer  prius  ?  *  *  *  * 

Hie  prueccps  minus  audet  hyems ;  nulloque  tumultu 
Stagna  modefla  j  a  cent,  dominique  imitantia  mores . 

Sylv.  Lib.  ii. 

i 

And  here,  perhaps,  the  reader  may  remember, 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  Effay,  I 
declined  tranflating  a  beautiful  paflage  from  this 
poet ;  for  no  Englijhman  hitherto  has  had  courage 
to  give  us  an  intire  verfion  of  him.  Thofe  who 
have  done  a  little,  foon  found  they  had  work  enough 
upon  their  hands.  But,  as  the  prefent  quotation  re¬ 
lates  to  rural  improvements,  I  have  here  given  a 

faint 
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faint  glimmering  of  his  meaning,  in  a  manner  fome- 
thing  between  a  metaphrafe  and  a  paraphrafe  ; 
which  feems  to  me  the  only  way  of  turning  our 
poet  fuccefsfully  into  any  modern  language: 

Nature  comply’d  with  interceding  art , 

^nd  halt-way  met  her,  to  perform  her  part  : 

Pleas’d  to  admit  an  help-mate  on  the  throne, 
ixtrinfic  laws,  and  fubjefts  not  her  own. 

►Vhere  glitt’ring  domes  and  rich  plantations  (land, 

N as  once  a  trad  of  rock,  and  not  of  land  ; 
nduftrious  labours,  vary’d  and  renew’d, 

Phe  ftubborn  genius  of  the  foil  fubdu’d  : 

Larth  follow’d,  where  th’  improving  hand  requir’d ;  — - 
he  quarry  vanifh’d,  and  the  hills  retir’d, 
loaft  not,  O  Orpheus,  of  thy  moving  long; 

"he  rocks  and  forefts  round  my  Poll  1  us  throng, 
rom  him  receive  their  being  and  their  fates ; 

"hofe  he  difplaces,  and  he  thefe  creates, 
y e-fight  fcarce  meafures  thy  improvements  bounds, 
oot-fteps  fcarce  wander  o’er  th’inchanting  grounds  : 
arieties  augment  the  pleafing  toil : 

'he  matter  we  admire,  and  then  the  foil. 

I-Iere  winters  ceafe  to  rage,  and  ftorms  to  roar; 
he  placid  waters  deep  along  their  fhore ; 
or  nature,  feconded  by  art,  defigri’d 
’  exprefs  the  calmnefs  of  the  owner’s  mind. 

Once  for  all,  induftry  is  the  vis  vivida  that  ani- 
ates  agriculture,  of  which  there  cannot  be  a  clear- 
illuftration  than  in  the  following  extracts  from 
fr.  Locke : 

“  The  Americans  are  rich  in  land,  but  poor  in  all 
e  comforts  of  life.  Nature  has  furniflied  them,  as 
)erally  as  any  other  people,  with  what  might  lerve 
r  food,  raiment,  and  delight ;  yet,  lor  want  of' 
Droving  their  land  by  labour ,  they  have  not  one 
ndredth  part  of  the  conveniences  we  enjoy-,  and 

E  e  2  a  king 
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a  king  of  a  large  fruitful  territory  there  feeds,  lod¬ 
ges,  and  is  clad  worl'e  than  a  day-labourer  in  Eng - 
land.”* 

“  Induftry  and  labour  make  the  far.greateft part 
of  the  value  of  things  we  enjoy  in  this  world,  and 
the  ground  that  produces  the  materials  is  fcarce  to 
be  reckoned  in,  as  any,  or,  at  moft,  a  very  fmalt 
part  of  it :  So  little,  that,  even  amongft  us,  land 
that  is  left  wholly  to  nature,  and  that  hath  no  im¬ 
provement  of  tillage,  pafturage,  planting,  &c.  is 
called  (as  indeed  it  is)  wafie  :  And  we  lhall  find  the 
benefit  of  it  amount  to  little  more  than  nothing.”  j- 
Nothing  Ihews  more  ftrongly  the  inattention  and 
indolence  of  mankind,  in  general,  with  relation  to 
new  difcoveries  and  improvements  in  hufbandiy, 
than  the  remark  I  am  going  to  make :  Which  is, 
that,  wherever  any  fuccefsful  attempt  of  this  nature 
is  firft  made,  there,  and  in  a  little  diftridt  round  that 
place,  the  practice  remains,  without  extending  it- 
felf  far  from  the  fpot  of  its  birth.  Thus  the  place, 
or  province,  where  the  attempt  began  (and  that  at¬ 
tempt,  perhaps,  was  purely  the  refult  of  accident, 
or  took  its  rife  from  the  enterprizing  genius  of  fome 
one  particular  man)  is  generally  looked  upon  by  us, 
as  the  fpot  of  ground  defigned  by  nature  for  fuch 
purpofes  •,  being,  as  it  were,  the  only  fpot,  exclu- 
five  of  all  others  •,  when,  at  the  fame  time,  the  im¬ 
provement  might  be  carried  on  to  an  higher  degree 
o£  perfection,  in  an  hundred  paits  of  the  lame 

kingdom. 

In 

*  On  Civil  Government. 

•4~  Ibid*  *  - 

Every  thing  in  the  world  is  purchased  by  the  labour  or  one 

perfon  or  other,  and  our  wants  and  pallions  are  the  true  caufes 

of  labour.  „  ,  .  . 

Trade,  artizan-fhip,  and  manufactures,  are  nothing  more 

than  a  public  liore-houfe  of  labour. 

Humes  Essays,  voL  IV.  p»  *$• 
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In  proof  of  this,  peat-allies  are  looked  upon  as  a 
Berkjhire  manure  only,  becaufe  fiift  made  life  of  in 
that  county,  tho’  I  have  found  peat  in  aoundance, 
and  obferved  the  allies  to  impart  the  leif-iame  good 
effeCts  to  the  foil  in  counties  that  lie  at  100  and  200 
miles  diftance  from  Berkjhire.  The  culture  of  hops 
began  firft  in  Kent ;  and  hops  were  then  confideied 
fb  much  in  the  light  of  a  provincial  plant,  that  a 
whole  century  palled  away,  before  cultivators  had 
courage  to  raife  them  in  Ejffex ,  HampJhire ,  and  IVor- 

cefterjljire .  - The  cuftom  of  folding  fheep,  as  we 

have  remarked  before,  and  making  ule  of  wheel- 
ploughs,  was  found  to  be  very  advantageous  in 
Kent,)  as  long  ago  as  in  Henry  Vlllth’s  time-,  but 
looked  upon  to  be  unprofitable,  and  even  abfurd,  in 
the  fame  latitude  of  the  fame  kingdom,  and  infields 
and  lands  equally  circumftanced  with  thofe  where 
the  improvements  firft  took  their  rife. — 1  hus,  like- 
wile,  there  is  a  little  diftriCt  in  Prance,  called  St. 
Briouc,  where  hulbandry  has  been  carried  on  for  a 
century  paft  to  great  perfection  and,  though  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  province,  where  it  is  fituated, 
enjoy  a  foil  equally  well  conditioned,  yet  good  agri¬ 
culture  has  not  palled  the  limits  of  a  little  circle  a- 

bout  ten  miles  diameter. - I  remember,  when  I 

was  a  youth,  to  have  heard  that  venerable  hufband- 
man,  old  Jethro  Tull>  declare,  that,  though  he  in¬ 
troduced  turnips  into  the  field,  in  King  Williams 
reign,  with  little  trouble  or  expence,  and  great 
fuccels,  yet  the  praftice  did  not  travel  beyond  the 
hedges  of  his  own  eftate,  till  after  the  conclufion  of 

the  peace  of  Utrecht . - In  fliort,  we  have  all  a. 

hankering,  more  or  lefs,  to  make  the  horfe  draw  by 

the  tail ,  and  not  by  the  cheft  and  fhoulders. - 

This  is  owing  not  only  to  the  force  of  prejudice,  but 
a  natural  tendency  to  indolence,  and  a  propenfity 
for  admitting  that  fort  of  induftry  (if  there  muft  be 
induftry  at  all)  which  is  molt  compendious, 
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In  the  next  place,  let  me  have  the  liberty  of  ob- 
ferving,  out  ofjuftice  to  my  own  intentions,  that  I 
no-ways  recommend  the  new  hujhandry  to  farmers  for 
raifing  corn ,  as  fuch  culture  will  require  more  induf- 
try  and  attention  than  men  of  their  occupation  and 
caft  of  thinking  either  will  have  inclination  to  be¬ 
llow,  or  can  have  leifure  to  bellow  ;  nor  am  I  quite 
clear  that  the  profit  will  greatly  counterbalance  the 
expence  and  labour  ;  but  Hill  1  exhort  them  to  copy 
the  new  hujl>and7y  in  neatnefs,  cleanlinefs,  and  ex¬ 
tirpation  of  weeds :  And  recommend  it  ftrongly  for 
the  culture  of  horfe-beans,  field-peafe,  lucerne,  fain- 
foin,  fenugreek,  woad,  weld,  hemp,  flax,  turnips, 
carrots,  parfnips,  winter-cabbages,  with  a  long  train 
of  etc  set  eras. 

•  •  »  * 

Thus  with  more  labour  than  I  can,  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  reafon,  either  expedt  or  hope  to  be  thank¬ 
ed  for,  I  have  imparted  to  the  public  the  whole  re- 
fult  of  my  experiments  and  obfervations  on  that  very 
valuable  and  important  plant,  the  Lucerne.  As 
to  the  work  itfelf,  I  cannot  make  my  apologies,  or 
take  my  leave  in  a  properer  manner,  than  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  fathers  of  Englifh  hufbandry  : 
Which  I  am  the  rather  inclined  to  make  ufe  of,  as 
our  cafes  are  as  near  as  poffible  parallel,  in  regard  to 
the  nature,  utility,  and  novelty  of  the  fubjefts  we 
have  undertaken  to  write  upon  :  For  he  introduced 
the  culture  of  hops  among#  us,  and  I  am  attempt¬ 
ing  to  introduce  the  culture  of  lucerne . 

o 

Reginald  Scott’s  “  Epilogue  to  the  rea¬ 
der.” 

“  Thus  have  I,  according  to  my  fmall  (kill  and 
experience,  according  to  my  friends  defires,  and 
according  to  the  truth,  uttered  thefe  few  notes  con¬ 
cerning  the  making  and  maintenance  of  an  hop-gar¬ 
den .  That  which  remaineth  more  to  be  laid  there¬ 
of,  refteth  in  the  (kill  of  fkilfuller  perfons,  and  is, 
at  this  time,  either  beyond  the  compafs  of  my  know¬ 
ledge, 
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ledge,  or  beyond  the  reach  of  my  memory.  I  doubt 
not  but  I  have  herein  ventured  to  teach  feme  that 
which  they  know  better  than  I ;  and  alio  provoke 
[incite]  fome  that  need  not,  and  fome  that  care  not 
to  be  employed  in  thefe  matters.  Howbeit,  I  urge 
nothing  but  that  which  may  be  done  without  great 
difficulty,  charge,  labour,  or  fpoil.”  * 

N.  B.  That  the  reader  may  not  make  a  miftake 
in  the  moft  material  part  of  this  undertaking,  the 
author,  from  his  own  experience,  as  well  as  frequent 
obfervations  made  by  others,  begs  to  put  him  in 
mind,  that  a  pound  of  feed  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
every  four  perches  in  the  nurfery  ;  and  that  the  feed 
ought  to  be  fown  in  calm  weather,  and  difperfed  in 
fowing,  as  equally  as  may  be. 


*  Perfeft  Plat -form  of  an  Hop-garden,  40,  1,76,  p.  Co. 
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yfK S  the  Author ,  during  the  years  he  has  made 
ynr  his  experiments  on  Lucerne,  made  alfo  expe¬ 
riments  upon  mojl  forts  of  vegetables ,  ( native 
plants  of  England,  or  foreign  ones )  which  afford  whole - 
fome,  well-tajled>  nourifhing  food  for  cattle ,  he  would 
be  glad  to  receive  affjtances +  founded  upon  experience 
and  matter  of  fabl^  relating  to  the  following  articles , 
which  have  been  the  objeffs  of  his  confideralion . 


(1)  Acacia. 

(2)  Aira-Gra$s. 

(3)  Alagarobale.  (The  Spani/h •,  called,  in 

Spain ,  Valencia .) 

(4)  Amel-Corn.  (Cut  green  for  cattle.) 

(5)  Anthoxanthum. 

(6)  Arrow-headed  Grass. 

(7)  Buck-Wheat.  (Cut  green  for  cattle •,  or  the 

dried  grain  mixt  with  oats.) 

(8)  Burr-Reed. 

(9)  Burnet. 

(10)  Calevenches. 

(11)  Canary-Grass. 

(12)  Cicely.  (Wild.) 

(13)  Clover.  (Broad.) 

-  - White  Dutch ,  or  German. 

-  - Hop.  (With  Trefoils  in  general,  Englijh 

and  foreign.) 

(14)  Cow-Wheat. 

(15)  Cypervs-Grass* 

(16) 


( Green.) .  ■. 

* 
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(16)  Cyrisus  fdfified:  Or,  Baftard-Senna. 
07)  Onugrmk.  ( Sweet ,  Italian.) 

(18)  Festuca-Grass. 

(19)  Fox-tail  Grass. 

(20)  Furze.  (Young  and  chopped  green.) 

(21)  Guinea-Grass.  ( Jamaica. ) 

(22)  Kidney-Vetch. 

(23)  Knot-Grass. 

(24)  Ladies-Mantle* 

;  (25)  Lentils.  .  . 

(26)  Lucerne. 

(27)  Lupines. 

(25)  Maddincton-Grass. 

(29)  Maize, 

(3°)  Marle-Grass. — Marygolds. 

(31)  Melilot.  (Sweet,  Italian.) 

(32)  Millet. 

(33)  Moon-Trefoil. 

(34)  Plantain.  (Nauuw-Ieayed.) 

(35)  Parsley. 

(36)  Pea  of  Grace  :  Or,  German  Sheep-Pea" 

(37)  Pea  Earth-Nut. 

(38)  Phleum.  '  _  ‘  .  f 

(39)  Ray-Grass.  .*  y'-\ 

(40)  Sainfoin.  (Sown  with  corn,  drilled,  or 

trani  plan  ted. )  Spanijh  Sainfoin,  .and 

F.sparcette. 

(41)  Silver-Weed,  or  Wild  Tanley. 

(42)  Sophora.  (North-American.) 

(43)  Spurrey. 

(44)  Tribolo,  or  Trifoglio  Cavallino.,  Horfe- 

Trefoil,  I'ufcan.  .  .  ; 

(45)  1'rifolium  Fibrinum*. 

.  '  (46) 


*  This  remarkable  vegetable,  not  to  be  found  in  any  Herbals 
that  I  have  feen,  is  of  the  lucerne,  or  trefoil  kind,  but  larger 
than  lucerne,  and  well-tafted.  If  grows  wild  in  Stiria,  Carni- 
da,  ( ar  ini  hi  a,  Friuli ,  &c.  and,  mixed  with  five  other  moun¬ 
tain-herbs^ 
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(46)  Timothy-Grass.  ( Ireland ,  Jamaica ,  &c.) 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  herbage  of  fome  plants 
raifed  in  the  field,  for  the  fupport  of  cattle 
in  winter :  As, 

(47)  Colliflower  Brocoli •,  Savoys;  Brown 

Winter  Cabbage.,  &c.  And  alfo  efculent 
roots  for  the  fame  purpole :  As, 

(48)  Carrots. 

(49)  German  Turnip-Cabbage  ;  or  Kahl- 

Reuben. 

(50)  Napper  ;  or  Swedijh  Turnip. 

(51)  Parsnips. 

(52)  Potatoes. 

(53)  Topinambours  *. 

I 

Now,  that  new  forts ,  or  varieties  of  fome ,  if  710 1 
all  thefe  ufeful  plants  may  he  better  procured  f  om 
abrnad  by  fuoh  ppyJ'fMt  at  hyp  dcftYous  to  make  expa  /— 
ments  on  them ,  the  Curious  may  not  be  difpleafed  ( when 
they  write  in  quejl  of  them )  to  learn  the  foreign  names 
given  them  at  prefent ,  and  for  two  or  three  centuries 
back ,  in  the  various  parts  of  Europe ;  and  that , 
far  at  leaf ,  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  collect  them, 
have  alfo  included ,  in  a  parenthefis ,  the  Latin  names 
made  ufe  of  by  modern  betanifts. 

t  *  -  •  •  *  E 

Amel-Corn.  (Zea.)  Efcourgeon,  Efpautre, 
French.  Ammilkorne,  German.  Zea,  Speita,  Bi- 
ada,  and  Pirra,  Italian .  Speita,  Spanifj. 

Anthoxanthum, 

tain-herbs,  makes  a  medicinal  tea,  for  thinning  the  blood,  of  a 
very  pleafant  tafte.  The  phyficians  of  the  countries  abovemen- 
tioned  preferibe  it  always  under  the  name  of  trifolium  fibrinum. 
I  made  a  drawing  of  the  plant  at  Gratz,  and  have  all  imaginable 
reafons  to  think  it  will  afford  excellent,  as  well  as  abundant  food 
for  cattle. 

*  An  efculent  root  for  men  and  cattle,  cultivated,  gathered, 
and  preferved  like  potatoes.  It  is  the  helianthemum  tuberofum  In - 
dicum,  or  corona  folis  inberofa  radicc. — A  fort  of  JernJalem  ar¬ 
tichoke. 
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Anthoxanthum.  Prim-Grafs,  Tujfer ,  1577. 
Vernal-Grafs,  Rayy  1680. 

Buck-Wheat.  (Fagopyrum.)  Dragee  au  che- 
vaux,  Ble  de  Sarrafms,  French ,  Tleydonkorne, 
High-German .  Bochweidt,  Low  German . 

Clover,  Broad .  (Trifolium  majus  fativuiii.) 
Grand  Trdle,  &  vray  Trefte,  French.  Trifolio,  7ta- 
Trevolj  Spanijh.  Groote  Claveren,  and  Spa- 
cnfch  Claveren,  German.  Klee  and  Vuifenklee, 
77(^7  German. 

Canary-Grass.  (Phalaris.)  Panic,  French . 
Pfenich  and  Heidel-pfenich,  German .  Panico,  7/#- 
Uan.  Panizo  and  Panifo,  Spanijh. 

Cytjsus  falfified ,  or  baltard  Senna.  (Cytifus 
Maranthae.)  Baguenaudieres  and  Baguenaudes, 
French.  Linfen  Welfch,  Lombarrihe-Linfen,  and 
vulgarly  Senebroome,  High  and  Low  Dutch.  Cy- 
tifo,  Italian. 

Fe  nugreek.  (Foennm  Hr^pcnm,  Trigonella. ) 
Fenugrec  &  Senegre,  French.  Bochfhorne,  or  Ku*- 
horne.  High  German ,  Fiengreco,  Italian.  Alfor- 
nas,  and  formerly  Alholvas,  Spanijh.  (This  is  the 
Siliqua  of  Columella.) 

Fox-tail  Grass.  (Alepocurus.)  Queue  de  Re- 
nard,  French.  Voffen  Steert,  Low  Dutch. 

Kidney-vetch.  (Anthyllis.)  Tanafie  fauvage 
and  argentine,  French.  Grenferich  and  Ganferich, 
German.  Antyllide,  Italian. 

Knot-Grass.  (Polygonum.)  Renouee  &  Cor- 
rigiole,  French.  Weygrafs  and  Weytrit,  High 
Dutch .  Wachgrafs,  Verkenfgrafs,  and  Duyfent 
knoop  manniken,  Low  Dutch  ^  as  alfo  Knawel,  i.  e. 
Knot-weed.  Polygono  mafehio  and  Corrigiola, 
Italian.  Corrigola  and  Gailis,-  Spanijh. 

Ladies-Mantle.  (Alchemilla.)  Pie  de  lion, 
(hence  the  Englijh  Pedelion)  &  Afpergoutte, 
French .  Synnan,  Lewentaupen,  and  Lewenfufz, 
Hivh  Dutch.  Onfer  Frawen  mantel,  and  Gros  Sa- 

1  nickel. 
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nickel.  Low  Butch.  Stellaria  and  Alchemilla, 

Lucerne.  (IMedica.)  Lucerne  and  d  tefle  au  Li- 
maifon,  French.  Gedraite  Claveren,  and  Spacnfch 
Claveren,  Low.  Dutch,  JN/Icdica^  Italian .  Alfalic, 
Ervay,  and  Alfalfa  (from  the  Moorifh  Alfafafat> 

Spayiijh.  . 

Lupines.  (Lupinum.).  In  French  as  in  Engltjb. 

Feigbonen,  High  Butch.  Lupinen,  \  yckboonen, 
and  Wolffbonen,  Low  Butch.  Lupino  domeftico. 
Italian.  Entramuces  and  Entramocos,  Spanijh. 

Marycolds.  (Caltha,  vulgo  Calendula.)  Souci, 
French.  Ringelblumen,  High  Butch.  Goutbloe- 
men,  Low  Butch.  Maravilha,  Spanijh.  Caltha, 
and  Fior  rancio,  Italian.  As  it  blows  every  month, 
it  is  alfo  called  Fior  d'ogni  meje  (the  flower  cf  every 
month.)  St  he  Jlozvcr  cfl  the  calends  (Calendula  \  and, 
as  it  turns  towards  the  fun  from  morning  to  even¬ 
ing,  it  is  called  Spofla  del  foie  ( the  fun's  wife  ■,)  and 
Horologio  de  i  cittadini  (the  citizens  clock)  Italian. 

Melilot.  (Melilotus.)  In  French  as  in  En- 
glifh-,  and  alfo  Melilot  d’  Italie.  Ghemeyne,  Low 
Butch.  Meliloto,  Italian.  Corona  di  Rei.  Spanijh. 

Millet.  (Milium.)  In  French  as  in  Englifb  •, 
and  alfo  Mil.  Kirfz,  High  Butch.  Miglio,  Ita¬ 
lian.  Milho  and  Miyo,  Spanijh.  (N.  B.  'Fhere  is 
another  Millet,  of  the  Indian  kind,  mentioned  by 
Virgil  and  Pliny,  called,  by  the  Italians,  Sorgho, 
Miglio  Indiano,  Sagina,  and  Melago  •,  and  by  the 
Germans,  in  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  l  loule 
of  Auftria,  Sorglamen. 

Plantain,Ribbed.  Plantagoquinquenervia.)  Petite 
Plantaine,  Lanceole  and  Lanceolette,  French.  Spitzer 
wegrich,  Clein  wechbree,  Kentfribbe,  and  Uvege- 
rich.  High  and  Low  Butch.  Plantagine,  Italian. 
Llanthem,  and  Tarnelagen,  Spanijh. 

Ray-Grafs.  (Gramen  avenaceum,  elatius,  longa 
juba  iplendente.)  Yvray,  Gafle,  Fromental,  Chien- 

dent 
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dent  &  faux  fiegle,  French.  Tuvalch  trelpe,  &  ru- 
enveiilen,  German.  Loglio  and  Gioglio,  Italian. 
i°y°,  Spanijh . 

Sainfoin.  (Onobrychis,  Hedyfarum.)  Sainfoin, 

Efparcette,  &  Bourgogne,  French.  Onobrichi 
Italian . 

Spurrey.  (Spergula.)  Spergule  &  Efpargoule, 
French .  Spury,  German . 

Trefoil,  Horfe.  (Trifolium  odoratum.)  Siben- 
gezeit  and  Wolriech  enderklee,  German.  Tribolo 
and  Trifoglio  cavallino,  Italian. 

Turnip-Cabbage.  Kahl-reiiben,  German. 

Turnip.  (Meadow.)  Flapper ,  Swedifh , 

Vetch.  (Vicia.)  Vefce  &  Ers,  French.  Wic- 
ken  and  St.  Criftoffels  kraut,  German .  Veccia, 
Afaca,  Italian . 

•  ^  _  *  i-  «■  v 

experiments ,  or  improvements ,  relating  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  lucerne ,  or  ary  o/£rr  of  thefe  plants ,  (fuppofing 
them  to  be  raifed  in  Englilh  fields ,  W  i«  gardens) 
may  be  tranfmitted  to  the  Author  by  means  of  the  book- 
feller  ;  £«/,  4/  yizwo  /z'oto,  z'/  «  determined  to  pub- 
lifh  no  account ,  except  correfpondents  fign  their  names 
and  places  of  abode ,  that  doubts  may  be  cleared  and 
difficulties  folved  by  the  intercourfe  of  letters,  and  ac¬ 
knowledgments  made  for  affifiances  received. 
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